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To  my  Father 

•ffn  /iDemortam 

Aeneas 

ad 

Anchisen 

Patrem  Semper  Venerandum 

Obit  Aug:  29— 1837— Aetat  Ann=33 

In  memory  of  the  parent  who  died  before  my  first  birthday, 
I  would  fain  rescue  from  oblivion  the  literary  remains  of 
him  whom  filial  piety  alone  knows. 
''Nate,  mihi  vita,  quondum,  dum  vita  manebit,  Care  Magis" 

"Not  the  rage  of  the  people  pressing  to  hurtful  measures, 
not  the  aspect  of  a  threatening  tyrant  can  shake  from  his  set- 
tled purpose   the   man   who   is   just   and   determined   in  his 

resolution. ' ' 

Smart's  Rendition  of  Horace  ni.  iii.  i. 


John  W.  Williams 
1916 


To  my  Mother 

IFn  /iDemortam 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  whose  volume  of  Moore's  Poetical  Works 
are  these  lines  in  my  father's  handwriting — 

"The  gift,  dearest  Anne,  would  not  equal  your  merits 
Should  I  send  you  the  world  and  the  things  it  inherits. 
Yet  accept  this  trifle,  and  think  I  implore. 
Though  less  than  a  little  'tis  Little  and  Moore." 

To  the  same  ''Dearest  Anne" — My  Mother 
''Deep  in  my  heart  of  hearts  enshrined  forever"  I  dedi- 
cate my  effort  to' "stay  decay's  effacing  fingers,"  in  tender- 
est    appreciation    of    her    life-long-devotion     [Sixteen    years 
only — Alas]   to  the  son. 

"...  left  by  his  sire  too  young  such  loss  to  know 
Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe ! ' ' 

"Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
lam  cari  capitis." 

John  W.  Williams 
1916 
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Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  possess  material  as  an  inherit- 
ance, ''so  writ  as  should  not  willingly  be  let  die,"  I  publish 
some  articles,  apposite  in  these  times,  when  women  in  riot 
seek  suffrage,  and  men  tear  one  another  in  pieces  like  beasts 
of  prey,  thus  challenging  a  doubt  whether  the  teaching  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  holds  possession. 

Who  was  John  Worthington  Williams?  "Mr.  William  H. 
Fry,  in  his  brilliant  and  learned  lecture  delivered  at  Con- 
cert Hall,  alluded  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  John 
Williams,  a  citizen  of  our  city  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age,  and  unknown  because  he  was  great.  Can  you  inform 
the  writer  who  he  is  and  for  what  he  is  distinguished?  John 
Williams  died  some  years  ago.  His  talent  was  of  the  first 
order,  judging  from  the  specimens  of  it  furnished  by  arti- 
cles written  for  and  published  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review  and  other  publications.  One  of  these  is  a  review  of 
De  Tocqueville 's  work  upon  America.  Mr.  Williams  writ- 
ing anonymously,  was  little  known  in  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence. ' ' 

'  *  *  Williams,  John  Worthington,  son  of  John  and  Sophia 
(Worthington)  Williams;  bom  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  No- 
vember 17,  1803,  where  also  he  fitted  for  college.  His  health 
was  delicate  through  his  whole  life;  immediately  aft^r  grad- 
uating he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  with 
Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.,  where  also  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion through  his  subsequent  life,  making  literature  his  recrea- 
tion, in  which  he  became  eminent  for  his  attainments.  He 
entered  on  the  Editorship  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review, 
and  also  of  the  National  Gazette,  about  a  year  before  his 
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death,  which  took  place  Au^st  29,  1837.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption, at  the  age  of  34  years.  The  cotemporaiy  journal- 
ists spoke  of  his  death  as  ''a  great  public  calamity,  breaking 
off  in  its  beginning  a  career  which  all  had  prophesied  would 
be  alike  honorable,  useful,  and  brilliant."  He  married  Anne 
M.  Keppele  of  Philadelphia,  April,  1836.  She  bore  him  one 
child,  John  W.  Williams,  who  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  studied  law,  and  during  the  late  civil  war 
served  for  two  years.  Mrs.  Williams  died  a  few  years  after 
the  .decease  of  her  husband,  leaving  her  son,  then  but  a  young 
boy,  to  the  care  of  his  excellent  grandmother.  During  the 
war  he  married  Miss  Keyser  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  has 
children."  {From  Record  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Class  of 
1822,  Yale  College.) 

THE  LATE  JOHN  W.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

**The  Editor  of  this  (Quarterly)  Review  would  do  injustice 
to  his  feelings  and  to  the  cause  of  literature  if  he  passed  over 
the  decease  of  his  late  colleague  without  expressing  upon  its 
pages,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  his  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
community  and  the  interests  of  letters  have  sustained  by  that 
event. 

''Mr.  Williams  was  a  prominent  example  of  the  eminent 
reputation  which  a  devotion  to  learning  and  the  finer  accom- 
plishments of  mind  will  confer.  Though  in  the  maturity  of 
his  intellect  when  disease  laid  her  fatal  hand  upon  him  and 
marked  him  for  speedy  dissolution,  he  had  yielded  but  a  short 
portion  of  his  life  to  active  exertion.  Naturally  of  a  frame  by 
no  means  capable  of  fatigue,  the  seductions  of  literary  repose 
had  withheld  him,  though  so  capable  of  instructing  and  adorn- 
ing his  age,  from  the  vigorous  exhibition  of  his  great  powers. 
He  lived  in  comparative  retirement ;  storing  his  mind  with  the 
rich  treasures  of  antiquity,  by  a  resort  to  the  original  and  pure 
fountains  of  classic  lore — refining  his  taste  by  the  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  gems  of  literature,  both  ancient 
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and  modem ;  and  polishing  his  native  energies  for  their  future 
development,  when  circumstances  should  attract  him  from  his 
retreat.  He  never  sought  opportunities  for  distinction — per- 
haps this  was  a  deficiency  in  his  character,  when  we  reflect 
upon  what  he  might  have  done  for  the  literary  reputation. of 
his  country — certainly  it  was  this  repugnance  to  an  active  and 
bustling  career — to  public  display  and  popular  excitement — 
that  disqualified  him  for  certain  departments  of  his  profes- 
sion, that  of  a  lawyer,  though  it  fitted  him  the  better  for  the 
post  of  a  critic  and  a  journalist;  in  which  responsible  situa- 
tion, in  his  closing  days,  he  shone  so  brightly. 

' '  This  unobtrusiveness  and  fondness  for  study  had,  however, 
in  Mr.  Williams's  instance,  the  good  effect  of  clothing  him  in 
ample  and  perfect  armour  when  he  came  forth  to  the  conduct 
of  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  our  city.  His  varied  learn- 
ing— his  refined  taste — ^his  discriminating  judgment- — the 
depth  and  sagacity  of  his  political  ^dews — his  admirable  com- 
mand of  language — all  conjoined  with  a  generous  amiability  of 
disposition  and  a  contempt  for  mere  personal  virulence  and 
abuse,  in  which  he  was  never  known  to  indulge — established 
for  him,  in  the  short  period  of  seven  months,  a  repute  second 
to  none  of  its  kind  in  our  country.  Few  will  forget  his  short 
but  brilliant  career  as  editor  of  the  National  Gazette.  His 
townsmen  knew  the  disadvantages  under  which  a  young  and 
untried  man  laboured  in  assuming  an  editorial  chair  just  va- 
cant by  the  retirement  of  a  gentleman  who  had  raised  the 
Gazette  in  question  to  so  high  a  point  of  distinction — but  they 
readily  perceived  that  his  station  was  occupied  by  one  under 
whose  direction  no  diminution  of  that  distinction  was  to  be 
feared.  There  was  a  boldness  and  a  strength  in  the  political 
speculations  and  views  of  the  new  editor,  which  excited  their 
admiration  equally  with  the  flowers  of  wit  and  fancy  which 
he  scattered  with  a  profuse  hand  upon  the  pages  of  that  jour- 
nal. 

''This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of  Mr.  Williams's 
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labours,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Review,  in  the  cause  of 
sound  literature  and  the  true  principles  of  political  science. 
His  elaborate  articles  will  speak  for  themselves  to  all  who 
have  the  interests  of  either  at  heart.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  however,  that  our  departed  friend  and  coadjutor  was 
no  sciolist  in  aught  which  constitutes  the  perfectly  educated 
gentleman.  No  merely  utilitarian  notions  directed  his  ener- 
gies in  the  attainment  of  learning.  He  was  of  that  true  school 
whose  students  drink  deeply  of  the  waters  of  knowledge — who 
find,  in  exploring  the  vast  domain  of  ancient  literature,  pleas- 
ures which  none  but  those  who  resort  thither  can  taste — who 
feel  within  them  the  humanizing  and  refining  and  ennobling 
effects  of  her  culture — and  the  emanations  of  whose  genius, 
when  they  handle  the  pen,  exhibit  the  beautiful  proportions 
of  that  grace  which  is  at  the  upmost  reach  of  art. 

''We  may  speak,  too,  of  his  private  virtues,  which  so  en- 
deared him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends ;  and  which  must  have 
so  strengthened  the  ties  of  a  closer  relation,  as  to  make  it  al- 
most death  to  break  them.  We  may  speak  of  the  gentleness 
and  polish  of  his  manners — of  the  amiability  of  his  temper — 
of  the  total  absence  from  his  disposition  of  all  envy,  hatred, 
or  malice.  His  social  qualities  were  of  a  high  order.  His 
friends  will  long  remember  the  admirable  playfulness  and 
sprightliness  of  his  fancy ;  and  the  fund  of  agreeable  anecdote 
which  his  extensive  reading  and  keen  observation  of  men  and 
manners  supplied.  His  wit  was  of  the  most  polished  sort, 
regulated  and  chastened  by  a  delicate  taste — his  humour,  the 
gentle  persuasion  to  merriment,  with  nought  of  the  coarseness 
of  buffoonery.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  ac- 
complished man. 

' '  The  lengthened  illness  of  Mr.  Williams,  while  it  protracted 
his  pains,  afforded  him  a  larger  opportunity,  which  he  gladly 
embraced,  of  preparation  for  his  final  change.  He  was  mer- 
cifully spared  the  sudden  stroke  of  death  which  so  often  comes 
in  the  warmth  of  the  young  blood  when  the  passions  tempt 
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the  heart  from  the  contemplation  of  man's  higher  destinies. 
He  had  time  and  leisure,  under  a  perfect  consciousness  of  his 
approaching  dissolution,  to  compose  his  thoughts,  and  to  bend 
the  powers  of  his  intellect  to  frequent  reflection  upon  the 
sacred  truths  of  Christianity.  His  entire  resignation,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  to  the  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, was  a  consolatory  evidence  that  this  reflection  brought 
with  it  the  assurance  of  hope.  To  such  as  leave  the  shores  of 
time  with  a  calm  trust  in  the  guidance  of  a  merciful  Re- 
deemer, the  passage  to  eternity  is  but  a  transition  from  suf- 
fering to  glory. 

''Mr.  Williams  was  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  college.  He  died  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age."  {Obituary  by  Associate  Editor  of  the  Quarterly — 
George  M.  Wharton.) 


''It  is  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  and  profound  regret  that 
we  announce  the  death  of  John  W.  Williams,  Esquire,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar,  who  during  a  period  of  about  seven  months, 
discharged  the  editorial  duties  of  this  National  Gazette.  He 
expired  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  29th  inst.,  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  protracted  and  trying  illness,  which  brought 
into  beautiful  though  affecting  relief  the  admirable  qualities 
which  marked  his  character  in  an  especial  manner,  and  so 
endeared  him  to  his  family  and  friends.  Another  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  by  his  fate  of  the  pathetic  simile  of  the 
"struck  eagle,"  for  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  his  very  devo- 
tion to  those  pursuits  which  were  earning  for  him  a  distin- 
guished name  that  sped  the  shaft  which  has  consigned  him 
to  a  premature  grave.  He  was  an  intense  and  indefatigable 
student,  and  while  •  absorbed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
forgot  the  frail  tenement  which  enclosed  it — a  neglect  which 
has  at  length  involved  in  deep  affliction  an  extensive  circle 
who  knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  worth. 
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"Mr.  Williams  commenced  his  connection  with  this  journal 
in  the  autumn  of  1836,  and  continued  it  until  the  month  of 
April  last,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  malady  which  has  so 
painfully  deprived  our  readers  of  all  hopes  of  again  behold- 
ing our  columns  enriched  by  his  pen.  Previous  to  that  con- 
nection he  had  made  himself  known  as  a  writer  of  eminent 
ability,  by  several  articles  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review; 
and  the  reputation  he  had  thus  acquired  was  fully  confirmed, 
even  increased,  by  his  editorial  labours.  It  is  rarely  indeed 
that  so  enviable  a  fame  is  achieved  in  so  short  a  time  as  that 
obtained  by  the  lamented  subject  of  this  notice,  in  the  brief 
period  of  his  career  as  a  writer  for  the  daily  press.  To  as- 
sert that  he  had  reached  the  very  first  rank  in  public  esti- 
mation would  most  certainly  not  be  an  extravagant  claim. 
His  articles  displayed  a  mind  so  clear  and  vigorous  and  rich, 
a  taste  so  elevated  and  refined,  an  erudition  so  varied,  so 
choice,  so  exact;  a  character  so  well  poised,  so  upright,  so 
decided,  yet  withal  so  unpretending  and  so  bland,  that  all 
immediately  recognized  in  them  a  remarkable  spirit,  and  all 
predicted  for  their  author  a  career  alike  honourable,  useful 
and  brilliant.  Alas,  for  human  predictions?  Had  it  pleased 
Providence  to  spare  him,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  he  would  have  enrolled  himself  among  the  conspicuous 
men  of  the  land,  and  we  may  now  deplore  his  early  death 
as  a  public  misfortune. — In  one  respect,  especially,  do  we 
so  consider  it.  He  was  a  ripe,  a  finished  scholar.  He  knew 
much,  and  he  knew  it  well.  There  was  no  sciolism,  no  smat- 
tering about  his  attainments.  He  was  therefore  admirably 
adapted  to  withstand  the  progress  of  those  preposterous  no- 
tions in  regard  to  learning,  which  have  become  so  lamentably 
prevalent — that  utilitarianism  of  knowledge,  which  threatens 
so  much  evil  to  the  growing  interests  of  literature.  Both  by 
precept  and  example  would  he  have  been  able  to  contribute 
efficaciously  to  the  noble  object  we  have  indicated;  and  so 
few  comparatively  are  there  who  have  found  occasion  amid 
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the  bustle  of  the  material  pursuits  of  the  day,  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  this  ''good  fight,"  that  the  loss  of  one  of  those  few 
is  a  loss  that  can  with  difficulty  be  repaired. 

"The  spirit  in  which  we  have  thus  spoken  of  our  departed 
friend  is  far  from  that  of  mere  panegyric.  We  have  said 
nothing  to  which  all  who  had  opportunities  of  appreciating 
him  will  not  bear  the  most  ample  and  willing  testimony. 
"None  knew  him  but  to  love  him,"  as  "none  named  him  but 
to  praise."  Humbly  and  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  He  who 
in  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  dispensations,  has  taken  away 
in  the  bloom  of  his  promise,  one  so  well  fitted  to  impart  and 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  private  life,  so  well  calculated  to  adorn 
a  public  career,  will  bestow  upon  him  that  reward  to  which  all 
the  felicity  and  all  the  honours  that  can  here  be  obtained, 
are  but  as  the  fleeting  phantoms  of  a  feverish  dream. ' '  ( The 
National  Gazette,  Philadelphia:  Wednesday,  August.  30, 
1837.) 


"August  29th,  1837.  This  night  (Monday)  about  a  quarter 
past  nine  died  John  W.  Williams  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  privately  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  31st. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  events  of 
Providence  that  have  ever  come  under  my  observation.  After 
ten  years  of  discouraging  delay  in  his  professional  prospects — 
and  engaged  all  that  time  to  be  married — he  had  just  become 
the  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette  with  every  prospect  of 
fame  and  competence — married  and  settled  under  the  happiest 
circumstances,  when  he  was  seized  with  his  fatal  disorder. 
The  catastrophe  in  relation  to  his  mfe  was  no  less  striking. 
Just  as  the  full  cup  of  happiness  and  the  gratification  of  high 
ambition  and  pride  were  presented,  her  expectations  were 
utterly  dashed  in  a  manner  the  most  excrutiating  to  her  pe- 
culiar disposition  and  feelings.  In  his  talents,  scholarship, 
and  knowledge  Williams  was  far    bej^ond  most  men  of  our 
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country:  his  habits,  and  conversation  and  his  writings  were 
full  testimonials  to  this  point.  He  was  singularly  amiable, 
modest  and  exemplary  in  his  private  character  and  social  re- 
lations and  in  all  respects  (quoad  haec)  such  a  man  as  this 
country  needs  by  thousands  to  elevate  it.  He  was  buried  in 
Mrs.  Keppele's  vault  at  dusk  on  Thursday  the  31st.  The 
funeral  according  to  his  request  being  attended  only  by  his 
brother-in-law  and  Mr.  Caldwell  with  the  carriers. 

''During  the  last  week  of  his  life  I  had  three  conversations 
with  him,  the  most  striking  features  of  which  were  his  self- 
reproach  for  having  neglected  to  study  Christianity,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  his  mind  into  a  serious  strain,  his  difficulty 
in  grasping  ideas  he  knew  so  well  literally.  This  anxiety  to 
obtain  light,  of  these  interviews,  I  have  preserved  some  slight 
memoranda."  {From  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  au- 
thor of  ^'History  of  Presbyterian  Church.'^) 

For  those  interested  in  heredity  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  veins  of  Mr.  Williams  ran  a  stream  of  New  England's 
best  blood,  derived  from  Anthony  Stoddard  who  "came 
over"  in  1639.  Among  his  forebears  were  prominent  the 
names  of  Hopkins,  Chester,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  William 
Williams,  a  * '  Signer, ' '  was  his  great  Uncle ;  while  his  Grand- 
father— Ezekiel  Williams  (whose  ''Zeal"  in  his  country's 
cause  Silas  Deane  sneeringly  termed  "boiling")  was  one  of 
the  largest  contributors  to  the  fund  devoted  to  the  taking 
of  Ticonderoga.  On  his  Mother's  side — Col.  John  Worth- 
ington  of  Springfield  was  loyal  to  his  king,  a  Mandamus 
Councillor,  and  High  Sheriff.  Dropping,  however,  all  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  such  as  birth  and  social  position, 
the  question  recurs — Who  was  John  Worthington  Williams? 
What  was  his  endowment — and  how  cultivated  in  aid  of  his 
fellow  men? 

The  Reader  is  referred  to  the  following  pages  in  answer. 
"Dixerat,  et  tenues  fugit,  ceu  fumus,  in  auras." 
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PART  I 


DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  Be  la  Democratie  en  Amerique.  Par  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
Avocat  a  la  Cour  Royale  de  Paris,  I'lin  des  auteurs  du  Ih^re  in- 
titule: "Du  Systeme  Penitentiaire  aux  Etats-Unis."  Ome  d'une 
Carte  d'Amerique.     Seeonde  edition.     Paris:  1835. 

2.  Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  &c.  &<3. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  In  two  volumes:  (first  only 
received).     London :  1835. 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  manners  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  a  people  upon  each  other, — in  other  words,  the 
connection  between  their  civil  and  social  habits,  is  the  first 
object  with  which  an  intelligent  traveller  should  make  himself 
acquainted.  By  most  travellers  it  is  neglected  altogether.  It 
is  much  easier,  as  one  meanders  through  a  country,  to  seize  a 
few  obvious  features, — the  salient  points  of  national  character, 
— and  to  sketch  them  boldly  and  broadly,  than  to  study  care- 
fully, and  accurately  to  delineate,  the  curious  combinations 
and  influences  under  which  a  community  has  been  formed  and 
fostered.  The  first  object  which  Micromegas  and  his  com- 
panion saw,  on  descending  to  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  was  a  whale ;  whence  the  younger  traveller 
very  sagaciously  concluded  that  whales  were  the  sole  inhab- 
itants of  the  little  planet  on  which  he  had  alighted.  He  would 
have  gone  back  to  Saturn  with  the  impression  in  full  force,  had 
not  his  more  experienced  friend  found  means  to  correct  the 
error.  Broad  as  the  satire  is,  the  Saturnian,  six  thousand  feet 
in  stature,  is  no  bad  type  (however  the  author  may  have  had 
in  view  another  object)  of  those  modern  tourists  who  can 
scarce  see  or  realise  any  thing  except  upon  the  level  of  their 
own  prejudices, — who  refer  every  thing  to  their  own  standard, 
and  who  pronounce  upon  nations  according  to  conventional 
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laws,  or  the  accidents  of  their  own  education.  This  is  not  the 
fashion  after  which  enlightened  antiquity  described  foreign 
countries :  nor  are  these  the  descriptions  that  enlightened  pos- 
terity will  read  and  cherish. 

It  is  doubtless  the  fate  of  all  countries  to  be  misrepresented. 
The  honest  credulity  of  the  old  travellers,  ignorant  of  science, 
led  them  into  a  thousand  exaggerations  concerning  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  distant  nations,  by  which  a  child  of 
our  times  would  scarcely  be  deceived  for  a  moment.  They 
saw,  wondered,  believed,  (for  belief,  in  rude  times,  is  the 
child  of  wonder,)  and  narrated.  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  others  of  that  category,  ran  no  danger  of  being 
dubbed,  like  poor  Lucian,  great  scoffers  at  religion,  because, 
like  him,  they  could  not  see  the  hole  in  Syria,  through  which 
Deucalion's  deluge  retired  into  the  earth,  in  all  its  original 
proportions.  Their  powers  of  vision  were  unlimited.  But 
they  were  more  prone  to  narrate  than  to  enquire,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  very  conscientious  absurdity 
may  in  that  manner  be  produced.  The  man  who  merely 
glances  at  the  landscape  as  he  skims  over  the  roads  or  sails 
along  the  rivers  of  a  country,  ought  to  beware  how  he  rea- 
sons about  soil  and  productions.  He  would  probably  very 
much  mislead  a  settler.  Yet  is  this  very  traveller  the  most 
dogmatical  and  opinionated  person  in  the  universe.  He  trusts 
exactly  those  impressions  which,  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  are  scrutinised  with  jealousy,  and  seldom  acted  upon  with- 
out revision,  by  men  of  shrewdness  and  experience.  They 
form  his  premises — false  in  fact,  or  so  imperfectly  appre- 
hended as  scarcely  to  exhibit  one  quality  of  truth ;  his  results 
must  of  course  be  essentially  false  in  doctrine.  If  he  ever 
distrusts  himself  he  is  soon  over-convinced  by  his  own  ve- 
hemency  of  assertion,  as  great  liars  are,  by  dint  of  repetition, 
compurgators  to  their  own  conscience.  Such  men,  fresh  from 
London  and  De  Lolme,  study  no  strange  constitutions.  If  the 
institutions  of  a  foreign  country  diverge  from  those  of  their 
own,  by  so  much  they  set  them  down  inferior.     They  pull  out 
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their  gauge  and  mark  the  difference.  They  carry  the  statu- 
tory standard  in  their  pocket,  and,  like  the  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  will  not  hear  an  argument  upon  its 
correctness.  It  has  the  Tower  stamp  upon  it,  and  that  is 
enough  for  them. 

America  has  had  her  share,  and  more  than  her  share,  of  such 
supercilious  visitants.  Simple  and  unsuspecting  as  youth  al- 
ways is,  in  nations  as  well  as  in  individuals,  somewhat  elated 
too,  perchance,  and  vain  with  her  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
emblems  of  empire,  with  all  the  virtues  and  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  young  heir  just  come  to  his  estate,  she  received  and 
welcomed  them  with  open-hearted  confidence  and  affection. 
She  looked  not  for  a  spy  upon  the  sanctity  of  her  household- 
gods  in  the  stranger  that  sat  within  her  gates.  She  scarce 
supposed  that  the  hand  of  a  clumsy  servant,  like  the  claws  of 
the  harpies,  could  utterly  mar  and  defile  the  feast  which  honest 
hospitality  had  provided.  She  lacked,  as  she  well  knew,  the 
diadem  and  the  mitre,  the  sumptuousness  of  crown  and  crosier, 
and  the  dim  aisle  of  the  lofty  cathedral.  But  she  had  pa- 
triotic hearts,  (one  above  all  whose  very  ashes  are  holy,) — a 
history  which,  though  brief,  was  not  altogether  ignoble,  since 
it  comprised  the  annals  of  self-denying  virtue  and  of  that 
courage  which  knew  how  to  vanquish  the  intensity  of  human 
passion  by  the  loftiness  of  the  human  will.  She  boasted  not 
of  her  faith,  since  her  faith  forbade  it ;  but  she  sprang  from  the 
loins  of  pilgrims,  whose  graves  are  still  green  in  the  land,  and 
for  whose  memories  she  brings  an  annual  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving. Contented  with  her  homely  institutions,  she  deter- 
mined to  preserve  them,  because  they  were  the  firstlings  of  her 
heart,  and  endeared  to  her  by  the  recollection  of  anxiety  and 
danger.  She  valued  them,  moreover,  as  much  in  the  light  of 
reason  as  from  the  instinct  of  affection.  They  were,  in  her 
eyes,  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  those  principles  on 
whose  truth  she  had  gaged  her  all.  They  were  the  leaden 
casket  which  concealed  her  jewel, — the  shrine  which  contained 
her  god. 
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These  were  the  peculiar  possessions  which  a  young  nation 
had,  and  still  has,  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  a  stranger, 
whose  desire  to  study  for  himself  the  polity  of  a  distant  coun- 
try may  lead  him  hither.  In  our  own  view,  they  offer  some- 
thing not  altogether  contemptible  to  a  liberal  and  investigating 
spirit,  coupled,  though  they  may  be,  with  little  of  the  physical 
grandeur  which  feudality  and  superstition  have  borrowed 
from  art  to  deck  the  bosom  of  Europe, — little  of  the  circum- 
stance which  royalty  loves  to  dispense,  and  which  loyalty  is 
prone  and  proud  to  boast  of, — little  of  the  grace  and  elegance 
which  are  the  best  offspring  of  privilege  and  wealth.  With  a 
confidence,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  almost  arrogant,  we  over- 
praised (we  could  not  over-value)  our  own  institutions.  We 
could  not  altogether  appreciate  our  own  defects.  The  tower 
which  we  aspired  to  build  had  its  base  on  a  site  so  lofty  that 
its  proportions  were  partially  concealed, — its  head  was  already 
among  the  clouds, — caput  inter  nubila  condit.  We  had  no 
eminence  from  which  to  overlook  it.  Yet  might  the  grandeur 
of  the  design  and  the  boldness  of  the  execution  have  a  little 
tempered  the  ridicule  of  critics  whose  taste  had  been  formed  on 
different  models.  They  should  not  have  forgotten  that  sim- 
plicity is  the  main  element  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  strength, 
and  that  the  ornaments  with  which  modem  society  is  over- 
laid are  not  coeval  with  its  structure,  but  superinduced  as 
time  or  occasion  produced  or  exhibited  defects.  When  a  na- 
tion is  to  be  created  and  the  fate  of  a  long  posterity  to  be 
settled,  men  breathe  more  freely  after  they  have  fixed  its 
corner-stone  upon  some  grand  and  comprehensive  principle ; — 
to  do  this  is  no  child's  play  at  card-houses,  as  some  of  us  have 
seen,  and  our  forefathers  have  told  us, — it  is  the  work  of 
giants. 

With  us  that  principle  was  sought  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  as  the  source  of  power — in  the  empire  of  enlightened 
thought,  expressed  and  recorded,  as  opposed  to  the  fluctuating 
rule  of  force  or  prerogative,  and  in  the  dominion  of  laws 
emanating  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.     Its  enforcement 
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and  sanction  are  found  in  no  romantic  abstraction — neither 
in  Plato,  nor  Harrington,  nor  Sidney — in  no  real  example  of 
ancient  or  modern  democracy  (so  miscalled)  ;  not  in  the 
volatile  flexibility  of  Athens;  nor  in  the  political  stoicism  of 
Rome,  great  only  in  the  poor  security  of  human  virtue;  nor 
in  the  stem  rule  of  the  laws  of  hate  and  fear  and  malignant 
jealousy  which  distinguished  the  Adriatic  commonwealth,  un- 
naturally strong  in  the  still  poorer  security  of  human  infirm- 
ity; nor  yet  in  the  turbulent  liberty  of  the  modern  Free 
Towns — free  only  in  their  power  to  fight  for  the  choice  of  a 
master,  to  part  a  livery,  or  espouse  a  faction,  on  scarcely  more 
intelligible  differences  than  the  green  or  blue  symbols  of  the 
champions  and  charioteers  of  the  Byzantine  circus;  not  in 
any  nor  in  all  these,  nor  in  the  polity  of  other  cognate  socie- 
ties, but  in  the  ethics  of  experience,  and  the  lessons  of  history, 
which  teach  that  to  reconcile  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  men, 
to  make  the  passions  subservient  to  the  reason,  to  reduce  the 
evil  principle  to  a  subordinate  instead  of  an  antagonist  power 
to  the  good — co-working  instead  of  counterworking — is  to 
solve  the  great  problem  in  the  philosophy  of  politics,  and  to 
establish  a  rule  of  dominion  whose  duration  can  only  cease 
with  the  structure  of  our  humanity. 

It  was,  after  all,  a  great  attempt,  to  which  some  deference 
and  toleration  were  due — some  research  to  learn  its  principles 
— some  patience  to  await  its  progress.  That  petty  wall  over 
which  Remus  leaped  in  wanton  insolence,  grew  in  time  to  be 
a  lofty  rampart,  under  whose  arches  kings  marched  in  sad 
procession.  Had  the  gibe,  however,  passed  unpunished,  the 
very  hands  that  helped  to  raise  it  might  have  leveled  it  in 
despair.  This  is  the  reason  we  defend  our  institutions.  We 
will  not  have  them  depreciated  in  our  own  eyes.  The  sensi- 
tiveness at  which  Europeans  affect  to  wonder,  is  not  the 
result  of  their  disdain,  but  of  our  own  self-respect.  When 
they  record  the  homeliness  of  our  manners,  and  ridicule  our 
primitive  and  straitened  homes — when,  in  a  country  just  re- 
deemed from  the  wilderness,  they  are  disgusted  at  our  rude 
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fare  and  sordid  pursuits,  affecting  to  find  in  the  absence  of 
old  association  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  disloyalty; 
and  when,  speaking  in  authoritative  language,  they  promul- 
gate, in  our  own  tongue,  disparaging  sentiments  concerning 
our  intellectual  and  religious  condition,  want  of  sensibility 
would  indicate  a  fatal  distrust  of  ourselves  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  If  (as  they  would  intimate),  for  the  sake  of 
political  institutions,  all  the  social  virtues  and  enjoyments — all 
the  flower  and  perfume  of  life — all  the  dignity  and  ornament 
of  public  function — are  to  be  destroyed ;  if  to  preserve  the  code 
of  Lycurgus  we  must,  like  the  Spartans,  sup  black  broth,  send 
our  boys  to  the  revels  of  our  slaves,  or  expose  our  virgins  in 
promiscuous  dances,  better  give  over  self-government  than  to 
buy  it  so  dearly.  We  protest  still,  as  in  America  we  always 
have  protested,  against  the  conversion  of  circumstances  into 
consequences — against  metamorphosing  the  incidents  of  the 
social  relation  into  the  results  of  a  political  system.  We  in- 
sist that  ignorance,  however  ingeniously  it  may  ' '  assume  facts 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  censuring  faults,"  shall  be 
brought  to  answer,  and  stand  exposed  in  all  the  plenitude  and 
magnitude  of  its  misrepresentations — ^that  disappointed  ava- 
rice, though  it  may  redeem  its  unthrift  at  our  cost,  shall  not 
belie  the  wisdom  and  the  honour  which  it  cannot  comprehend, 
without  being  brought  out,  shorn  and  bound,  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty; and  that  the  smooth  and  polished  man  of  mark,  who 
slides  into  our  families  to  sell  us  to  his  bookseller,  shall  not 
be  sheltered  by  a  sneer,  because  forsooth  *'he  did  but  jest — 
poison  in  jest."  Sensitive  we  certainly  are;  the  lion  may  be 
roused  by  a  gadfly  or  a  gnat,  whose  torture,  while  it  stings 
him  into  madness,  detracts  not  from  the  nobleness  of  his  na- 
ture, nor  reduces  him  to  a  level  with  the  insect  that  molests 
him.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  become  so  passively 
lethargic  as  not  to  be  roused  by  a  sense  of  violated  confidence 
and  unjust  aspersion!  The  judgment  in  that  cause  shall 
never  go  against  us  by  default. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  however,  the  day  for  small  tourists 
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has  gone  by.  Their  topics  were  so  limited,  that  repetition  has 
made  them  nauseous.  They  afforded  but  a  paltry  variety  of 
slander ;  and  of  late  they  have  been  eked  out  by  some  political 
lucubrations  so  puerile  and  absurd,  that  the  medicine  cannot 
be  swallowed  even  with  the  aid  of  the  confection.  There  are 
many  intelligent  persons  in  Europe,  whose  tendency  is  to 
examine  for  themselves  a  little  more  deeply  than  a  flippant 
satirist  can  enable  them  to  do,  the  spring  and  principle  of  in- 
stitutions under  which  numerous  communities  live  in  har- 
mony and  prosperity,  self-governed  and  self-balanced,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  modes  of  thought  and  theories 
of  association  unknown  to  older  states.  The  progress  of  en- 
quiry has  reached  a  point  from  which  it  cannot  retrograde. 
The  science  of  politics  is  no  longer  a  monopoly.  The  divinity 
that  '^doth  hedge  a  king"  has  forsaken  his  tripod.  Ordi- 
nances have  ceased  to  be  oracles.  The  fundamental  law  that 
Louis  XVIII  gave,  Louis  Philippe  has  accepted.  What  was 
once  begged  is  now  claimed.  Parchment  and  prescription  are 
no  longer  broad  enough  to  cover  abuse  and  anomaly.  The 
Cornish  freeholder  comes  to  the  polls  without  a  charter  from 
* '  Richard  king  of  the  Romans, ' '  or  his  lord  paramount.  The 
source  of  his  right  is  higher  up  than  Norman,  or  Saxon,  or 
Dane;  he  derives  it  from  the  first  Briton  who  struck  his 
plough  into  the  soil.  Intelligent  minds  are  fully  awake  to 
the  knowledge  that  the  spirit  of  government  is  changing,  and 
even  where  old  forms  are  retained,  that  much  of  its  ancient 
character  is  passing  away.  They  are  accordingly  marking 
out  and  measuring  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  heretofore  hid- 
den in  the  sands  or  encumbered  with  rubbish.  They  will  no 
longer  believe  those  careless  or  prejudiced  travellers  who 
would  convince  them  that  it  is  shapeless  and  monstrous,  since 
they  have  seen  some  of  its  proportions  for  themselves.  They 
want  its  length  and  breadth,  its  figure,  its  material,  and  its 
construction;  its  relation  to  the  superstructure,  its  capacity 
to  withstand  the  convulsions  of  nature,  the  corrosion  of  time, 
and  the  efforts  of  an  enemy. 
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We  shall  owe  much  to  the  day  which  witnesses  the  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  problem,  or  a  closer  approximation  to  it. 
It  will  change  the  minority  into  a  majority,  and  we  shall  get 
the  benefit  of  a  division  in  which  the  strong  side  votes  with  us. 
Its  arrival  may  be  deferred,  but  the  light  which  it  throws  for- 
ward is  already  reaching  us.  Nay  it  has  reached,  in  times  long 
past,  every  great  spirit  whom  the  truth  has  made  free,  and 
who,  in  daring  to  assert  the  prerogative  of  human  thought, 
has  done  his  part  in  the  enfranchisement  of  his  species.  Our 
own  country  is  an  incident  in  the  history  of  improvement, 
the  sequel  of  which,  if  unfortunate,  may  influence,  but  cannot 
finally  obstruct,  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  heretic  (as 
he  was  called)  who  fled  into  the  desert  to  escape  the  fagot  of 
his  orthodox  brethren,  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  had 
the  same  cause  with  the  pilgrims  whom  the  Stuarts  drove 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  one  left  a  name,  the  other  founded 
an  empire,  consecrated  to  human  rights.  Name  and  empire 
may  both  perish,  still  thought  will  not  be  enslaved ;  the  veteris 
vestigia  flammce,  the  traces  of  that  ancient  fire,  cannot  be 
obliterated.  We  will  no  more  stake  the  hopes  of  liberty  upon 
the  fate  of  one  republic,  than  we  would  have  done  those  of 
conscience  upon  the  life  of  Wickliffe,  or  the  progress  of 
science  upon  the  freedom  of  Galileo.  We  see  them  rather  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  in  the  exertions  which  every  age 
renews  with  redoubled  energy  and  effect.  We  see  them  in  the 
increased  and  manifold  strength  with  which,  like  Antaeus, 
man  rises  from  his  successive  prostrations  upon  the  earth,  in 
the  calmer  and  more  confident  bearing  of  her  advocates,  and 
in  the  buoyant  and  persevering  spirit  of  her  cause.  It  is  we 
who  are  dependent  upon  freedom,  not  freedom  upon  us. 

These  remarks  have  been  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  by  the 
recollection  of  the  past — we  trust  they  are  not  wholly  foreign 
to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand,  and  towards  which  it  is  time 
that  we  should  hasten. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  the  author  of  Democracy  in  America, 
is  an  unobtrusive  and  enlightened  person  who  visited  the 
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United  States  a  few  years  since,  in  pursuance  of  an  important 
commission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  French  government.  He 
brought  with  him  an  enquiring  spirit,  a  liberal  and  instructed 
mind,  and  a  discriminating  judgment.  To  such  a  man,  in  our 
country  every  source  of  information  is  accessible.  That  he 
availed  himself  of  his  means  of  ascertaining  truth,  is  evident 
from  the  accuracy  of  his  local  knowledge,  and  his  correct 
views  of  the  theory  of  our  somewhat  complicated  institutions. 
He  has  produced  an  original  and  philosophical  disquisition 
upon  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  North 
American  republics ;  enquired  into  their  political  history,  and 
discussed  their  manners,  religion,  and  laws,  with  a  candour 
and  propriety,  a  regard  for  truth  and  decency,  and,  -at  the 
same  time,  with  a  degree  of  research  and  intelligence,  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  If  he  is  sometimes  too  bold 
a  theorist,  looking  for  rules  where  he  should  only  see  excep- 
tions, we  may  pardon  the  fault,  when  we  find  it  accompanied 
by  a  power  of  analysis  which  is  the  best  characteristic  of  the 
mind  of  modern  France,  and  which  best  exhibits  truth  by 
dividing  it  from  error.  It  is  so  easy  to  take  shelter  behind  a 
particular  anomaly,  that  the  traveller  who  honestly  refuses  to 
avail  himself  of  that  refuge,  deserves  our  thanks.  Besides, 
the  most  characteristic  passages  in  the  history  of  governments 
are  frequently  those  in  which  right  has  been  overlaid  by 
prescription.  If  the  process,  as  it  frequently  may  be,  is  unin- 
telligible to  a  stranger,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore 
absurd.  At  all  events,  his  best  chance  for  comprehending  it, 
is  to  class  it  with  other  similar  facts,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  its  incidents  and  history.  It  is  easier,  we  confess,  to 
dismiss  it  with  a  sneer,  and  we  are  much  accustomed  to  see 
some  of  our  institutions  treated  after  that  method — institu- 
tions which,  if  not  strictly  the  result  of  ancient  prescription, 
have  yet  derived  their  value  and  authority  from  the  circum- 
stances of  our  early  position.  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  incapable 
of  thus  dodging  the  obstacles  with  which  he  meets,  and  which, 
as  he  is  neither  stupid  nor  shy,  he  finds,  for  the  most  part. 
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little  diflSculty  in  surmounting.  Being  in  pursuit  of  a  great 
object — that  of  doing  his  share  to  enlighten  his  countrymen — 
having  no  prejudices  to  subdue,  and  no  antipathies  to  over- 
come, he  reasons  calmly  upon  the  facts  presented  to  him, 
forms  his  conclusions — which,  right  or  wrong,  are  very  plau- 
sible and  consistent — and  gives  them  to  the  public  for  what 
they  are  worth.  They  may  not  be  found  in  a  single  houdoir; 
for,  instead  of  caricatures,  they  are  illustrated  by  a  map  of 
the  country;  but,  for  good  or  evil,  as  their  reader  pleases, 
they  will  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  statesman  and 
minister  in  Europe. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  adopting  all 
the  views  of  our  author.  He  sometimes  steps  boldly  into  the 
region  of  prophecy,  whose  misty  and  uncertain  confines  we 
cannot  overpass.  Tiresias  himself  was  blind,  as  most  proph- 
ets are.  The  accidents  of  history,  are  as  numerous  as  its 
events;  a  straw  or  a  sword  turns  the  balance  of  an  empire. 
What  is  called  reasoning  from  the  past,  is  nothing  more  than 
looking  into  a  brook  for  an  image  which  is  distorted  and 
broken  by  every  breeze  that  blows  over  its  surface,  and  every 
pebble  that  falls  into  the  stream.  Without  making  any  reg- 
ular analysis  of  his  performance,  we  intend  to  treat  M.  de 
Tocqueville  with  the  same  impartiality  with  which  he  has 
treated  us;  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  a  work  of 
singular  research  and  reasoning,  which  is  frequently  original, 
and  sometimes  profound.  He  can  speak  much  for  himself, 
without  risking  the  indignation  of  the  most  prejudiced  Amer- 
ican ;  not  because  he  always  speaks  favourably,  but  because, 
when  he  has  occasion  to  differ  from  his  reader,  he  does  so 
with  temperance  and  dignity.  He  is  content  to  keep  himself 
out  of  sight,  well  believing  that  individual  sensations  and 
experience  have  little  to  do  with  great  political  themes,  and 
that  a  country  may  possess  lofty  destinies,  though  she  fur- 
nishes indifferent  entertainment.  His  journey  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  even  though  on  a  frontier  mail-wagon,  was  in  no 
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part  barren.  Witness  his  picture  (worthy  of  Chateaubriand) 
of  a  settler,  and  the  moral  light  in  which  it  is  drawn.  Cap- 
tain Hall  saw,  in  a  similar  being,  nothing  but  the  miserable 
victim  of  poverty  and  fever. 

"On  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Union,  where  society  is  bounded  by 
the  desert,  may  be  found  the  settlements  of  those  resolute  adventur- 
ers who  have  fled  from  the  narrowness  of  their  paternal  roof,  and 
found  a  new  country  in  the  solitudes  of  America.  A  few  trees,  felled 
in  haste,  protect  the  cabin  of  the  newcomer;  nothing  can  have  a 
more  desolate  appearance  than  his  secluded  abode.  The  traveller, 
approaching  it  towards  evening,  is  guided  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
through  its  chinks,  and  on  the  rising  of  the  wind  at  night,  the  noise 
of  its  thatch  of  leaves  is  heard  even  amidst  that  of  the  forest.  Who 
would  not  suppose  that  this  wretched  hut  was  the  asylum  of  coarse- 
ness and  ignorance?  Yet  is  the  dwelling  no  true  emblem  of  its  in- 
habitant. All  around  him  is  savage  and  primeval,  but  he,  so  to 
speak,  is  the  product  of  eighteen  centuries  of  labour  and  experiment. 
He  wears  the  costume  of  society,  speaks  its  language,  is  acquainted 
with  the  past,  curious  about  the  future,  reasons  upon  the  present — 
a  civilised  being,  who  for  a  period  consents  to  live  in  the  woods,  and 
who  has  buried  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world,  with  his 
Bible,  his  axe,  and  his  newspapers." 

"I  traversed,"  says  M.  de  T.,  in  a  note  to  the  above  passage,  "a 
portion  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  in  an  open  cart,  called 
the  mail.  We  proceeded,  day  and  night,  at  a  brisk  pace,  over  roads 
scarcely  broken,  through  immense  living  forests;  when  the  dark- 
ness became  intense,  we  continued  our  route  by  the  light  of  branches 
of  larch,  which  the  driver  used  instead  of  torches.  At  intervals,  we 
arrived  at  a  hut  in  the  midst  of  forest;  this  was  the  post-office — 
to  the  door  of  which  the  carrier  threw  a  large  bundle  of  letters,  and, 
scarcely  interrupting  his  gallop,  left  the  treasure  to  be  divided 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district." 

It  is  in  the  general  equality  of  conditions,  that  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  finds  the  clew  to  aid  his  investigations  into  the  princi- 
ples of  society  and  government,  the  laws  and  social  condition 
which  distinguish  the  United  States ;  it  is  the  gradual  approxi- 
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mation  to  the  same  equality,  which  he  discovers  in  France, 
and  throughout  Christendom,  that  furnishes  him  with  his  most 
powerful  motive  for  addressing  the  present  work  to  his  coun- 
trymen. 

"It  is  evident,"  says  he,  "to  all  alike,  that  a  great  democratic  revo- 
lution is  going  on  amongst  us;  but  there  are  two  opinions  as  to 
its  nature  and  consequences.  To  some,  it  appears  to  be  a  novel  acci- 
dent, which,  as  such,  may  still  be  checked;  to  others  it  seems  irre- 
sistible, because  it  is  the  most  uniform,  the  most  ancient,  and  the 

most  permanent  tendency,  which  is  to  be  found  in  history." 

********** 

"As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and 
personal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power, 
every  improvement  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manufac- 
ture was  a  fresh  element  of  the  equality  of  conditions."  *  *  *  "From 
the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  the  source  of 
strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  every  addi- 
tion to  science,  evei-y  fresh  truth,  and  eveiy  new  idea,  as  a  germ 
of  power  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry,  eloquence, 
and  memory;  the  grace  of  wit,  the  glow  of  imagination,  the  depth 
of  thought,  and  all  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  by  Providence  with 
an  equal  hand,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  democracy."  *  *  * 
"In  perusing  the  pages  of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with 
a  single  great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  which  has 
not  promoted  the  same  end.  The  crusades,  and  the  wars  of  the 
English,  decimated  the  nobles,  and  divided  their  possessions;  the 
erection  of  communities  introduced  an  element  of  democratic  lib- 
erty into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monarchy;  the  invention  of  fire-arms 
equalised  the  villein  and  the  noble  on  the  field  of  battle;  printing 
opened  the  same  resources  to  the  minds  of  all  classes;  the  post  was 
so  organised  as  to  bring  the  same  information  to  the  door  of  the 
poor  man's  cottage,  and  to  the  gate  of  the  palace;  and  protestantism 
proclaimed  that  all  men  are  alike  able  to  find  the  way  to  heaven. 
The  discovery  of  America  offered  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fortune, 
and  placed  riches  and  power  within  the  reach  of  the  adventurous  and 
obscure."  *  *  *  "Would  it  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse, 
which  dates  from  so  far  back,  can  be  checked  by  the  efforts  of  a  gen- 
eration?    Is  it  credible,  that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated 
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the  feudal  system,  and  vanquished  kings,  will  respect  the  citizen  and 
the  capitalist  •?  Will  it  stop,  now  that  it  is  grown  so  strong,  and  its 
adversaries  so  weak?" 

"If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led,  by  attentive  observation  and  by 
sincere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  progressive 
development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and  the  future  of 
their  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred  character 
of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change." 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  with  such  views  of  the  princi- 
ple of  society,  the  author  comes  to  his  task  with  no  ordinary 
feelings.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  work  has  been 
written  "under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread, 
produced  in  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible  a 
revolution. ' '  He  evidently  looks  with  intense  anxiety  at  every 
institution  whose  structure  may  assist  those  who  shall  be  called 
to  the  duty,  in  their  labour  of  remodeling  and  reconstructing 
the  falling  fabrics  of  the  past.  He  places  himself  on  an  emi- 
nence from  which  he  surveys  the  history  of  Europe,  as  he 
would  the  course  of  a  river  upon  whose  surface  are  borne 
along  the  ruins  of  those  mounds  with  which,  from  age  to  age, 
men  have  attempted  to  stem  or  divert  its  progress — the  debris 
of  castles,  the  fragments  of  arms;  stakes,  chains  and  fagots — 
the  mummery  of  the  herald,  and  the  mystery  of  the  priest 
— the  ensigns  of  war,  the  lore  of  diplomacy,  the  courtier's 
staff,  and  the  harlot's  trumpery — all  vestiges  of  ill-spent  la- 
bour for  an  impracticable  end.  As  the  flood  has  swept  these 
down,  so  he  feels  that  it  will  surely  carry  after  them  tithe  and 
title,  and  the  antiquated  rights  of  primogeniture  and  priv- 
ilege, now  the  sole  barriers  that  obstruct  its  course. 

"The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle;  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along,  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped — but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid,  that  it 
cannot  be  guided;  their  fate  is  in  their  hands;  yet  a  little  while, 
and  it  may  be  so  no  longer. 

"The  first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed  upon  those  who  direct 
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our  affairs,  is  to  educate  the  democracy;  to  warm  its  faith,  if  that 
be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals ;  to  direct  its  energies ;  to  substitute 
a  knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperience,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  its  true  interests  for  its  blind  propensities;  to  adapt  its  govern- 
ment to  time  and  place,  and  to  modify  it  in  compliance  with  the 
occurrences  and  the  actors  of  the  age.  A  new  science  of  polities  is 
indispensable  to  a  new  world." 

********** 

"I  confess,  that  in  America,  I  saw  more  than  America;  I  sought 
the  image  of  democracy  itself — with  its  inclinations,  its  character, 
its  prejudices,  and  its  passions — in  order  to  learn  what  we  have  to 
fear  or  hope  from  its  progTess." 

We  have  long  believed  the  true  ground  on  which  the  re- 
formers of  Europe  should  place  their  argument,  to  be  that  of 
necessity — fate.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  that  no  noble  lord, 
whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  his  ribbon,  the  extent  of  his 
preserves,  or  the  intensity  of  his  conservatism,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that,  though  he  may  vote  as  his  Toryism  dictates,  and 
die  in  his  bed,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  his  son  will 
have  no  bed  to  die  on,  unless  he  takes  timely  counsel  of  pru- 
dence. We  would  cease  to  appeal  to  his  reason,  save  only  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  appropriated  to  the  consideration  of 
his  interest,  simply  because  every  other  department  is  pre- 
occupied. We  would  not  talk  of  the  peace  of  his  country, 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  the  safety  of  the  state ;  but  we 
would  tell  his  lordship  that  a  power  above  him,  the  same 
power  that  disfranchised  his  noble  ancestor's  villeins,  aliened 
half  his  hereditary  shire,  and  married  his  daughter  on  the 
city  side  of  Temple-bar,  had  other  sacrifices  to  demand,  until 
his  political  rights  were  reduced  to  the  universal  standard. 
That  in  the  judgment  of  weak  mortals  it  might  be  wrong, 
thus  to  obliterate  his  ancient  privileges,  (the  monks,  whose 
ruined  abbey  now  appertains  to  his  domain,  thought  so  of 
theirs,  at  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,)  but  that  it 
is  inevitable;  not  to  be  hastened  by  the  wishes,  or  retarded 
by  the  remonstrances,  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men — ^not  even 
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to  be  prevented  by  the  extinction  of  his  lordship's  life,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  order.  That  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  George 
and  his  garter,  and  of  the  euphony  of  his  graceful  and  digni- 
fied appellation,  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  hereditary 
office,  and  of  the  more  substantial  honour  of  hereditary  legis- 
lation, was  painful,  still  more  painful,  though  still  more  cer- 
tain in  one  event  to  be  called  for,  would  be  the  sacrifice  of 
the  broad  lands  and  rich  perquisites  which  gave  those  hon- 
ours splendour.  For  our  own  part,  we  shall  rue  the  day  that 
sees  a  second  torrent  of  maddened  democracy  burst  over  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  echoes  of  one  Bacchanalian  revel 
are  yet  in  our  ears.  But  that  such  a  day  is  destined  to 
arrive  for  more  than  one  nation,  is  as  sure  as  that  kings  and 
nobles  will  shut  their  eyes  to  the  present  and  its  incidents,  and 
live  out  of  their  age,  among  Gothic  relics  and  remembrances, 
studying  Machiavelli,  with  the  commentaries  of  Metternich. 

Reflecting  men  in  America,  albeit  somewhat  intent  upon  the 
progress  (for  progress  it  is — labitur  et  labetur — )  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  at  home,  cannot  fail  to  see  its  advancement 
abroad.  They  do  not  wish  to  hasten  it.  They  would  prefer 
that  reason  and  right  should  remove,  rather  than  conquer, 
abuses.  They  would  that  men  should  learn  to  obey,  as  the 
most  important  lesson  in  learning  to  command — to  study 
causes,  before  they  are  involved  in  consequences — to  compre- 
hend the  interests  of  the  many,  before  they  invade  the  privi- 
leges of  the  few.  They  smile  when  they  see  the  Prussian 
monarch  yielding  to  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  age,  yet  en- 
deavouring to  control  its  tendency;  as  if  the  door  of  knowl- 
edge, being  unlocked  for  a  people,  must  not  soon  be  set  wide 
open.  Yet  they  rejoice  that  thus  the  evils  of  a  sudden  and 
dangerous  irruption  upon  established  habits  of  thought, 
(though  no  such  object  was  in  view,)  is  prevented.  It  is 
doubtless  better  to  descend  to  the  level  below,  by  sliding  down 
a  declivity,  than  by  tumbling  over  a  precipice.  It  is  false, 
that  there  is  among  us,  as  some  travellers  have  represented,  a 
blind  and  perverse  antipathy  to  every  form  of  government  but 
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our  own,  and  that  we  deem  it  applicable  to  every  other  coun- 
try, without  regard  to  time  or  circumstance.  What  we  hope 
for  is,  that  we  may  be  so  far  enabled  to  control  ourselves,  and 
so  long  to  preserve  our  liberty  and  prosperity,  that  our  polit- 
ical maxims,  (we  care  nothing  for  mere  form,)  may  be  held 
available  truths  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  that  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  practice  of  government  may  be  brought  into 
contact,  under  the  control  and  for  the  interest  of  the  people. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  experiment  is  going  on;  our  de- 
sire is  that  it  may  terminate  in  convincing  the  reason  of  all, 
through  the  heart  if  it  may,  by  the  head  where  it  must. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  finds  the  germ  of  our  social  condition  in 
the  history  of  the  settlers  of  New  England;  where,  in  fact, 
every  intelligent  traveller  has  been  forced  to  look  for  some  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  American  character.  Perhaps  they 
are  the  only  elements  that  could  have  produced  the  American 
as  he  is,  frugal,  patient,  laborious,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
instructed  and  religious;  superior  to  physical  difficulties  on 
the  one  side,  and  susceptible  of  moral  restraint  on  the  other. 

"The  two  or  three  main  ideas  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
social  theory  of  the  United  States  were  first  combined  in  the  north- 
ern English  colonies,  more  generally  denominated  the  states  of  New 
England.  The  principles  of  New  England  spread  at  first  to  the 
neighbouring  states;  they  then  passed  successively  to  the  more  dis- 
tant ones ;  and  at  length  they  imbued  the  whole  confederation.  They 
now  extend  their  influence  beyond  its  limits  over  the  whole  American 
world.  The  civilisation  of  New  England  has  been  like  a  beacon  lit 
upon  a  hill,  which  after  it  has  diffused  its  warmth  around,  tinges  the 
distant  horizon  with  its  glow. 

"The  settlers  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New 
England  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes  of  their  na- 
tive country.  Their  union  on  the  soil  of  America  at  once  presented 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  society  containing  neither  lords  nor 
common  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  These  men  possessed,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  without  a 
single  exception,  had  received  a  good  education,  and  many  of  them 
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were  known  in  Europe  for  their  talents  and  their  acquirements.  The 
other  colonies  had  been  founded  by  adventurers  without  family;  the 
emigrants  of  New  England  brought  with  them  the  best  elements  of 
order  and  morality,  they  landed  in  the  desert  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children.  But  what  most  especially  distinguished  them 
was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They  had  not  been  obliged  by 
necessity  to  leave  their  country:  the  social  position  they  abandoned 
was  one  to  be  regretted,  and  their  means  of  subsistence  were  certain. 
Nor  did  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to  improve  their  situation  or  to  in- 
crease their  wealth;  the  call  which  summoned  them  from  the  com- 
forts of  their  homes  was  purely  intellectual;  and  in  facing  the  in- 
evitable sufferings  of  exile,  their  object  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea" 

An  idea  it  is  true,  but  an  idea  worthy  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  an  empire ;  an  idea  which  made  the  rock  of  Plymouth 
a  monument  in  all  time  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  taught 
that,  between  man  and  his  God,  no  throne  must  east  its  shadow. 
A  partible  and  inheritable  idea,  potent  to  create  and  to  de- 
stroy; which,  transferred  hither,  produced  a  nation,  and 
which,  lingering  behind,  overwhelmed  a  dynasty.*  Yet  is  it 
a  self-taught,  in-sprung,  native  truth,  which  every  man  may 
find,  (and  hence  its  power)  in  his  own  bosom.  It  is  the  image 
of  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul!  What  wonder  that  it  tri- 
umphed? t 

"Puritanism   was    not   merely    a   religious    doctrine,    but    it   cor- 

*  "Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Hampden,  and  some 
others  of  similar  sentiments,  had  made  arrangements  for  emigrating  to 
America,  but,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  they  were  embargoed  by 
order  of  council,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  numbers  who  were  leaving 
the  kingdom,  and  thus  Charles  I.  forcibly  detained  those  in  his  kingdom, 
who  were  destined  to  subvert  his  empire,  and  bring  himself  to  the 
block." — Rohertson,  Hist,  of  America. 

t  "The  Plymouth  rock,"  says  M.  de  T.,  "is  become  an  object  of 
veneration  in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  bits  of  it  carefully  pre- 
served in  several  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this  sufficiently  show 
how  entirely  all  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul  of  man? 
Here  is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant, 
and  this  stone  becomes  famous;  it  is  treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its 
very  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic;  and  what  has  become  of  the  gateways 
of  a  thousand  palaces?" 
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responded  in  many  points  with  the  most  absolute,  democratic,  and 
republican  theories.  It  was  this  tendency  which  had  aroused  its 
most  dangerous  adversaries." 

What  Puritanism  was,  is  not  to  be  sought  wholly  on  this 
side  the  water  in  the  semi -theocracy  of  1620.  The  elements 
of  which  it  was  composed,  appear  in  another  constitution  than 
that  of  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1787.  Let  him 
who  has  learned  from  the  courtly  historians,  lawyers,  and 
divines  of  England  (which  from  some  inexplicable  cause  are 
forever  thrust  into  our  hands  here  at  home,)  to  believe  that 
the  "crop-eared  knaves"  who  charged  at  Naseby  differed 
from  the  pious  founders  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  beware  lest 
he  trample  on  the  graves  of  his  ancestors.  The  temper  of  the 
first  was  puritanism  in  action — doubtless  grosser  and  more 
selfish  than  that  of  the  other,  which  was  sublimated  by  suffer- 
ing, but  still  it  was  a  good  and  a  kindred  spirit.  Every  man 
in  the  May-Flower,  would  have  had  a  musket  on  his  shoulder 
at  Marston  Moor.  If  we  would  duly  appreciate  puritanism, 
let  us  compare  the  reign  of  the  first  James  with  that  of  the 
third  William.  We  know  that  it  is  a  favourite  trick  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  writers,  to  date  the  regeneration  of  the  English 
constitution  from  the  second  rather  than  the  first  revolution — 
which,  forsooth,  they  call  a  rebellion — but  where,  in  what 
bloody  school,  had  men  in  the  mean  time  learned  the  right 
of  revolution?  Who  taugkt  them  that  they  might  withdraw 
the  axe  from  the  royal  fasces,  arhitrio  popularis  aiirce,  to  turn 
its  edge  against  royalty  itself?  Not  Laud  or  Strafford,  the 
bigot  or  the  renegade — not  Hobbes  or  Clarendon,  the  advocate 
or  the  apologist  of  tyranny — not  the  "royal  martyr"  himself, 
either  in  his  "large  declaration"  or  his  grand  expedition 
against  the  Scottish  covenanters — not,  alas !  the  fifty  editions 
of  the  Icon  Basilike — but  they  learned  it  in  defending  the 
rights  of  conscience — (not  consisting,  as  Hume  impudently 
asserts,  in  the  rejection  of  surplices  and  lawn  sleeves,) — and 
through  them  the  other  rights  of  human  nature  and  civil 
society.     This  was  puritanism,  and  this  was  the  influence, 
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however  modified  by  circumstances,  that  gave  the  impulse  and 
the  consummation  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  But  for  the 
lessons  of  Milton,  and  Fairfax,  and  Hampden, 

'^And  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom ; 

even  those  who  would 

Have  one  man  but  a  man" — 

we  should  scarce  have  heard  of  the  contract  between  the  king 
and  the  nation,  or  of  the  abdication  of  a  divine  and  indefea- 
sible right  in  the  case  of  James  II.  It  was  no  Jacobite 
catechism  which  taught  the  commons  of  England  the  mys- 
terious tenets  of  the  act  of  settlement.  They  were  found  in 
the  sawdust  before  Whitehall.  Royalty  went  to  school  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Star-chamber. 

Long,  however,  before  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
Puritanism  had  proceeded  rapidly  and  far  with  its  work  in 
New  England. 

"In  strict  connection  with  her  absurd  penal  legislation,  which 
bears  such  striking  marks  of  a  narrow  sectarian  spirit,  and  of  those 
religious  passions  which  had  been  warmed  by  persecution  and  were 
still  fermenting  among  the  people,  a  body  of  political  laws  is  to  be 
found,  which,  though  written  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  ahead  of 
the  liberties  of  our  age. 

"The  general  principles  which  are  the  ground-work  of  modern 
constitutions, — principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe, 
and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century, — were  all  recognised  and  determined  by  the  laws  of 
New  England;  the  intervention  of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  the 
free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities,  personal  lib- 
erty, and  trial  by  jury,  were  all  positively  established  without  dis- 
cussion. 

"In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  find  the  germ  and  gradual  development  of  that  township  in- 
dependence, which  is  the  life  and  main-spring  of  American  liberty  at 
the  present  day.  The  political  existence  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  commenced  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  and 
was  gradually  and  imperfectly  communicated  to  the  different  mem- 
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bers  of  the  social  body.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  township  was  organized  before  the  county,  the  county 
before  the  state,  the  state  before  the  union. 

"In  New  England,  townships  were  completely  and  definitely  consti- 
tuted as  early  as  1650.  The  independence  of  the  township  was  the 
nucleus  round  which  the  local  interests,  passions,  rights,  and  duties 
collected  and  clung.  It  gave  scope  to  the  activity  of  a  real  political 
life,  most  thoroughly  democratic  and  republican.  The  colonies  still 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-comitry ;  monarchy  was  still 
the  law  of  the  state ;  but  the  republic  was  already  established  in  every 
township.  I 

"The  towns  named  their  own  magistrates  of  every  kind,  rated  them- 
selves, and  levied  their  own  taxes.  In  the  parish  of  New  England  the 
law  of  representation  was  not  adopted,  but  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity were  discussed,  as  at  Athens,  in  the  market-place,  by  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens. 

"In  studying  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  at  this  first  era  of 
the  American  republics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  the  ad- 
vanced theory  of  legislation  which  they  display.  The  ideas  there 
formed  of  the  duties  of  society  towards  its  members  are  evidently 
much  loftier  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  European 
legislators  at  that  time:  obligations  were  there  imposed  which  were 
elsewhere  slighted.  In  the  states  of  New  England,  from  the  first, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  provided  for;  strict  measures  were 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and  surveyors  were  appointed 
to  attend  to  them;  registers  were  established  in  every  parish,  in 
which  the  results  of  public  deliberations,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  the  citizens  were  entered;  clerks  were  directed  to  keep 
these  registers;  officei^  were  charged  with  the  administration  of 
vacant  inheritances,  and  with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  land- 
marks; and  many  others  were  created,  whose  chief  functions  were 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  community.  The  law  enters 
into  a  thousand  useful  provisions  for  a  number  of  social  wants 
which  are  at  present  very  inadequately  felt  in  France. 

"But  it  is  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  public  education  that  the 
original  character  of  American  civilisation  is  at  once  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.  'It  being,^  says  the  law,  'one  chief  project  of  Satan 
to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  persuading 
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from  the  use  of  tongues,  to  the  end  that  learnmg  may  not  be  buried 
in  the  graves  of  our  fore-fathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the 
Lord  assisting  our  endeavors,'  &c.  Here  follow  clauses  establish- 
ing schools  in  eveiy  township,  and  obliging  the  inhabitants,  under 
pain  of  heavy  fines,  to  support  them.  Schools  of  a  superior  kind 
were  founded  in  the  same  manner  in  the  more  populous  districts. 
The  municipal  authorities  were  bound  to  enforce  the  sending  of 
children  to  school  by  their  parents;  they  were  empowered  to  inflict 
fines  upon  all  who  refuse  compliance;  and  in  cases  of  continued 
resistance,  society  assumed  the  place  of  the  parent,  took  possession 
of  the  child,  and  deprived  the  father  of  those  natural  rights  which 
he  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose.  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  have 
remarked  the  preamble  of  these  enactments :  in  America,  religion  is 
the  road  to  knowledge,  and  the  obser\^ance  of  the  divine  laws  leads 
man  to  civil  freedom.  * 

"In  the  bosom  of  this  obscure  democracy,  which  had  as  yet 
brought  forth  neither  generals,  nor  philosophers,  nor  authors,  a 
man  might  stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  free  people,  and  pronounce 
the   following   fine   definition   of   liberty,  f 

"  'Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own 
liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both 
by  men  and  beasts,  to  do  what  they  list;  and  this  liberty  is  incon- 
sistent with  authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint;  by  this  liberty 
sumus  omnes  deteriores :  'tis  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a 
civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object 
of  authority;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good: 
for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your  very  lives, 
and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof. 
This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority;  and 
the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  administrations  for  your  good, 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring  at 
the  honour  and  power  of  authority.' 

"The  remarks  I  have  made  will  suffice  to  display  the  character  of 

*  In  the  year  1630,  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  Plymouth,  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  devoted  £400  sterling  to  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

t  "Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  vol,  ii,  p,  13.  Thip  speecl^ 
was  made  by  Winthrop," 
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Anglo-American  civilisation  in  its  true  light.  It  is  the  result  (and 
this  should  be  constantly  present  to  the  mind)  of  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  in  other  places  have  been  in  frequent  hostility,  but 
which  in  America  have  been  admirably  incorporated  and  combined 
with  one  another.  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  Religion,  and  the  spirit 
of  Liberty." 

One  of  the  finest  generalisations  of  Madame  de  Stael,  be- 
cause better  founded  than  most  of  those  broad  divisions  which 
were  so  congenial  to  her  turn  of  thought,  is  that  in  which 
she  separates  the  philosophical  progress  of  the  human  race  into 
four  periods:  ^'the  heroic  era,  which  was  at  the  foundation  of 
civilisation;  patriotism,  which  constituted  the  glory  of  antiq- 
uity ;  chivalry,  which,  was  the  armed  religion  of  Europe ;  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  which,  commenced  with  the  reformation." 
The  early  history  of  this  country  exhibits  very  remarkably 
the  difference  between  the  second  and  the  last  of  these  epochs. 
The  most  enlightened  ancient  clung  with  inconceivable  tenacity 
to  his  own  country;  liberty  with  him  was  rather  an  incident 
than  a  principle ;  when  deprived  of  it  he  either  fell  on  his  own 
sword,  lingered  within  the  scent  of  his  assassins,  (Cicero  was 
stabbed  in  his  litter,  reading  Euripides,)  or  retreated,  back- 
wards, with  his  eye  on  the  capitol,  hoping  for  a  signal  to 
return  on  any  terms.  The  palladium  of  an  ancient  colony 
was  always  a  gross  material  image — a  portion,  as  it  were,  of 
their  native  soil,  generally  snatched  from  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  their  former  homes.  Their  liberties  were  always, 
ruined  before  they  emigrated — they  never  emigrated  to  escape 
ruin.  The  love  of  liberty,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  of 
religious  liberty,  teaches  men  that  the  rights  of  property,  how- 
ever well  secured,  are  valueless  without  a  guarantee  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and,  converting  an  instinct  into  a  virtue, 
sustains  by  the  purity  of  its  aims  the  weakness  of  its  enter- 
prises. 'Antiquity  had  great  names,  but  ''ne'er  a  Roman  of 
them  all,"  had  the  Atlantic  been  bridged,  could  have  pushed 
a  colony  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment wanting  which  we  have  since  found  in  the  pilgrims  and 
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in  William  Penn.  This  is  our  answer  to  those  who  fling  in 
our  path  the  story  of  the  ancient  republics.  We  have  derived 
our  vitality  (and  we  look  the  same  way  for  our  strength  and 
cohesion)  from  a  principle  unknown  to  them.  The  warrant 
of  our  hope  lies  in  no  presumed  change  in  human  nature,  but 
in  a  proved  and  apparent  elevation  and  expansion  in  the  ends 
and  methods  of  human  existence. 

The  equality  of  condition  in  the  United  States,  an  equality 
coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  a  natural  result 
of  the  tenets  of  the  early  colonists,  is  traced  by  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  through  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail,  to  which,  indeed,  he  seems  too  much  disposed 
to  look  rather  as  a  cause  than  a  consequence.  If  the  township 
system  (a  system,  by  the  way,  confined  in  its  political  charac- 
teristics almost  wholly  to  New  England)  was  of  the  nature 
and  importance  which  it  is  represented  still  to  possess,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  effectual  leveller,  and  have  operated  imper- 
ceptibly to  neutralise  the  old  law  of  descents.  But  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  little  freeholds  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  must  perceive  that  the  division  of 
the  soil  began  long  before  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question. 
The  point  has,  in  fact,  long  since  been  reached,  at  which  divi- 
sion ceased.  New  England  cannot  feed  her  existing  popula- 
tion, and  yearly  throws  off  a  large  surplus  into  the  west.  This, 
however,  is  not  very  material.  Cause  or  consequence,  all  bar- 
riers in  restraint  of  the  free  alienation  of  land,  have  long 
ago  been  broken  down.  Posterity  is  no  party  to  an  American 
bargain  and  sale.  Equality  of  condition  and  fortune,  as  well 
as  of  rights,  is  as  nearly  established  as  the  difference  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  will  admit.  This 
is  certainly  the  object,  and  the  very  desirable  object,  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  It  needs  no  remedy.  There  is  among  us 
another  point  of  equality,  however,  that  of  acquirement, 
which  presents  to  every  stranger  a  dead  level  of  intellectual 
uniformity.  Like  one  of  our  own  prairies,  the  eye  looks  over 
it  in  vain  for  an  elevation.     This  fact,  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
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can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  so  accurate  an  observer 
as  M.  de  Tocqueville. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  there  are  so  few  uninstructed,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  few  learned  individuals.  Primary  instruction 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  body :  superior  instruction  is  scarcely  to 
be  obtained  by  any.  This  is  not  surprising;  it  is  in  fact  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  what  we  have  advanced  above.  Almost  all  the 
Americans  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  can' therefore  obtain  the 
first  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

"In  America  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  rich  enough  to 
live  without  a  profession.  Every  profession  requires  an  appren- 
ticeship, which  limits  the  time  of  instruction  to  the  early  years  of 
life.  At  fifteen  they  enter  upon  their  calling,  (dans  une  carriere,) 
and  thus  their  education  ends  at  the  age  when  ours  begins.  What- 
ever is  done  after^'ards,  is  with  a  view  to  some  special  and  lucrative 
object;  a  science  is  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  only 
branch  of  it  which  is  attended  to,  is  such  as  admits  of  an  immediate 
practical  application. 

"In  America  most  of  the  nch  men  were  formerly  poor:  most  of 
those  who  now  enjoy  leisure  were  absorbed  in  business  during  their 
youth;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  when  they  might  have  had 
a  taste  for  study,  they  had  no  time  for  it,  and  when  the  time  is  at 
their  disposal  they  have  no  longer  the  inclination. 

"There  is  no  class,  then,  in  America  in  which  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures  is  transmitted  with  hereditary  fortune  and  leisure, 
and  by  which  the  labours  of  the  intellect  are  held  in  honour.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  an  equal  want  of  the  desire  and  the  power  of 
application  to  these  objects. 

"A  middling  standard  is  fixed  in  America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they  can;  some  as  they  rise,  others  as 
they  descend.  Of  course,  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  are  to 
be  found  who  entertain  the  same  number  of  ideas  on  religion,  his- 
tory, science,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  government.  The 
gifts  of  intellect  proceed  directly  from  God,  and  man  cannot  pre- 
vent their  unequal  distribution.  But  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
tnings  which  we  have  here  represented,  it  happens  that,  although 
the  capacities  of  men  are  widely  different,  as  the  Creator  has  doubt- 
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less  intended  they  should  be,  they  are  submitted  to  the  same  method 
of  treatment. 

"America,  then,  exhibits  in  her  social  state  a  most  extraordinaiy 
phenomenon.  Men  are  there  seen  on  a  greater  equality  in  point  of 
fortune  and  intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  more  equal  in  their  strength, 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  or  in  any  age  of  which 
history  has  preserved  the  remembrance." 

It  may  not  be  very  flattering  to  our  national  vanity  to  be 
told  that  this  mediocrity  of  acquirement  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
evils  of  our  form  of  government,  and  that,  so  long  as  that  is 
preserved,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  see  literary  or  scientific  men 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  class  in  American  society.  It 
is  an  evil  therefore  under  which  we  must  be  contented  to  exist, 
and  for  which  we  must  seek  an  indemnity  in  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  mass, — the  exaltation  of  the  general  level.  Yet 
in  point  of  mere  pecuniary  interest,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
calculate  the  loss  which  we  suffer  for  want  of  a  better  esti- 
mate of  learned  men,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  indifference 
which  is  displayed  by  legislative  bodies  to  the  interests  of 
science.  Our  local  and  minor  history  slides  by  us  without  a 
record.  Scarce  an  effort  is  made,  on  any  liberal  scale,  to 
explore  the  geological  resources  of  many  portions  of  a  country 
peculiarly  rich  in  minerals.  Agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  really 
in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Columella. 
The  sword  is  every  day  half  unsheathed,  to  settle  questions  of 
boundary.  All  efforts  fail  (the  last  efforts  which  should  fail 
in  a  commercial  nation,)  to  establish  a  national  observatory; 
and  the  arts  of  fortification  and  engineering,  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  national  patronage,  are  threatened  with  neglect 
and  extinction.  The  doubt  about  the  power  to  foster  the  sci- 
ences, arises  more  from  want  of  inclination  than  of  ability; 
and  that  want  of  inclination  is  unhappily  an  inherent  and 
radical  defect,  not  a  mere  temporary  incident.  It  is  folly  to 
shut  our  own  eyes  to  it,  and  then  believe  that  it  is  not  visible  to 
others. 

Having  alluded  to  equality  of  condition,  we  must,  before 
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leaving  the  topic,  be  permitted  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  it,  in 
order  to  correct  one  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  's  most  serious  errors. 
The  declared  law  of  American  politics,  which  here  is  fairly 
and  clearly  written  down,  but  which  in  most  other  countries 
is  a  palimpsest,  whose  original  text  has  been  obscured  and 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  valueless  traditions  of  each  passing 
generation, — is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  This  law  once 
established,  equality  of  political  rights,  with  its  oldest  off- 
spring, universal  suffrage,  and  an  approximation  to  equality  of 
social  condition,  follow  of  course.  This  approximation,  but 
for  the  accidental  existence  among  us  of  the  black  population, 
would  have  become  still  closer.  It  seems  a  rule  of  Providence, 
that  the  Spartans  shall  always  have  their  Helots.  Equality  of 
condition,  thus  tempered,  seems  so  natural  a  consequence  of 
political  equality,  that  it  is  not  felt  as  an  evil,  though  foreign- 
ers cannot  comprehend  it.  The  territorial  superiority  of  the 
great  southern  landholders,  coupled,  as  it  was,  with  the  exist- 
ence of  African  slaves,  affected,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  their 
political  influence;  but  socially,  the  distinction  was  not  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  white,  but  between  the  white  and  the 
negro.  Besides,  they  never  possessed  superior  political  rights 
— the  freehold  qualification,  even  in  Virginia,  being  always 
attainable,  as  it  was  not  of  great  value.  As  to  the  few  fam- 
ilies on  the  Hudson,  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  form 
a  class.  When  M.  de  Tocqueville,  therefore,  talks  of  the  aris- 
tocratic element  in  this  country,  and  endeavours  to  trace  it 
even  now,  he  hunts  a  shadow.  There  is  no  such  element. 
In  fact  he  acknowledges  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution, all  the  weight  of  the  rich  proprietors  was  thrown  into 
the  popular  scale.  The  loyalists  were  insignificant  in  point 
of  numbers.  The  assertion  that  a  class  exists,  hostile  to  the 
political  doctrines  of  the  country,  is  founded  on  an  inference 
from  an  assumption.  The  assumption  is,  that  the  two  parties 
which  formerly  divided  the  country  had  different  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  law,  of  which  we  have  recently 
spoken;  whereas,  they  differed  merely  in  the  mode  of  apply- 
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ing  it.  The  inference  is,  that  the  unsuccessful  one  of  those 
parties,  comprising,  as  the  author  affects  to  believe,  the  rich, 
who  live  retired  from  public  life,  now  forms  a  distinct  dis- 
affected political  body. 

"When  the  democratic  party,"  says  our  author,  "obtained  power, 
they  immediately  assumed  the  exclusive  direction  of  affairs,  and 
have  ever  since  been  employed  in  remodeling,  upon  their  own  plan, 
the  laws  and  the  mannei-s  of  the  nation.  At  present,  the  richer 
classes  take  little  part  in  politics;  and  wealth,  far  from  conferring 
power,  is  a  source  of  distrust,  and  an  obstacle  to  its  attainment. 
The  rich,  therefore,  prefer  rather  to  abandon  the  arena  than  to 
maintain  an  unequal  contest  with  their  poorest  fellow  citizens. 
Unable  to  assume,  in  political  life,  the  same  station  which  they  hold 
in  domestic  intercourse,  they  abandon  the  former  and  occupy  them- 
selves exclusively  with  the  latter.  Living  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
munity, they  are  separated  from  it  by  distinct  tastes  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

"Look  at  yonder  opulent  citizen:  you  would  take  him  for  a  Jew 
of  the  twelfth  century,  afraid  that  his  wealth  might  be  suspected. 
He  affects  simplicity  in  his  dress  and  deportment;  yet,  within  his 
house,  no  one  can  be  more  luxurious.  Into  that  sanctuary,  however, 
only  a  few  select  friends,  whom  he  condescends  to  call  his  equals, 
are  permitted  to  penetrate.  There  is  not  a  noble  in  Europe  more 
jealous  of  the  privileges  of  his  station  than  he;  nor  one  more  exclu- 
sive in  his  pleasures.  The  same  man,  on  his  way  to  his  dusty 
counting-house,  in  the  busy  part  of  the  town,  where  he  is  accessible 
to  evei^  one,  stops  in  the  street  to  talk  politics  with  his  shoemaker, 
and  shakes  hands  with  him  at  parting.  Under  all  this  disguise  of 
enthusiastic  obsequiousness,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  rich  are 
disgusted  with  democracy,  and  that  they  hate  and  despise  the  peo- 
ple." 

We  are  abundantly  surprised  that  so  sagacious  an  observer 
as  M.  de  Tocqueville,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  into 
such  gross  absurdities.  In  the  first  place  he  has  himself  satis- 
factorily shown,  that  wealth  in  America  seldom  outlasts  a 
single  generation.  It  is  therefore  a  solecism,  to  point  at  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  current  period  as  the  remnants  of  a 
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political  party,  abandoning  the  arena  in  consequence  of  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  by 
no  means  universally  true,  that  wealthy  men  are  excluded 
from  office ;  though  it  generally  happens  that  they  do  not  vol- 
untarily choose  to  tread  a  very  thorny  path,  which  leads  to 
nothing  but  regret  for  lost  repose.  In  the  third  place,  the  two 
facts  out  of  which  he  has  formed  such  a  Janus — Sybarite  and 
demagogue,  with  one  face  looking  in,  the  other  out  of  doors — 
exist  principally  in  his  own  imagination.  Rich  men  in  Amer- 
ica, as  in  other  countries,  enjoy  their  wealth  in  their  own  way, 
and  with  friends  of  their  own  choice — if  unostentatiously,  so 
much  the  better;  and  as  to  the  political  interview  with  the 
shoemaker,  it  is  (when  it  takes  place  at  all)  the  result  of  the 
social  equality  we  have  spoken  of  above,  and  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  course,  as  any  other  result  of  it.  The  shoemaker 
may  be  a  shrewd  person,  and  capable  of  making  the  conver- 
sation a  beneficial  one;  or  perhaps  the  two  men  are  united 
in  some  useful  undertaking,  as  joint  managers  of  a  charity, 
or  joint  trustees  of  a  fund.  Men  in  America  do  not  find 
public  political  office  the  surest  way  to  influence.  If  M.  de 
Tocqueville  had  looked  through  the  whole  class  of  which  he 
has  formed  so  erroneous  an  estimate,  he  would  have  discovered 
very  few  whose  ascendency  is  not  exerted  upon  numerous 
associations  of  their  fellow  men,  and  exerted  to  most  excellent 
purpose.  In  these  associations,  it  seldom  happens  that  wealth 
is  an  obstacle  to  confidence.  The  Jew  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  M.  de  Tocqueville 's  picture,  was  probably  neither  thanking 
his  shoemaker  for  his  vote  of  yesterday,  nor  soliciting  it  for 
to-morrow;  yet  he  probably  had  received  it,  and  expected  it 
on  the  next  occasion.  In  a  community  where  men  are  in  such 
real  contact  as  they  are  in  ours,  the  apparent  contact  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  web  is  not  so  close,  that  the 
filaments  must  not  occasionally  be  visible.  That  wealth  gives 
little  power  in  the  United  States,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
grant;  but  property  is  amply  protected,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  shared  by  all  classes,  and  that  the  poor  man  of  to- 
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day  may  be  the  rich  one  of  to-morrow.  This  being  the  case, 
the  richer  classes  who  wish  only  to  enjoy,  according  to  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  are  either  not  discontented,  or  (which  is  not  to 
be  presumed)  are  so  without  a  cause.  What  they  desire,  is 
secure — their  possessions  and  their  enjoyments;  what  they  do 
not  aspire  to,  political  distinction,  they  need  not  complain 
of  wanting.  Our  author  has  mistaken  a  universal  concomitant 
of  wealth,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  for  an  incident  in  Amer- 
ican political  physiology.  The  rich  are  those  who  doubt  and 
fear  most,  because  they  are  those  who  have  most  to  lose.  A 
French  rentier  is  not  among  the  hottest  of  revolutionists;  he 
shifts  his  cockade  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Festina  lente  is  good 
advice  in  politics,  but  the  rich  most  fully  feel  its  propriety. 
If  M.  de  Tocqueville  will  but  read  his  own  notes,  or  even  the 
pages  of  his  own  printed  book,  he  will  discover,  in  what  he 
has  there  set  down  concerning  America,  an  ample  refutation 
of  one  of  the  few  serious  mistakes  into  which  he  has  been  led 
concerning  us. 

We  have  already  seen  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  attributes 
great  virtue  (and  very  justly  so,)  to  the  experience  and  ac- 
tivity acquired  in  the  local  management  of  the  affairs  of 
towns.  He  may  have  pushed  his  theory  too  far,  but  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  provincial  legis- 
lation. The  management  of  township  and  county  affairs  fits 
men,  as  in  a  school,  for  the  more  enlarged  duties  of  directing 
the  interests  of  the  state.  It  moreover  gives  to  each  individual 
a  degree  of  influence  and  importance  felt  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  persuades  him  that  he  too  has  a  part  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 
Comparing  a  centralised  administration,  like  that  of  France, 
with  the  diffused  power  which  produces  similar  ends  here, 
the  author  says: — 

"It  is  undeniable,  that  the  want  of  those  uniform  regulations 
which  control  the  conduct  of  every  inhabitant  of  France,  is  not  un- 
frequently  felt  in  the  United  States.  Gross  instances  of  social 
indifference  and  neglect  are  to  be  met  with;  and  from  time  to  time 
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disgraceful  blemishes  are  seen,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding civilisation.  Useful  undertakings,  which  cannot  succeed 
without  perpetual  attention  and  rigorous  exactitude,  are  very  fre- 
quently abandoned  in  the  end;  for  in  America  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  the  people  is  subject  to  sudden  impulses  and  momentary 
exertions.  The  European  who  is  accustomed  to  find  a  functionary 
always  at  hand  to  interfere  with  all  he  undertakes,  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  himself  to  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  townships.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  lesser  details  of  the  police,  which  render  life  easy  and  comforta- 
ble, are  neglected  in  America;  but  that  the  essential  guarantees  of 
man  in  society  are  as  strong  there  as  elsewhere.  In  America  the 
power  which  conducts  the  government  is  far  less  regular,  less  en- 
lightened, and  less  learned,  but  an  hundred  fold  more  authoritative 
than  in  Europe.  In  no  countiy  in  the  world  do  the  citizens  make 
such  exertions  for  the  common  weal:  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no 
people  which  has  established  schools  as  numerous  and  as  efficacious, 
places  of  public  worship  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  Unifoi-mity  or  permanence 
of  design,  the  minute  arrangement  of  details,  and  the  perfection  of 
an  ingenious  administration,  must  not  be  sought  for  in  the  United 
States :  but  it  will  be  easy  to  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms 
of  a  power,  which,  if  it  is  somewhat  barbarous,  is  at  least  robust; 
and  of  an  existence,  which  is  checkered  with  accidents  indeed,  but 
cheered  at  the  same  time  by  animation  and  effort. 

"It  is  not  the  administrative,  but  the  political  effects  of  the  local 
system  that  I  most  admire  in  America.  In  the  United  States  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  every  where  kept  in  view;  they  are  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  every 
citizen  is  as  warmly  attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  nation;  he  boasts  of  its  success,  to 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  contributed;  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  general  prosperity  by  which  he  profits.  The  feeling  he  enter- 
tains towards  the  state  is  analogous  to  that  which  unites  him  to  his 
family,  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  egotism  that  he  interests  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  his  country. 

"The  European  generally  submits  to  a  public  officer  because  he 
represents  a  superior  force;  but  to  an  American  he  represents  a 
right.     In  America  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  renders  obedience  to 
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man,  but  to  justice  and  to  law.  If  the  opinion  which  the  citizen 
entertains  of  himself  is  exaggerated,  it  is  at  least  salutary;  he  un- 
hesitatingly confides  in  his  own  powers,  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
all-sufficient.  When  a  private  individual  meditates  an  undertak- 
ing, however  directly  connected  it  may  be  with  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, he  never  thinks  of  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  he  publishes  his  plan,  offers  to  execute  it  himself,  courts 
the  assistance  of  other  individuals,  and  struggles  manfully  against 
all  obstacles.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  less  successful  than  the  state 
might  have  been  in  his  position;  but  in  the  end,  the  sum  of  these 
private  undertakings  far  exceeds  all  that  the  government  could 
have  done. 

"I  believe  that  provincial  institutions  are  useful  to  all  nations,  but 
nowhere  do  they  appear  to  me  to  be  more  indispensable  than 
amongst  a  democratic  people.  In  an  aristocracy,  order  can  always 
be  maintained  in  the  midst  of  liberty ;  and  as  the  rulers  have  a  great 
deal  to  lose,  order  is  to  them  a  first-rate  consideration.  In  like  man- 
ner an  aristocracy  protects  the  people  from  the  excesses  of  despo- 
tism, because  it  always  possesses  an  organized  power  ready  to  resist 
a  despot.  But  a  democracy  without  provincial  institutions  has  no 
security  against  these  evils.  How  can  a  populace,  unaccustomed  to 
freedom  in  small  concerns,  learn  to  use  it  temperately  in  great  af- 
fairs'? What  resistance  can  be  offered  to  tyranny  in  a  country 
where  every  private  individual  is  impotent,  and  where  the  citizens 
are  united  by  no  common  tie?  Those  who  dread  the  license  of  the 
mob,  and  those  who  fear  the  rule  of  absolute  power,  ought  alike  to 
desire  the  progressive  growth  of  provincial  liberties." 

M.  de  Tocqueville's  opinions  upon  the  importance  of  the 
judicial  function  in  the  United  States  are  too  important  to  be 
wholly  passed  over,  though  we  have  not  room  for  them  in 
extenso.  He  is  nearly  right  in  his  view  of  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  character  of  the  principal  of  those  functions  is 
acknowledged,  although  he  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that 
not  so  much  as  an  individual  is  found  to  contest  it.  Should 
he  again  visit  the  United  States,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  fur- 
nishing him  with  the  elaborate  opinion  of  a  learned  and  in- 
genious judge  in  strong,  though  we  believe  not  very  success- 
ful, contravention  of  the  powers  of  his  order.     Ampliare  juris- 
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dictio-nem  is  said  to  be  a  besetting  judicial  sin ;  henceforth  the 
calumny  cannot  be  proverbial. 

"The  Americans  have  retained  the  three  distinguishmg  charac- 
teristics of  the  judicial  power;  an  American  judge  can  only  pro- 
nounce a  decision  when  litigation  has  arisen,  he  is  only  conversant 
with  special  cases,  and  he  cannot  act  until  the  cause  has  been  duly 
brought  before  the  court.  His  position  is  therefore  perfectly  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  magistrate  of  other  nations;  and  he  is  neverthe- 
less invested  with  immense  political  power.  If  the  sphere  of  his 
authority  and  his  means  of  action  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
judges,  it  may  be  asked  whence  he  derives  a  power  which  they  do 
not  possess.  The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that 
the  Americans  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  judges  to  found 
their  decisions  on  the  constitution,  rather  than  on  the  laws.  In 
other  words,  they  have  left  them  at  liberty  not  to  apply  such  laws 
as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 

"I  am  aware  that  a  similar  right  has  been  claimed — but  claimed 
in  vain — by  courts  of  justice  in  other  countries;  but  in  America  it  is 
recognised  by  all  the  authorities;  and  not  a  party,  nor  so  much  as 
an  individual,  is  fomid  to  contest  it. 

"Whenever  a  law  which  the  judge  holds  to  be  unconstitutional  is 
argued  in  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  he  may  refuse  to  admit 
it  as  a  rule;  this  power  is  the  only  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  magistrate,  but  it  gives  rise  to  immense  political  influ- 
ence. Few  laws  can  escape  the  searching  analysis  of  the  judicial 
power  for  any  length  of  time,  for  there  are  few  which  are  not  prej- 
udicial to  some  private  interest  or  other,  and  none  which  may  not 
be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  by  the  choice  of  parties,  or  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  from  the  time  that  a  judge  has  re- 
fused to  apply  any  given  law  in  a  case,  that  law  loses  a  portion  of 
its  moral  cogency.  The  persons  to  whose  interests  it  is  prejudicial, 
learn  that  means  exist  of  evading  its  authority;  and  similar  suits 
are  multiplied,  until  it  becomes  powerless.  One  of  two  alterna- 
tives must  then  be  resorted  to:  the  people  must  alter  the  constitu- 
tion, or  the  legislature  must  repeal  the  law.  The  political  power 
which  the  Americans  have  intrusted  to  their  courts  of  justice  is 
therefore  immense;  but  the  evils  of  this  power  are  considerably 
diminished,  by  the  obligation  which  has  been  imposed  of  attacking 
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the  laws  through  the  courts  of  justice  alone.  If  the  judge  had  been 
empowered  to  contest  the  laws  on  the  ground  of  theoretical  generali- 
ties; if  he  had  been  enabled  to  open  an  attack  or  to  pass  a  censure 
on  the  legislature,  he  would  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  sphere;  and  as  the  champion  or  the  antagonist  of  a  party, 
he  would  have  arrayed  the  hostile  passions  of  a  nation  in  the  con- 
flict. But  when  a  judge  contests  a  law,  applied  to  some  particular 
case  in  an  obscure  proceeding,  the  importance  of  his  attack  is  con- 
cealed from  the  public  gaze;  his  decision  bears  upon  the  interest 
of  an  individual,  and  if  the  law  is  slighted,  it  is  only  colaterally. 
Moreover,  although  it  be  censured,  it  is  not  abolished;  its  moral 
force  may  be  diminished,  but  its  cogency  is  by  no  means  suspended ; 
and  its  final  destruction  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  reiterated 
attacks  of  judicial  functionaries.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that 
by  connecting  the  censureship  of  the  laws  with  the  private  interests 
of  members  of  the  community,  and  by  intimately  uniting  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  law  with  the  prosecution  of  an  individual,  the  legisla- 
tion is  protected  from  wanton  assailants,  and  from  the  daily  ag- 
gressions of  party  spirit.  The  errors  of  the  legislator  are  exposed 
whenever  their  evil  consequences  are  most  felt;  and  it  is  always  a 
positive  and  appreciable  fact  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  pros- 
ecution. 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of  the  American  courts  to 
be  at  once  the  most  favourable  to  liberty  as  well  as  to  public  order. 
If  the  judge  could  only  attack  the  legislator  openly  and  directly,  he 
would  sometimes  be  afraid  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  his  will;  and 
at  other  moments  party  spirit  might  encourage  him  to  brave  it  at 
every  turn.  The  laws  would  consequently  be  attacked  when  the 
power  from  which  they  emanate  is  weak,  and  obeyed  when  it  is 
strong.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  would  be  useful  to  respect  them, 
they  would  be  contested ;  and  when  it  would  be  easy  to  convert  them 
into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  they  would  be  respected.  But  the 
American  judge  is  brought  into  the  political  arena  independently  of 
his  own  will.  He  only  judges  the  law,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
judge  a  case.  The  political  question  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
resolve  is  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  parties,  and  he  cannot 
refuse  to  decide  it  without  abdicating  the  duties  of  his  post.  He 
performs  his  functions  as  a  citizen  by  fulfilling  the  precise  duties 
which  belong  to  his  profession  as  a  magistrate.     It  is  true  that 
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upon  this  system  the  judicial  eensureship  which  is  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  justice  over  the  legislation  cannot  extend  to  all  laws  indis- 
tinctly, in  as  much  as  some  of  them  can  never  give  rise  to  that  exact 
species  of  contestation  which  is  termed  a  law-suit;  and  even  when 
such  a  contestation  is  possible,  it  may  happen  that  no  one  cares  to 
bring  it  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  Americans  have  often  felt 
this  disadvantage,  but  they  have  left  the  remedy  incomplete,  lest 
they  should  give  it  an  efficacy  which  might  in  some  cases  prove 
dangerous.  Within  these  limits,  the  power  vested  in  the  American 
courts  of  justice  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  unconstitutional, 
forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  which  has  ever  been  devised 
against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies." 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  the  history  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  road  is  too  familiar  to  our  readers, 
and  the  journey  would  seem  tedious.  But  we  shall  cull,  with- 
out any  comment,  here  and  there  an  opinion  or  sentiment,  to 
illustrate  his  mode  of  viewing  it,  and  because  the  notions  of  an 
intelligent  traveller,  be  they  true  or  false,  are  valuable,  in  as 
much  as  he  does  not  look  from  a  common  point  of  view  with 
ourselves. 

"The  confederation  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  when 
it  officially  proclaimed  its  inability  to  conduct  the  government,  and 
appealed  to  the  constituent  authority  of  the  nation.  If  America 
ever  approached  (for  however  brief  a  time)  that  lofty  pinnacle  of 
glory  to  which  the  fancy  of  its  inhabitants  is  wont  to  point,  it  was 
at  the  solemn  moment  at  which  the  power  of  the  nation  abdicated, 
as  it  were,  the  empire  of  the  land.  All  ages  have  furnished  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  struggling  with  energy  to  win  its  indepen- 
dence; and  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in  throwing  off  the  English 
yoke  have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  Separated  from  their 
enemies  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and  backed  by  a  power- 
ful ally,  the  success  of  the  United  States  may  be  more  justly  at- 
tributed to  their  geogTaphical  position  than  to  the  valour  of  their 
armies  or  the  patriotism  of  their  citizens.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
compare  the  American  war  to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  or 
the  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  those  of  the  French,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  without  credit  and  without  allies. 
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yet  capable  of  opposing  a  twentieth  part  of  their  population  to  the 
world,  and  of  bearing  the  torch  of  revolution  beyond  their  frontiers 
whilst  they  stifled  its  devouring  flame  within  the  bosom  of  their 
country.  But  it  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  society  to  see  a  great 
people  turn  a  calm  and  scrutinising  eye  upon  itself  when  apprised 
by  the  legislature  that  the  wheels  of  government  are  stopped;  to 
see  it  carefully  examine  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  patiently  wait 
for  two  whole  years  until  a  remedy  was  discovered,  which  it  volun- 
tarily adopted  without  having  wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from 
mankind.  At  the  time  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion was  discovered,  America  possessed  the  double  advantage  of 
that  calm  which  had  succeeded  the  effervescence  of  the  revolution, 
and  of  those  gi'eat  men  who  had  led  the  revolution  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  assembly  which  accepted  the  task  of  composing  the 
second  constitution  was  small ;  *  but  George  Washington  was  its 
president,  and  it  contained  the  choicest  talents  and  the  noblest  hearts 
which  had  ever  appeared  in  the  new  world."         *  *  * 

"In  examining  the  balance  of  power  as  established  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  in  remarking  on  the  one  hand  the  portion  of  sovereignty 
which  has  been  reserved  to  the  several  states,  and  on  the  other  the 
share  of  power  which  the  Union  has  assumed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
federal  legislators  entertained  the  clearest  and  most  accurate  no- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  centralisation  of  government.  The  United 
States  form  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation;  nevertheless 
the  authority  of  the  nation  is  more  central  than  it  was  in  several 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  when  the  American  constitution  was 
formed."  ******** 

"The  dependence  of  the  executive  power  is  one  of  the  defects  in- 
herent in  republican  constitutions.  The  Americans  have  not  been 
able  to  counteract  the  tendency  which  legislative  assemblies  have  to 
get  possession  of  the  government,  but  they  have  rendered  this  pro- 
pensity less  irresistible.  The  salary  of  the  president  is  fixed,  at 
the  time  of  his  entering  upon  office,  for  the  whole  period  of  his 
magistracy.  The  president  is  moreover  provided  with  a  suspensive 
veto,  which  allows  him  to  oppose  the  passing  of  such  laws  as  might 
destroy  the  portion  of  independence  which  the  constitution  awards 
him.     The  struggle  between  the  president  and  the  legislature  must 

*  "It  consisted  of  fif?y-five  members ;  Washington,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
and  the  two  Morrises  were  amongst  the  number." 
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always  be  an  unequal  one,  since  the  latter  is  certain  of  bearing  down 
all  resistance  by  persevering  in  its  plans;  but  the  suspensive  veto 
forces  it  at  least  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and,  if  the  motion  be  per- 
sisted in,  it  must  then  be  backed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  house.  The  veto  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  executive  power,  which,  without  this  security,  might  have  been 
secretly  oppressed,  adopts  this  means  of  pleading  its  cause  and  stat- 
ing its  motives.  But  if  the  legislature  is  certain  of  overpowering 
all  resistance  by  persevering  in  its  plans,  I  reply,  that  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  all  nations,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  a  certain  point 
exists  at  which  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  good 
sense  and  the  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizens."  *  *  * 

"Hitherto  no  citizen  has  shown  any  disposition  to  expose  his 
honour  and  his  life  in  order  to  become  the  president  of  the  United 
States;  because  the  power  of  that  office  is  temporary,  limited,  and 
subordinate.  The  prize  of  fortune  must  be  great  to  encourage  ad- 
venturers in  so  desperate  a  game.  No  candidate  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  arouse  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  or  the  passionate  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  in  his  favour:  for  the  very  simple  reason, 
that  when  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  he  has  but  little 
power,  but  little  wealth,  and  but  little  glory  to  share  amongst  his 
friends;  and  his  influence  in  the  state  is  too  small  for  the  success 
or  the  ruin  of  a  faction  to  depend  upon  the  elevation  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  power."  ******* 

"The  Americans  have  admitted  that  the  head  of  the  executive 
power,  who  has  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  duties  he  is 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  ought  to  be  empowered  to  choose  his  own 
agents,  and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure :  the  legislative  bodies  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  president  more  than  they  direct  it.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  is,  that  at  every  new  election  the  fate 
of  all  the  federal  public  officers  is  in  suspense.  Mr.  Qmncy  Adams, 
on  his  entry  into  office,  discharged  the  majority  of  the  individuals 
who  had  been  appointed  by  his  predecessor:  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  General  Jackson  allowed  a  single  removable  functionary  em- 
ployed in  the  federal  service  to  retain  his  place  beyond  the  first  year 
which  succeeded  his  election.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of 
complaint,  that  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  the  fate 
of  the  humbler  servants  of  an  administration  depends  upon  that 
of    the   ministers.     But   in    elective    governments    this    e\il    is    far 
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greater.  In  a  constitutional  monarchy  successive  ministries  are 
rapidly  formed;  but  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  executive 
power  does  not  change,  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  kept  within 
bounds;  the  changes  which  take  place  are  in  the  details  rather  than 
in  the  principles  of  the  administrative  system :  but  to  substitute  one 
system  for  another,  as  is  done  in  America  every  four  years  by  law, 
is  to  cause  a  sort  of  revolution.  As  to  the  misfortunes  which  may 
fall  upon  individuals  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  thing-s,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  public  officers  is  less 
fraught  with  evil  consequences  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is  so 
easy  to  acquire  an  independent  position  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  public  officer  who  loses  his  place  may  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  not  of  the  means  of  subsistence." 

"Whatever  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  power  may  be,  the 
period  which  immediately  precedes  an  election,  and  the  moment  of 
its  duration,  must  always  be  considered  as  a  national  crisis,  which 
is  perilous  in  proportion  to  the  internal  embaiTassments  and  the 
external  dangers  of  the  country.  Few  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  escape  the  calamities  of  anarchy  or  of  conquest,  every  time 
they  might  have  to  elect  a  new  sovereign.  In  America  society  is  so 
constituted  that  it  can  stand  without  assistance  upon  its  own  basis; 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  pressure  of  external  dangers;  and 
the  election  of  the  president  is  a  cause  of  agitation,  but  not  of 
ruin  "******* 

"It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  without  perceiving  that  the  desire  of  being  re-elected 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  president;  that  his  whole  administration,  and 
even  his  most  indifferent  measures,  tend  to  this  object;  and  that,  as 
the  crisis  approaches,  his  personal  interest  takes  the  place  of  his 
interest  in  the  public  good.  The  principle  of  re-eligibility  renders 
the  corrupt  influence  of  elective  governments  still  more  extensive 
and  pernicious. 

"If  ineligible  a  second  time,  the  president  would  be  far  from  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  for  his  responsibility  would  not  be  lessened; 
but  the  favour  of  the  people  would  not  be  so  necessary  to  him  as  to 
induce  him  to  court  it  by  humouring  its  desires.  If  re-eligible,  (and 
this  is  more  especially  true  at  the  present  day,  when  political  moral- 
ity is  relaxed,  and  when  great  men  are  rare,)  the  president  of  the 
United  States  becomes  an  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  majority. 
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He  adopts  its  likings  and  its  animosities,  he  hastens  to  anticipate  its 
wishes,  he  forestalls  its  complaints,  he  yields  to  its  idlest  cravings, 
and  instead  of  guiding  it,  as  the  legislature  intended  that  he  should 
do,  he  is  ever  ready  to  follow  its  bidding.  Thus,  in  order  not  to 
deprive  the  state  of  the  talents  of  an  individual,  those  talents  have 
been  rendered  almoet  useless;  and  to  resen^e  an  expedient  for  ex- 
traordinary perils,  the  country  has  been  exposed  to  daily  dangers." 

"When  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ad- 
vances on  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  and  simply  says,  'the  state  of 
New  York  versus  the  state  of  Ohio,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  court  which  he  addresses  is  no  ordinary  body;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  one  of  these  parties  represents  one  million,  and  the 
other  two  millions  of  men,  one  is  struck  by  the  responsibility  of 
the  seven  judges  whose  decision  is  about  to  satisfy  or  disappoint  so 
large  a  number  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

"The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union 
are  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  judges.  Without  their  active 
co-operation  the  constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter;  the  executive 
appeals  to  them  for  assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
legislative  powers;  the  legislature  demands  their  protection  from  the 
designs  of  the  executive;  they  defend  the  Union  from  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  states,  the  states  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
Union,  the  public  interest  against  the  interests  of  private  citizens, 
and  the  conservative  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleeting  innovations 
of  democracy.  Their  power  is  enormous,  but  it  is  clothed  in  the 
authority  of  public  opinion.  They  are  the  all-powerful  guardians 
of  a  people  which  respects  law;  but  they  would  be  impotent  against 
popular  neglect  or  popular  contempt.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
is  the  most  intractable  of  agents,  because  its  exact  limits  cannot  be 
defined :  and  it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  exceed,  than  to  remain  below, 
the  boundary  prescribed." 

"All  commodities  and  ideas  circulate  throughout  the  Union  as 
freely  as  in  a  country  inhabited  by  one  people.  Nothing  checks  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  The  government  avails  itself  of  the  assistance 
of  all  who  have  talents  or  knowledge  to  sei'\'e  it.  Within  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Union  the  profoundest  peace  prevails,  as  within  the 
heart  of  some  great  empire;  abroad,  it  ranks  with  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth;  two  thousand  miles  of  coast  are  open  to  the 
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commerce  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  possesses  the  keys  of  the  globe,  its 
flag  is  respected  in  the  most  remote  seas.  The  Union  is  as  happy 
and  as  free  as  a  small  people,  and  as  glorious  and  as  strong  as  a 
great  nation." 

We  might  with  great  pleasure  and  advantage  to  our  readers 
extend  these  extracts,  but  they  have  already  run  to  an  alarm- 
ing length,  and  we  have  yet  another  volume  before  us.  Upon 
many  minute  points  we  might  except  to  the  author's  views, 
and  perhaps  discover  inaccuracies  of  information,  but  we  pre- 
fer to  let  him  speak  for  himself  and  be  judged  by  the  reader. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  Union  to  great  emergencies,  and  the 
monopoly  by  each  state  of  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  national  government,  are,  we  think, 
too  broadly  stated  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  work.  At  the 
north,  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  the  idea  of  state  rights  and 
state  sovereignty  are  not  doctrines  of  very  definite  shape  or 
colour.  Local  attachments  may  be  strong,  but  the  pride  of 
country  is  not  provincial  but  American.  In  another  part  of 
the  United  States  different  views  have  obtained,  whose  origin, 
history,  cause,  and  consequences,  could  be  traced  more  easily 
than  agreeably.  We  shall  not  essay  the  labour  here,  but  we 
protest  against  their  imputation  to  any  but  their  lawful 
parents. 

As  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  from  the  first 
subjects  of  discussion  with  M.  de  Tocqueville,  so  the  influence 
of  the  popular  sovereignty,  and  its  tendencies  in  remodeling, 
sustaining,  or  altering  them,  are  considered  in  his  second  vol- 
ume. Hitherto  we  have  been  aided  in  our  extracts  by  the 
excellent  translation  of  Mr.  Reeve,  but  the  sequel  of  that  gen- 
tleman's labours  has  not  yet  reached  us,  if,  indeed,  it  has 
appeared  in  London.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville, having  a  freer  field  for  speculation,  generalises  more 
boldly,  and  now  and  then  mistakes  an  hypothesis  for  a  fact. 
Occasionally,  too,  he  pushes  a  fact  into  the  very  outermost 
regions  of  absurdity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
sketch : — 
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"Opinion,  invisible  and  intangible  as  it  is,  laughs  at  despotic 
power.  In  our  day  the  most  absolute  prince  in  Europe  cannot  hin- 
der the  circulation  of  ideas  hostile  to  his  authority,  not  merely  in 
his  dominions,  but  in  his  very  court.  Not  so  in  America:  while  the 
majority  is  uncertain,  people  talk — the  moment  it  pronounces  its 
decree,  every  one  is  mute:  friends  and  enemies  alike  attend  the  car 
of  the  victor.  The  reason  is  obvious,  for  no  monarch  can  at  once 
gTasp  all  the  powers  of  society  and  overcome  every  obstacle  to  his 
government:  these  are  the  prerogatives  of  a  majority,  clothed 
equally  with  the  right  of  making  the  laws,  and  the  power  of  execut- 
ing them." 

Not  a  very  clear  reason  in  its  terms,  nor  a  very  satisfactory 
one  in  its  logic.     But  to  proceed. 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  country  in  which,  as  a  general 
observation,  there  exists  less  moral  independence  or  less  real  free- 
dom of  discussion  than  in  America.  Under  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  every  possible  theory  in  religion  and  politics 
may  be  openly  promulgated,  and,  consequently,  communicated  to 
the  adjoining  states.  It  cannot  be  otherwise;  for  there  is  not  a 
nation  in  Europe  so  enslaved  to  a  single  power,  that  the  man  who 
enters  it  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  tinith  will  not  find  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  the  effects  of  his  independence." 

What  would  M.  de  Tocqueville  think  of  Poland  ?  We  ques- 
tion much  if  he  could  save  his  head  if  he  undertook  to  pub- 
lish the  "Democratie^'  in  Warsaw.  What  is  his  opinion  of 
the  recent  law  against  the  press  in  France?  Or  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  English  newspapers  at  Calais  the  other  day? 

"In  America  the  majority  describes  a  formidable  circle  around 
thought.  Within  its  boundaries  the  press  is  free,  but  wo  to  him 
who  ventures  to  overleap  them!  Not  that  he  is  in  danger  of  an 
auto  da  fe,  but  he  is  exposed  to  manifold  contempt  and  daily  per- 
secution. He  has  closed  the  avenue  to  political  distinction  by  of- 
fending the  power  which  keeps  the  key  of  it.  Every  hope  is  denied 
to  him, — even  that  of  glory.  Before  he  published  his  opinions  he, 
perchance,  had  supporters;  when  his  sentiments  are  known,  they 
appear  no  more.     Those  who  censure  him,  do  so  loudly;  while  those 
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who  concur  with  him,  lacking  his  courage,  desert  him  and  hold  their 
peace.  He  yields  at  last,  overcome  by  reiterated  effort,  and  buries 
himself  in  silence,  as  if  remorseful  at  having  told  the  truth." 

In  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  no  American 
will  recognise  a  fair  picture  of  his  country.  If  he  did,  it 
should  be  his  country  no  longer.  He  should  emigrate  to  the 
dominions  of  Mohammed  Pacha  or  the  Czar.  What  does  the 
author  mean?  If  he  intends  to  say  that  parties  are  proscrip- 
tive,  and  that  the  minority  does  not  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  contest,  we  agree  with  him.  If  he  means  that  after  the 
important  change  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  federal 
government  was  administered,  a  great  deal  of  very  undeserved 
obloquy  was  heaped  upon  the  federalists,  we  again  agree  with 
him.  If  he  means  to  say  that  no  man  who  openly  avows  the 
principles  of  despotic  rule,  who  professes  himself,  in  the  news- 
papers, an  enemy  to  equal  rights  and  laws  made  for  the  many, 
can  be  elected  by  the  many  to  office,  we  still  agree  with  him. 
But  if  we  are  called  upon  to  believe,  that  because  a  host  of 
crude  and  visionary  schemes  of  government,  speculations  upon 
the  social  compact,  and  new-fangled  Utopian  experiments,  are 
not  daily  issued  from  the  press  and  discussed  in  the  market- 
place, therefore  men's  mouths  are  sealed,  we  do  not  agree 
with  him.  Cannot  a  reason  that  lies  at  the  door,  if  it  be  a 
good  one,  serve  as  fair  a  turn  as  one  sought  for  in  a  well? 
Does  not  the  learned  author  see,  that  in  a  busy  country  like 
this,  we  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  real  transactions  of 
life  to  set  about  building  pyramids?  That  if  government  is 
not  discussed, — if  new  political  opinions  are  not  broached, 
(as,  by  the  way,  is  every  day  the  case,)  it  is  because  men  are 
content  with  what  they  have, — protection  for  their  best  in- 
terests and  a  free  future  for  their  children?  It  is  the  fever 
of  politics,— revolution,  coming  or  present,— in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, the  Jacobin  club  or  the  National  Assembly,  that  fills 
the  citizen's  head  with  visions.  Then,  when  the  tenure  of 
property  is  shaken,  and  the  pillars  of  the  old  house  begin  to 
bend,  then  comes  political  speculation,  until  order  descends 
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to  anarchy,  and  anarchy  retreats  to  despotism.  What  citizen 
has  M.  de  Tocqueville  ever  seen  who  has  suffered  ostracism 
for  his  opinions?  If  distinguished  men  will  take  their  repu- 
tation upon  false  and  untenable  theories,  they  cannot  expect 
employment ;  but  they  are  never  forced  to  retreat  into  silence 
by  the  tyranny  of  those  who  think  differently.  The  author 
was  too  early  in  this  country  to  know  much  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, now  so  fruitful  a  source  of  discussion.  If  he  refers,  how- 
ever, to  that,  we  beg  him  to  suspend  his  decision  until  some 
stranger  to  the  social  compact  shall  deem  it  his  right  to  set 
fire  to  his  house,  and  shall  be  found,  by  its  owner,  in  the  act 
of  applying  the  torch:  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  file 
of  the  National  Guards  (if  they  do  patrole  duty)  would  very 
soon  find  means  to  convince  the  innovator  that  he  belonged  to 
the  minority.  We  are  no  strangers  to  the  fact,  that  majori- 
ties are  intolerant  of  opinions  in  which  they  do  not  concur. 
The  guillotine  has  whispered  that  fact  to  us  in  no  very  meas- 
ured accents.  But  who  told  M.  de  Tocqueville  that  this  in- 
tolerance was  peculiar  to  America?  He  is  too  well  read  in 
history,  perhaps  he  is  too  old  a  man,  not  to  remember  Mr. 
Pitt.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  heard  of  Home  Tooke,  and  of  the 
fate  of  some  of  his  speculations  upon  the  temper  of  a  majority 
in  England ;  perhaps  of  his  own  countryman,  M.  Peltier.  We 
cannot  for  our  life  appreciate  our  author  when  he  says  that, 
in  Europe,  no  sovereign  can  so  concentrate  all  the  powers 
of  the  nation  as  that  a  friend  of  free  discussion  cannot  find 
some  support  upon  which  to  fall  back.  He  finds  exactly  the 
support  that  the  previous  spread  of  his  opinions  has  pre- 
pared for  him.  A  mufti  from  Constantinople,  coming  to  Lon- 
don on  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  Mohammedanism,  would  fall 
back  upon  the  Turkish  ambassador;  an  emissary  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  preaching  absolutism,  on  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  So  in  America.  Miss  Frances  Wright 
inculcated  all  manner  of  loose  and  anti-social  opinions  through- 
out the  United  States,  to  those  who  affected  her  style  and 
sentiments,  but  contrary  to  the  firm  and  fixed  belief  of  an 
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immense  majority  of  the  citizens.  If  Metternieh,  or  any  dis- 
ciple of  his  school,  should  advertise  a  lecture  upon  Austrian 
politics,  in  which  he  would  show  their  superiority  to  every 
other  system,  the  mob  might  throw  stones  at  him,  and  his 
audience  would  be  small,  but  the  majority  would  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  his  head.  Five  years  after,  he  might  succeed  to  a 
seat  in  congress,  being  properly  naturalised,  though  he  would 
perhaps  hear  of  his  former  opinions.  Doubtless,  there  are  no 
lectures  of  this  sort,  and  no  newspaper  discussions  inculcating 
a  change  of  political  system  on  any  grand  scale.  But  M.  de 
Tocqueville  ought  to  remember  that  our  government  is  just 
established, — that  the  people  are  pleased  with  it, — that  it  can 
hardly  stand  in  need  of  renovation  at  so  early  a  day.  The 
whispers  which  that  gentleman  speaks  of  in  another  place, 
mysterious  givings-out  to  a  passing  traveller,  are  all  in  idea. 
Men  talk  as  publicly  upon  that  as  on  any  other  topic.  We 
have  heard  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  foretold,  by  persons 
of  all  classes  and  stations  who  were  capable  of  thinking  at  all 
on  the  subject.  It  is  even  the  theme  of  public  discussion  in 
the  newspapers,  not  as  a  desirable,  but  a  possible  accident. 

According  to  M.  de  Tocqueville 's  hypothesis,  a  majority, 
once  in  possession  of  power  in  this  country,  could  never  be 
forced  to  abdicate  it, — opinions  once  fixed  must  become  an 
everlasting  law, — there  could  be  no  tracks  out  of  the  cave  of 
the  lion.  This  is  an  absolute  corollary  from  his  proposition. 
Who  believes  it  ?  Certainly  not  Americans  of  any  party,  who, 
from  their  infancy,  have  daily  seen  the  press,  free  to  the  ut- 
most boundaries  of  endurable  license,  representing  every  shade 
and  variety  of  opinion,  canvassing  favourite  measures  without 
fear  or  scruple,  and  yet,  from  the  birth  of  the  government, 
only  in  a  solitary  instance  made  the  victim  of  popular  out- 
break. Nor  those  who,  having  ears  to  hear,  have  listened, 
year  after  year,  to  the  representatives  of  the  minority,  always 
the  more  resolute  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  under  which 
they  act,  bearding  power  and  popularity,  and  far  from  being 
silenced,  returned  to  beard  it  again. 
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"This  is  true  liberty,  when  free  bom  men, 
Having  to  ad\ase  the  public,  may  speak  free; 
Which  he  who  can  and  will,  deserves  high  praise: 
Who  neither  can  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace." 

The  precept  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Anaxagoras — when 
Americans  forget  it,  their  freedom  will  prove  a  false  and 
fleeting  shadow. 

The  author's  remarks  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  are 
sensible  and  well  developed.  We  copy  the  general  observa- 
tions introductory  to  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  considered,  as 
a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style.  His  refinements  sometimes 
degenerate  into  charlatanism,  and  his  tours  de  pensee,  thor- 
oughly national,  occasionally  strike  a  foreign  reader  as  con- 
ceits. Nevertheless,  they  indicate  a  mind  accustomed  to  rea- 
son, and  are  generally  the  product  of  a  close  and  philosophical 
analysis. 

"I  am  a  friend  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  rather  in  consequence 
of  the  e\dls  it  prevents  than  of  the  good  it  confers;  and  if  any  one 
could  show  me  a  middle  point  between  the  absolute  independence 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  opinion  where  I  could  hope  to  set 
up  my  rest,  I  should,  perhaps,  embrace  it.  But  who  can  fix  upon 
such  a  point?  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  march  from  licen- 
tiousness to  order?  First  you  invoke  the  aid  of  a  jury  to  restrain 
the  press,  but  the  juiy  acquits  the  offender;  and  what  was  before 
but  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  becomes  the  creed  of  a  nation. 
You  have  therefore  fallen  far  short  of  your  object.  You  resume 
your  progress,  and  subject  the  culprit  to  the  judicial  power.  Judges, 
however,  cannot  condemn  without  hearing;  that  which  an  author 
would  hesitate  to  insert  in  his  book,  a  defendant  displays  without 
fear  in  his  brief,  and  thus,  what  was  before  obscurely  hinted,  comes 
to  be  repeated  a  thousand  times.  Expression  is  the  external  form, 
or,  so  to  speak,  the  body  of  thought,  but  it  is  not  thought  itself. 
The  tribmials  seize  the  body,  but  the  spirit  escapes — it  is  too  subtle 
for  their  grasp.  Your  object  is  therefore  still  unaccomplished,  and 
a  new  step  is  to  be  taken.  The  censorship  is  appealed  to,  and  the 
author  is  in  your  hands.  But  the  political  rostrum  is  still  standing; 
you  have  therefore  gained  nothing — I  beg  pardon,  you  have  gained 
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a  loss.  You  mistook  opinion  for  one  of  those  material  forces  whose 
power  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  its  agents— you  estimated 
authors  as  you  would  soldiers.  But  the  strength  of  opinion  is  not 
to  be  thus  calculated;  it  frequently  lies  in  the  very  paucity  of  its 
supporters;  a  single  word  from  a  vigorous  intellect  to  a  silent  but 
excited  assemblage,  will  produce  more  effect  than  the  confused  decla- 
mations of  a  thousand  orators — a  phrase,  dropped  boldly  in  a  mar- 
ket-place, passes  from  village  to  village.  Freedom  of  speech  now 
follows  the  fate  of  freedom  of  the  press.  You  are  at  length  at  the 
goal.  The  nation  is  silenced.  But  what  a  goal!  You  sought  a 
remedy  for  the  abuse  of  liberty,  and  I  find  you  under  the  heel  of  a 
despot." 

Of  the  American  newspaper  press,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  like  most  travellers,  does  not  give  a  very 
flattering  account;  nor  can  he  do  so,  until  personal  invective 
ceases  to  be  the  main  characteristic  of  newspaper  discussion. 
He  believes,  however,  that  the  very  extent  of  its  liberty,  and 
the  facility  with  which  journals  are  increased,  together  with 
the  fact  that  from  an  early  period  of  our  history,  they  have 
been  an  attendant  upon  American  politics,  leave  all  danger 
from  them  out  of  the  question.  The  press  can  never  become 
a  centralised  antagonist  power — independent  and  self-sup- 
ported, as  in  France.  The  force  which  sustains  it  is  too  much 
diffused — it  does  not  lead  but  follow  public  opinion.  If, 
therefore,  it  suffers  under  the  imputation  of  mediocrity  and 
bad  taste,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  become  dangerous  to 
the  public  tranquillity. 

"The  spirit  of  the  American  journalist  consists  in  undisguised  and 
inartificial  appeals  to  the  passions  of  those  whom  he  addresses;  in 
leaving  principles  to  attack  men;  in  following  the  latter  into  the 
recesses  of  private  life,  to  expose  their  errors  and  vices.  One  can- 
not but  deplore  such  an  abuse  of  power,  and,  farther  on,  I  may 
have  occasion  to  investigate  the  influence  of  newspapers  upon  the 
taste  and  morals  of  the  Americans ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that,  in  a  political  point  of  \dew,  the  indirect  tendency  of  all  this 
licentiousness  is  to  preserve  the  general  tranquility.  Popular  indi- 
viduals are  afraid  to  contribute  to  the  newspapers,  and  are  thus  de- 
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prived  of  the  instrument  by  which  they  might  operate  most  effect- 
ually on  the  passions  of  the  community.  A  further  result  is,  that 
the  personal  views  of  editors  are  of  very  little  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  which  looks  to  them  merely  for  facts.  The  little  force, 
therefore,  which  their  opinions  can  carry  with  them,  must  arise  from 
the  alteration  or  perversion  of  those  facts." 

It  is  not  generally  known,  we  believe,  that  a  legislative  at- 
tempt was  made  against  the  press  within  twenty  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
We  give  the  anecdote  from  M.  de  Tocqueville 's  appendix,  as 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  indicative  of  the 
future  destiny  of  Franklin.  A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  on  the  14th  Jan.  1722,  reported  as  follows : — 

^'The  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  to  consider 
the  charges  against  'The  New  England  Courant/  are  of  opinion  that 
the  tendency  of  that  paper  is  to  subject  religion  to  derision  and  con- 
tempt; that  it  treats  the  sacred  wiiters  in  a  profane  and  irreverent 
style;  that  it  misinterprets  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel; that  it  insults  his  majesty's  government,  and  interrupts  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  the  province.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommend  that  James  Franklin,  the  printer  and  editor,  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  farther  printing  and  publication  of  said  paper,  or 
any  other,  without  permission  from  the  provincial  secretary,  and 
that  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  be  directed 
to  require  from  Mr.  Franklin  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during 
the  current  year. 

"The  report  was  accepted  and  passed  into  a  law,  but  produced  no 
effect.  The  New  England  Courant  re-appeared,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  the  foot  of  its  columns,  in  place  of  James,  and  public 
opinion  sustained  the  evasion." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  even  enter  upon  several  of  the 
most  important  topics  discussed  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville ;  such  as  the  effect  of  universal  suffrage,  the  influence  of 
religion  in  the  United  States,  and  the  political  importance  of 
the  Jury,  all  which,  particularly  the  last  two,  are  treated  with 
great  truth  and  acuteness.     Should  his  volumes  be  repub- 
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lished  here,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be,  we  especially 
recommend  those  chapters  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
reader,  as  we  do  the  remarks  upon  the  condition  and  probable 
destiny  of  the  three  races  which  now  divide  our  territory. 
The  final  disappearance  of  the  Indian  tribes,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  is  demonstrated.  Too  weak  for  war,  and  too 
wild  for  civilisation,  there  is  no  element  in  their  character  and 
no  feature  in  their  history  which  holds  out  a  hope  of  their 
salvation.  We  have  long  looked  upon  such  a  result  as  the 
consequence  of  an  irreversible  law,  as  much  beyond  our  means 
of  control  as  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean. 

"In  whatever  point  of  view  the  aborigmes  of  North  America  are 
regarded,  their  fatal  destiny  seems  irresistible.  If  they  remain 
savage,  they  much  retreat  before  the  progress  of  the  whites;  if  they 
endeavour  to  become  civilized,  their  contact  with  men  more  advanced 
than  themselves  exposes  them  to  oppression  and  wretchedness.  If 
they  continue  their  retreat,  from  desert  to  desert,  they  must  perish; 
if  they  essay  to  settle,  their  ruin  is  equally  certain.  Capable  of  be- 
coming enlightened  only  by  means  of  the  European  race,  the  ap- 
proach of  that  race  but  depraves  their  morals  and  repels  them  into 
barbarism.  Left  to  themselves,  they  refuse  to  alter  their  habits; 
and,  when  at  length,  they  desire  the  change,  it  is  too  late  to  accom- 
pHsh  it." 

We  are  not  among  those  whose  political  morality  justifies 
ill  deeds  by  good  consequences;  but  granting  the  truth  of 
much  of  the  declamation  w^hich  has  been  fulminated  against 
the  United  States,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see,  that  either  they  must  have  been  subjugated 
(and  subjugation  with  them  is  little  else  than  extermination), 
or  the  white  colonists  must  have  yielded  all  hopes  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  America.  Even  at  this  moment,  tribes  of 
these  wild  warriors  are  harassing  our  settlements  and  threat- 
ening old  and  populous  towns.  What  would  have  been  the 
result  (if  it  could  have  been  effected)  of  pushing  them,  en 
masse,  beyond  a  particular  parallel  of  latitude  ?  Would  they 
have  acknowledged  the  laws  of  nations,  and  respected  an  im- 
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aginary  boundary?  Civilisation  is  out  of  the  question.  A 
residence  of  many  years  in  society,  education  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  polished  life,  have  been  found  insufficient  to 
alter  the  instinct  of  the  savage.  The  English  justify  their 
despotism  in  India,  by  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  its  in- 
habitants. Has  the  erection  of  a  great  and  civilised  nation 
here,  a  home  for  the  over-tasked  bondman  of  Europe,  con- 
ferred no  benefits  on  universal  humanity?  Revolutions  are 
always  accompanied  with  great  physical  evil.  The  northern 
hordes  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  men  still  shrink  aghast 
from  the  history  of  the  spoilers;  but,  from  the  long  night  of 
crime  and  blood,  has  arisen  a  day  which  has  brought  back  the 
ancient  civilisation  without  its  corruption,  and  resuscitated 
the  refinement  of  the  past  without  its  weakness.  The  Goths, 
in  their  crusade  against  the  wealth  of  the  south,  found  Chris- 
tianity. This  was  the  Providence  of  the  destruction  of  Italy. 
Yet  theirs  was  a  war  against  civilisation,  ours  has  been  a 
progress  against  barbarism.  We  appeal  from  the  harangues 
of  partial  philanthropy  to  the  great  interests  of  all  mankind, 
and  while  we  could  wish  that  the  weak  and  ignorant  savage 
could,  by  some  superhuman  effort,  have  become  a  participator 
in  an  exalted  destiny,  we  rejoice  that,  since  he  could  not,  his 
place  has  been  supplied  by  a  race  of  men  capable  to  appre- 
ciate the  high  vocation  of  their  species. 

On  this  topic,  as  on  that  of  the  negroes,  w^e  ask  no  advice 
from  Europeans,  thrusting  upon  us,  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  casuistical  abstractions,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
our  real  situation.  Let  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  dealings 
with  its  own  citizens  or  with  foreign  countries,  has  been  guided 
and  governed  by  the  sovereign  rule  of  right, — the  fay  ce  que 
tu  dois,  advienne  ce  que  pourra, — throw  the  first  stone  at  us. 
Let  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  forgotten  it,  as  interest 
or  policy  dictated,  remember  the  proverb  of  glass  houses.  We 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that,  if  a  few  savage 
tribes  have,  imperceptibly,  withered  away  before  us, — ^that,  if 
a  dark  seed,  planted  by  Europe  herself  in  our  virgin  soil,  two 
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hundred  j'ears  ago,  has  grown  into  a  tree  which  easts  a  shade 
too  dark  for  shelter,  and  bears  a  fruit  too  bitter  for  nourish- 
ment, we,  at  least,  have  sacrificed  no  armies  to  the  lust  of 
power,  we  have  no  bloody  records  of  perjured  and  perverted 
justice,  we  have  exiled  no  citizens  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
slain  no  mobs  for  revenge.  We  have  neither  a  holy  inquisi- 
tion, nor  a  holy  alliance, — no  royal  conspiracy  against  men's 
secular  rights, — no  priestly  cabal  against  their  hopes  of  heaven. 
Beziers  is  not  ours,  nor  St.  Bartholomew's, — neither  the  ordi- 
nances of  Versailles  nor  the  proscriptions  of  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques.  Human  and  imperfect  as  we  are,  we  have  done  what 
the  structure  of  our  government  (weak  perhaps,  but  weak  for 
evil  as  well  as  for  good)  would  permit,  to  alleviate  misfortunes 
which  no  mortal  power  could  prevent.  We  are  answerable 
for  no  more — the  rest  is  with  Omnipotence. 

There  are  passages  of  much  force  and  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
esting speculation  in  the  chapter  devoted  by  M.  de  Tocqueville 
to  the  present  lot  and  probable  fate  of  the  American  negroes, 
but  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion,  interesting  as  it  is. 
Leaving  the  philosophy  of  the  topic  aside,  we  will  dismiss  it 
altogether,  with  a  single  extract  from  its  poetry.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  Colonisation  Society : — 

"Transported  back  to  their  father-land,  the  negroes  have  intro- 
duced there  the  institutions  of  America.  Liberia  has  a  representa- 
tive government,  negro  juries,  priests,  and  magistrates.  She  has  her 
churches,  and  her  newspapers;  and,  by  a  sing-ular  revolution  in  the 
\TLcissitudes  of  the  world,  no  white  man  is  permitted  to  dwell  within 
her  boundaries. — Strange  sport  of  chance  indeed!  Two  centuries 
ago  the  native  of  Europe  tore  the  African  from  his  family  and 
country,  to  transport  him  to  the  shores  of  North  America.  Now  he 
recrosses  the  Atlantic  to  restore  that  Africa's  posterity  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  forefathers.  The  barbarian  has  found  the  light  of 
civilisation  in  the  bosom  of  slavery,  and  learned  in  bondage  the 
lessons   of   freedom." 

It  is  as  a  commercial  people  that  the  Americans  have  most 
attracted  attention  abroad.     The  wealth  and  strength  arising 
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from  the  pursuits  of  successful  trade,  and  a  new  flag  pushing 
its  way  into  the  most  remote  seas,  are,  in  this  age  of  money, 
circumstances  which  must  force  a  passing  notice  from  every 
traveller.  Commerce  is  the  parent  of  naval  strength,  and 
naval  strength  of  political  importance.  A  young  power  al- 
ready formidable,  and  capable  in  this  respect  of  unlimited 
development,  is  a  problem  worth  watching.  Besides,  our  trade, 
in  the  absence  of  foreign  alliances,  is  the  chain  which  binds 
us  to  the  old  world,  and  the  most  potent  peace-maker  between 
us  and  Europe.  Those  who  scarcely  know  the  language  we 
speak,  well  understand  that  we  grow  cotton,  and  that  we  carry 
it  to  Europe  on  cheaper  terms  than  any  other  nation.  This 
latter  circumstance,  together  with  its  incident,  successful 
rivalry  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  has  given  interest  in 
Europe  to  the  enquiry,  whence  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
American  navigation  arises?  Some  have  sought  an  answer 
to  it  in  the  improved  models  on  which  our  ships  are  con- 
structed, losing  sight  of  the  consequence,  that  what  is  gained 
in  speed  is  lost  in  capacity;  others  in  the  abundance  of  cer- 
tain materials  for  ship-building,  forgetting  the  high  rates  of 
mechanical  labour,  and  seamen's  wages.  The  subject  has  not 
escaped  our  author ;  and  if  not  wholly  conclusive,  his  explana- 
tions are  original  and  interesting:  not  the  less  interesting, 
that  the  prospect  of  a  struggle  between  his  country  and  ours, 
of  which  the  ocean  will  be  the  principal  theatre,  seems  to  be 
increasing. 

*'My  impression  is,  that  the  superior  economy  of  American  naviga- 
tion is  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  physical  grounds;  it  must  be 
referred  to  causes  wholly  intellectual  and  moral.  The  following 
comparison  will   illustrate   my  meaning. 

"During  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  the  French  introduced  into 
the  mihtary  art  a  system  of  tactics  whose  novelty  perplexed  the  most 
veteran  generals,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  They  essayed,  for  the  first  time,  to  dispense 
with  many  things  hitherto  deemed  indispensable  in  war,  and  they 
required  from  their  soldiers  uncommon  efforts,  such  as  no  civilised 
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people  had  ever  before  demanded.  Every  thing  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  men's  lives  were  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  in  view.  Although  poorer  and  less  numer- 
ous than  their  antagonists,  and  infinitely  more  restricted  in  their 
resources,  they  were  uniformly  successful,  until  their  enemies  learned 
to  imitate  them.  The  Americans  have  ordered  their  trade  upon 
principles  somewhat  analogous — what  the  French  did  for  victory, 
they  do  for  economy. 

"The  European  mariner  exercises  his  trade  discreetly;  he  puts 
to  sea  only  in  favourable  weather,  and  returns  if  he  meets  with  an 
accident;  at  night  he  takes  in  sail,  and  where  the  colour  of  the 
water  indicates  an  approach  to  land,  he  lies  to  and  consults  the  sun. 
The  American,  on  the  contrary,  omits  all  this  precaution,  and  defies 
danger;  he  sails  while  the  gale  is  still  raging,  and  pushes  on,  night 
and  day,  under  a  press  of  canvass.  He  repairs  his  shattered  vessel 
on  the  voyage,  and  on  approaching  its  termination,  makes  as  con- 
fidently towards  the  coast  as  though  he  was  already  in  sight  of  port. 
He  is  frequently  shipwrecked,  but  there'  is  no  sailor  who  crosses  the 
seas  so  rapidly  as  he.  Doing  what  others  do  in  less  time  than  they, 
he  must  of  course  do  it  cheaper. 

"In  the  course  of  a  long  passage,  the  European  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  touch  at  several  ports,  wastes  precious  time  in  seeking  proper 
places  for  his  purpose,  and  pays  heavily  while  he  waits  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resume  his  voyage.  The  American  starts  from  Boston, 
to  buy  tea  in  China.  He  arrives  in  Canton,  stays  a  few  days,  and 
returns.  In  less  than  two  years  he  has  traversed  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  and  been  but  once  ashore.  For  eight  or  ten  months 
he  has  lived  upon  salt  beef  and  brackish  water.  He  has  struggled 
without  intermission  with  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  against  maladies 
of  mind  and  body,  but  he  can  afford  to  sell  his  tea  at  a  cent  in  the 
pound  less  than  his  English  rival;  he  has  accomplished  his  end. 

"I  cannot  better  explain  my  idea,  than  by  saying  that  the  Amer- 
icans have  mingled  a  kind  of  heroism  with  the  pursuits  of  trade." 

After  all,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  our  commercial 
heroism  possesses  much  of  the  ideal.  It  dwells  in  the  profit, 
not  in  the  glory  of  the  exploit.  Americans  will  never  vex  the 
Frozen  Ocean  to  find  out  a  northwest  passage,  though  no 
nation  will  use  it  more  than  they,  after  the  discovery  is  made. 
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We  saw  not  long  ago  a  letter  from  a  young  countryman  of 
ours — a  person  of  education  and  refinement — dated  at  St. 
Helena,  which  spoke  only  of  '' Hamburg  and  a  market,"  for- 
getting entirely  that  Napoleon  lies  there,  midway  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  so  completely  was  the  writer's  romance 
swallowed  up  in  reality.  Yet  the  letter  was  not  addressed  to 
a  consignor,  but  to  a  friend  of  his  own  age,  uninterested  in 
his  adventure. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  or  two  additional  extracts. 
They  are  from  the  summary  with  which  the  author  concludes 
his  work.  After  asserting  that  the  ratio  of  increase  among  the 
Anglo-Americans,  during  every  period  of  their  history,  has 
been  the  same,  he  adds : — 

"There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race  in  the  United  States,  can  be  checked.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  accompanied  by  civil  wars,  or  the  substitution  of 
despotism  for  a  republic,  may  retard  its  development,  but  cannot 
hinder  the  irresistible  fulfillment  of  its  destiny.  No  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  emigration  to  those  fertile  wastes,  which  on  every  side 
invite  the  industrious  settler,  and  offer  him  a  safe  asylum  from  mis- 
fortune. Future  events,  be  they  what  they  may,  cannot  deprive  the 
Americans  of  their  climate,  their  inland  seas,  their  great  rivers,  or 
their  fertile  soil.  Bad  laws,  revolutions,  and  anarchy,  cannot  de- 
stroy that  love  of  comfort  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  their  stock,  or  extinguish  at  once  their  intelligence 
and  knowledge.  In  the  micertainty  of  the  future,  one  result  at  least 
is  apparent.  At  no  very  distant  period  (for  we  are  speaking  of  the 
existence  of  a  nation,)  the  Anglo-Americans  alone,  will  occupy  the 
immense  space  between  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  tropics,  and  will  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"The  territory  covered  by  this  race,  will  one  day  equal  three- 
fourths  of  Europe.  The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  on  the 
average  better  than  hers;  their  natural  advantages  are  at  least 
equal;  their  population  must  therefore  become  proportionately  large. 
Now  Europe,  in  spite  of  her  numerous  territorial  divisions,  in  spite 
of  incessant  wars  and  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages,  reckons  four 
hundred  and  ten  inhabitants  to  the  square  league.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  America  from  doing  the  same?"  *         *         * 
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"The  single  tie  of  religion  was  sufficient,  during  the  middle  ages, 
to  unite  the  various  nations  of  Europe  within  the  pale  of  a  similar 
policy.  The  English  of  the  new  world  possess  a  thousand  other  ties, 
and  they  exist,  moreover,  in  a  period  the  univei^al  tendency  of  which 
is  towards  equality.  The  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages  was  dis- 
membeiment.  Each  nation,  province,  city,  and  family,  strove  for 
indi\'iduality.  At  present  the  tendency  is  the  other  way,  towards 
union.  Intellectual  links  unite  the  most  remote  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  men  are  not  content  to  remain  for  a  day  strangers  to  each  other, 
or  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in  any  corner  of  the  world.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  ocean  between  them,  there  is  really  less  dif- 
ference at  this  moment  between  Europeans  and  their  descendants 
in  America,  than  between  certain  towns  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  were  separated  but  by  a  river.  If  this  tendency  to  assimila- 
tion is  sufficient  to  unite  distant  nations,  the  supposition  that  dif- 
ferent offspring  from  the  same  stock  will  become  estranged,  is  op- 
posed to  all  sound  logic.  The  time  must  therefore  come,  when 
North  America  will  present  the  spectacle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  men  *  mutually  equal,  belonging  to  the  same  race,  hav- 
ing the  same  point  of  departure,  the  same  civilisation,  the  same 
language,  religion,  habits,  and  manners,  and  among  whom  thought 
circulates  under  the  same  form  and  colouring.  The  rest  is  doubt- 
ful; but  so  much  is  a  reality  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  of  which  the  imagination  itself  cannot  figure  the  scope 
and  issue." 

Incendit  animum  famcB  venientis  amore.  If  we  owed  noth- 
ing more  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  he  deser\^es  our  gratitude  for 
holding  out  to  us  the  noblest  incentive  to  virtuous  exertion 
ever  presented  to  a  people.  That  vision  of  the  future,  vast 
as  it  has  seemed  even  to  ourselves,  he  has  interpreted  and  veri- 
fied. Its  consummation  depends  upon  the  laws  of  nature 
alone— its  fulfilment  is  as  certain  as  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets.  That  is  no  more  a  theme  for  doubt  or  derision.  But 
what  shall  be  the  moral  characteristics  of  that  future,  and  on 
what  safe  ground  the  long-vexed  question  of  might  and  right 
shall  finally  settle,  are  enquiries  which  he  may  leave  to  un- 

*  "This  is  founded  on  the  European  estimate,  mentioned  above,  of 
four  hundred  and  ten  to  the  square  league."— if.  de  T.'s  note. 
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certainty,  but  which  it  behoves  us  neither  to  palter  with  nor 
avoid,  inasmuch  as  upon  us  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
solution. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  of  all  the  attributes  of  national 
greatness,  mere  material  power  is  the  most  fearful  and  un- 
controllable. It  is  the  eyeless  Cyclops,  reeling  madly  about 
his  cavern,  or  thundering  over  the  hills  and  waters.  Yet  who 
doubts  that  the  tendencies  of  society  are  naturally  towards  the 
development  of  this  power,  and  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  exhibits  a  series  of  struggles  between  it  and  the  as- 
cendency of  thought  and  reason,  in  which  the  former  has  most 
frequently  been  successful?  From  the  period  when,  in  the 
great  allegory  of  antiquity.  Strength  and  Force  bound  the 
benefactor  of  mankind  to  Caucasus,  down  to  the  latest  out- 
breaking of  popular  violence,  scarce  a  year  but  can  furnish  its 
proof  of  the  position.  Government  has  in  most  ages  been 
founded  upon  it,  varying  only  in  the  application  of  the  rule : 
now  combined  with  the  people,  setting  fire  to  its  chariot- wheels 
by  the  very  rapidity  of  its  progress;  anon  opposed  to  them, 
until  the  elements  which  should  temper  and  confirm  their 
union  have  become  ineffectual  or  hostile,  and  the  ingredients 
of  society  have  ceased  to  cohere.  The  world  has  never  seen 
a  thousand  years  of  strength  subservient  to  law.  The  people, 
in  some  sudden  fury,  tear  their  own  charters,  if  no  invader 
comes  to  cut  them,  or  no  despot  arises  to  override  or  obliterate 
them.  They  kindle  a  flame  in  the  market-place  for  sport,  and 
keep  it  up  for  spoil,  forgetting  that  they  are  but  rebels  against 
themselves. 

There  is  little  in  the  annals  of  ancient  times  to  help  us  in 
this  difficulty.  The  old  world  had  plenty  of  beacons,  but  no 
lighthouses.  Individual  greatness  there  was,  in  abundance; 
patriotic  actions,  the  mark  and  majesty  of  the  primal  age ;  but 
a  demagogue,  "with  his  sponge  moisten 'd  in  gall,'^  could  wipe 
them  all  away.  Octavius  eclipsed  Cicero  in  the  catalogue  of 
Anchises;  in  truth,  he  half  overshadows  him  still.  The  few 
who  dared  to  seek  an  antagonist  power  to  that  which  governed 
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the  world,  like  most  early  discoverers  in  science,  physical, 
moral,  or  intellectual,  found  a  short  way  out  of  it : 

"Die  Wenigen,   die  was  da  von   erkannt, 
Die  thoricht  g'nug  ihr  voiles  Herz  nicht  wahrten, 
Dem  Pobel  ihr  Geflihl,  ihr  Schaueii  offenbarten, 
Hat  man  von  je  gekreutzig-t  und  verbrannt." 

Convulsive  struggles,  if  successful,  ended  in  fierce  and  irrecon- 
cilable factions, — if  unsuccessful,  in  an  apathy  which  was 
equally  fatal  to  happiness  if  not  to  repose.  Antiquity  closed 
as  it  began,  in  chaos,  for  that  state  of  society  must  be  a  chaos 
where  the  moral  ties  which  unite  men  to  each  other,  are  as 
nothing;  and  where  the  central  force  (the  only  one  left)  can- 
not communicate  a  single  impulse  to  the  extremities.  When, 
therefore,  the  Arabian  prophet  sundered  with  his  sword  the 
two  great  eras  of  time,*  he  intervened  between  the  effete  and 
failing  materialism  (if  we  may  so  use  a  word  which  has  a 
different  and  technical  sense)  of  the  empire,  and  the  robust 
but  still  more  barbarous  materialism  of  the  feudal  age.  Po- 
litically speaking,  the  world  lost  nothing.  It  was  but  the  act 
of  a  bold  Bramin,  consigning  a  worn-out  Hindoo  to  the  Ganges. 
But  neither  did  it  directly  gain  any  thing.  Scarce  a  century 
later,  Christianity  herself  was  staked  upon  the  issue  of  a  single 
battle  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lfoire.  Had  the  Saracens  carried 
the  day  at  Poitiers,  they  would  have  overrun  Europe.  As  it 
was,  it  took  eight  centuries  to  expel  a  kindred  people  from 
Spain,  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  of  coincidences,  that  they 
were  driven  from  their  last  stronghold  in  that  country,  in 
the  very  year  which  witnessed  the  discovery  of  America.  "We 
accept  the  omen.  If  the  world  then  gained  nothing  politically, 
let  it  not  be  blind— let  us  not,  of  all  others,  be  blind — to  the 
fact,  that  aside  from  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
the  glories  of  Oriental  romance,  we  owe  to  the  sciences,  which 

*  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  "That  prince,"  as  Mr.  Hallam  elegantly 
says:  "whose  youth  was  crowned  with  the  last  victories  over  the  suc- 
cessors of  Artaxerxes,  and  whose  age  was  clouded  by  the  first  calamities 
of  Mahomedan  invasion." — Hist.  Mid.  Ages. 
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the  Moors  brought  with  them  to  Europe,  half  the  knowledge 
of  that  great  na^dgator  who  first  dreamed  of  our  country. 
The  revolutions  of  the  world  (a  human  name  for  the  designs 
of  Providence)  are  never  without  a  mighty  sequel.  Who  can 
now  see  the  great  northern  potentate,  already  in  contact  with 
ourselves,*  with  his  frontier  constantly  pushed  farther  and 
farther  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  with  the  keys  of  the  Darda- 
nelles in  his  grasp,  without  believing  that  something  more  is 
designed  than  that  a  new  horde  of  barbarians  shall  overturn 
the  world?  Would  he  venture  too  much  who  should  dare  to 
predict  that  Russia  may,  one  day,  receive  an  impulse  from 
America,  which,  enlightening  her,  shall  renovate  the  East; 
and  that,  though  late  and  last,  the  old  mother  of  science  and 
art  shall  take  back  from  united  Europe  and  America,  still 
nobler  lights  than  those  she  gave  them? 

"Nos ....  primus   equis   Oriens   affla\it   anhelis, 
inic  sera  rubens  accendet  lumina  Vesper." 

This  is  the  true  and  only  clew  by  which  we  can  be  guided 
towards  the  future,  the  belief  in  an  advancing  end  commen- 
surate with  the  preceding  means.  Men  have  not  been,  for  six 
thousand  years,  battling  for  shadows.  Shadowy  as  they  are 
themselves,  were  such  the  case,  or  did  they  believe  it  to  be  so, 
human  reason  would  revolt  or  despair.  It  is  not  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  great  series  of  events,  and 
that  with  our  history  will  terminate  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
We  are  but  a  link  in  the  chain, — lying  midway  between  the 
two  eternities.  But  we  have  dared  to  venture  farther  from 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  than" 
any  other  people.  We  have  disdained  the  influence  of  others, 
and  we  have  yet  to  abide  our  own  upon  ourselves.  Though 
we  have  borrowed  little  from  the  past,  we  owe  every  thing  to 
the  present  and  the  future. 

The  perpetuity  of  human  institutions  is  a  dream, — it  would 

*  Russia  has  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants  on  the  Northwest 
Coast. 
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involve,  by  necessity,  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  perfection 
of  human  opinions.  The  great  discovery  of  modern  politics, 
(the  division  of  the  legislature  into  houses,)  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  Edward  III.  Sixty  years  earlier,  county 
representation  was  unknown.  England  has  not  yet  discovered 
a  safe  method  of  making  that  representation  uniform.  But 
there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  she  will  do  so,  than  that  we 
have  done  it  already.  We,  therefore,  care  little  for  forms  or 
systems.  To-morrow  will  be  wiser  than  to-day,  and  therein 
lies  our  hope.  The  progress  is  still  onward  and  upward, — 
sometimes  imperceptible,  doubtless,  and  sometimes  retarded; 
but  always  advancing.  The  moral  every  day  encroaches  upon 
the  material  influence.  Europe  is  actually  armed  to  keep  the 
peace, — even  the  family  wars,  which  still  distract  the  Penin- 
sula, are  but  contests  between  old  and  new  principles.  They 
do  not  present  a  simple  question  between  two  combatants  for 
a  crown — ''on  se  lasse  enfin  de  combattre  pour  des  querelles 
dont  le  monde  rit" — but  between  a  crown  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  truth  on  the  other.  That  is  the  real  question ;  we  have 
fought  such  battles  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  much  evil  at- 
tends the  breaking  up  of  a  political  system,  but  the  wind  which 
scatters  a  sheaf  of  grain,  strews  the  ground,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  seeds  of  a  new  and  richer  crop.  Europeans  tell  us, 
that  if  the  league,  which  now  binds  our  own  republic  together, 
should  be  dissolved,  which  we  admit  to  be  very  possible,  we 
should  fall  into  anarchy.  It  is  not  a  contingency  upon  which 
we  wish  to  dwell,  because  we  are  confident  that  it  would  pro- 
duce serious  evils,  but  we  conceive  that  anarchy  would  be 
scarcely  possible.  We  have  twenty-four  states  ready  organ- 
ised for  all  purposes  of  internal  administration,  a  people  ac- 
customed to  self-government,  and  mutual  sources  of  depend- 
ence which  only  a  mad  neglect  of  the  most  obvious  interest 
could  overlook.  Our  interest  united  us,  and  it  has  proved, 
thus  far,  too  strong  for  fear  or  ambition.  It  must  always 
bring  us  together  again,  not  perhaps  under  circumstances  so 
favourable  as  the  present  to  our  rapid  development,  but  suffi- 
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ciently  so  to  preserve  the  essential  interests  of  freedom.  With 
but  a  single  political  element,  and  that  a  democratic  one, 
guarded  by  the  state  governments,  it  is  hard  to  see  whence  con- 
vulsion  is  to  spring.  We  can  readily  perceive  a  current  in  our 
history, — we  have  said  above,  that  we  are  in  progress,  in  com- 
mon, with  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  we  cannot  discover  that 
opposing  obstacle  which  is  to  cause  it  to  overflow.  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  truly  said,  that  there  are  no  parties  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  very  hour,  the  line  between  those  of 
1797  is  so  little  appreciated,  that  were  Hamilton  to  read  the 
history  of  the  present  administration,  democratic  par  excel- 
lence as  it  is  termed,  he  might  almost  term  it  ultra  federal. 
It  is  so  hybridous  that  the  writer  before  us  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  of  its  chief,  that  he  is,  federal  par  gout  et  repuhlicain 
par  calcul.  Indeed,  what  administration  of  the  present  cen- 
tury has  been  otherwise?  What  the  outs  call  power,  the  ins 
deem  prerogative.  The  elder  Adams  made  a  federal  war 
against  France, — ]\Ir.  Madison  a  republican  one  against  Eng- 
land. In  the  mean  time,  the  two  parties  had  changed  places 
and  arguments, — the  same  philippics  answered  for  both.  An 
honourable  senator,  not  at  present  with  those  in  power,  but 
who  was  so  in  1812,  now  finds  them  useful  a  third  time. 

It  must  be,  then,  in  the  over-expansion  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment that  w^e  are  to  seek  the  evils  that  are  to  overthrow  our 
government.  The  peril  can  come  from  no  other  quarter.  That 
man,  however  elevated,  who  should  dare  assume  the  power 
even  to  post  a  soldier  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  would  make  a 
suicide  of  his  own  greatness.  There  is  a  living  monument  to 
the  memory  of  miscalculating  ambition,  within  a  day's  hard 
riding  of  the  capitol.  The  people  will  have  no  tribunes  but 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  idea  of  an  aristocracy  is  absurd. 
What  is  to  constitute  it?  Wealth,  in  a  country  where  prop- 
erty is  divided  once  in  thirty  years?  Political  distinction, 
where  the  people  change  their  servants  almost  with  every 
change  of  the  moon?  War?  Frontier  fighting  is  almost  at 
an  end ;  and  we  have  no  other  field  of  glory.     Family  ?    Whose 
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— "Tully's  or  your  own?"  Ten  men  against  ten  millions 
would  be  fearful  odds.  To  us  aristocracy  is  a  legend,  and 
nothing  more ;  it  sprang  from  the  mail-clad  barons  of  the  dark 
ages,  but  no  germ  of  feudality  was  ever  imported  hither.  It 
will  come  to  us  only  with  the  resumption  of  iron  armour ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  word  is  of  wondrous  use  in  the  cant  of 
party  politics.  The  rostrum  resounds  with  it,  and  we  have 
known  it  borrowed  to  tag  the  sentences  of  reverend  senators. 
The  real  aristocrat  (we  beg  pardon  of  etymology)  of  America 
is  he  who  would  lord  it  over  the  people,  not  by  force  of  a  great 
name,  great  possessions,  or  the  strong  hand — resources  of  a 
by-gone  age,  but  by  the  meaner,  though  surer,  arts  of  the 
tribune — the  misuse  of  good  institutions,  the  perversion  of 
lawful  ends,  and  all  the  practices  of  bad  ambition.  He  is  the 
demagogue  whom  you  may  see  in  the  comitia  showing  his  scars, 
or  shouting  in  the  senate-house,  Appellamus  ad  populum — 
appellamus  ad  populum.  He  it  is  who  alternately  stimulates 
and  restrains  the  people  for  his  own  ends,  beginning  by  gain- 
ing their  confidence,  and  ending  by  betraying  it — like  Lysan- 
der,  eking  out  the  lion's  hide  with  the  skin  of  the  foe.  He 
prates  to  them  of  liberty,  by  which  he  means  license ;  and  tells 
them  to  dictate  their  will  to  their  servants  in  office,  instead 
of  awaiting  the  slow  process  of  the  constitution.  He  obstructs 
their  way  to  the  government  in  order  to  level  the  government 
to  them.  He  counterfeits  right  to  produce  wrong,  as  savages 
lay  green  turf  over  a  pitfall.     He  is  the  aristocrat  of  fraud. 

If  the  respect  and  love  of  the  American  people  for  their 
government  and  laws  are  ever  to  be  destroyed,  it  will  be 
through  such  arts  as  these.  Their  fidelity  will  be  sapped, 
not  stormed.  The  reverence  and  affection  which  are  felt  for 
the  authority  of  the  constitution,  diminish  or  increase  with 
the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  dignity  and  purity  of  those 
who  administer  it.  The  choice  of  influences  is  always  with 
those  in  power.  If  they  do  their .  duty  to  honour  and  con- 
science, there  is  no  danger  of  the  consequences.  Posterity 
will  right  those  to  whom  the  present  is  unjust.    We  trust 
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much  to  the  virtue  and  mind  of  our  countrymen.  They  are 
proof,  as  they  have  heretofore  shown,  against  the  violence  of 
power — they  are  now  undergoing  the  more  dangerous  ordeal 
of  its  flattery.  Should  they  survive  the  test  unharmed,  the 
future  will  be  almost  cloudless.  Should  the  issue  be  disastrous 
they  will  be  the  sufferers,  but  liberty  is  sure  of  a  resurrection. 
We  have  watched  the  serious  portents  of  commotion  in  the 
tumults  of  the  last  two  years,  and  at  times  we  have  almost 
apprehended  the  rush  of  a  wild  and  universal  riot  over  the 
country  to  the  overthrow  of  all  true  freedom.  Yet  have  those 
portents  left  us  not  altogether  without  exultation,  for  they  have 
discovered  to  us  that  the  love  of  order  is  yet  predominant,  and 
that  the  turbulent  element  has  thus  far  been  controlled,  if  it 
cannot  be  extinguished,  by  the  coolness  of  patriotism,  and  the 
severe  majesty  of  the  laws.  The  volcano  is  yet  ribbed  in  by 
the  snows  of  ^tna — 

"Et,  quam\ds  nimio  fervens  exuberet  aestu, 
Seit  nivibus  servare  fidem;  fumoque  fideli 
Lambit  contignas  innoxia  flamma  pruinas." 


THE  FRENCH  QUESTION. 

1. — Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  17th 
January,  1833,  transmitting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  sun- 
dry papers  upon  the  subject  of  the  claims  against  the  French 
government,  for  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  since  Septem- 
ber,   1800.     Washington:    1833. 

2. — Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  21th 
December,  1834,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
correspondence  with  the  government  of  France,  in  relation  to  the 
refusal  of  that  government  to  make  provision  for  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France.  Washing- 
ton:  1835. 

3. — Proceedings  and  Discussions  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4:th  July,  1831.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Paris  Moniteur,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of    the    United   States.     Washington:    1834. 

4. — Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  chargee  d'examiner  le 
Pro  jet  de  loi  relatif  au  Traite  du  4  Juillet,  1831;  par  M.  Dumon^ 
Depute  de  Lot-et-Garonne.  {Seance  du  28  Mars,  1835.)  Sup- 
plement au  Journal  des  Debats,  du  29  Mars,  1835. 

Three  months  ago  we  prepared  some  observations  upon  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  France,  the  publication  of  which 
it  was  thought  best  to  postpone  until  the  progress  of  events 
should  enable  us  to  terminate  them  with  less  abruptness  and 
uncertainty  than  we  were  then  obliged  to  do.  Although  we 
are  still,  and  may  remain  until  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  press 
with  the  present  article,  without  information  of  the  final  ac- 
tion of  the  French  Chambers,  it  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  the  bill  presented  to  the  Deputies  in  February  last, 
will  become  a  law.  How  far  it  may  be  deemed  a  satisfactory 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  is  another  question,  upon  which  we 
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may  remark  hereafter.  For  the  present,  however,  we  are  con- 
tent to  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  an  effectual  compliance  with 
past  stipulations,  or  at  least  to  be  received  in  lieu  of  such 
compliance,  and  as  affording  in  its  reception  and  passage  an 
earnest  of  a  returning  sense  of  justice,  and  a  pledge  of  future 
amity.  Our  object  now  is  to  review  the  past,  and  to  place 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  a  series 
of  transactions,  certainly  the  most  anomalous  and  peculiar 
which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  intercourse. 
We  have  determined  to  do  this,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  so  ably  said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  because,  in  so 
wide  a  field  of  discussion,  many  points  have  necessarily  been 
omitted,  or  but  cursorily  touched;  and  because,  entertaining 
as  we  do  a  strong,  independent  impression  of  our  own  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  controversy,  neither  hastily  adopted  nor 
readily  to  be  removed,  we  deem  it  our  peculiar  duty,  connected 
as  we  are  with  a  grave  and  patriotic  journal,  to  incorporate 
it  therewith,  and  in  doing  so  to  make  a  record  of  the  facts 
from  which  it  was  derived. 

In  accomplishing  this  we  may  deem  it  necessary  to  violate 
the  epic  rule  a  little,  and  in  our  eduction  of  the  Trojan  war 
"ab  gemino  ovo,"  to  transgress  the  Horatian  maxim.  That 
we  are  under  this  necessity  is  not,  however,  any  fault  of  our 
own,  but  of  those  who,  not  content  with  twenty  years  of  spolia- 
tion and  twenty  years  of  diplomacy,  have  recently  opened  back 
for  themselves  and  for  us,  the  old  interminable  history  of 
neutral  rights  and  violated  decrees,  with  their  long  chain  of 
clashing  consequences.  It  was  time  to  set  ourselves  to  school 
again,  when  we  found  that  the  discussion  from  being  execu- 
tive, was,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  to  become  representative ; 
and  that  the  difficulties  which  the  coolness  of  cabinet  delibera- 
tion had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  removing,  were  forth- 
with to  be  sprung  afresh  as  topics  for  heated  and  inflamma- 
tory appeals  to  the  various  feelings  and  interests  of  a  popular 
assembly.  Here,  to  be  sure,  no  one  has  asserted  any  intention 
of  opening  a  similar  discussion ;  but  not  a  few  have  been  found 
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who  have  justified  its  propriety  in  the  French  Chamber,  and 
will  scarcely  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  a  popular  body  may 
exceed  even  the  plenitude  of  its  extensive  powers.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  exercise  of  a  high  and  at  least  a  dubious  preroga- 
tive, has  already  so  nearly  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  two 
nations,  that  it  behooves  them  both,  and  certainly  America 
not  the  least  of  the  two,  to  study  the  grounds  on  which  it  has 
been  asserted;  that  in  the  multiplied  relations  which  the  fu- 
ture promises  to  produce,  the  past  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  a 
beacon. 

The  ferment  to  which  the  President 's  message  to  Congress  of 
last  December  gave  rise,  was  in  all  points  of  view  a  beneficial 
one,  whether  the  recommendation  therein  of  a  particular  rem- 
edy for  the  breach  of  the  treaty,  was  or  was  not  well  advised. 
The  subject  was  one  upon  which  too  much  apathy  prevailed 
in  both  countries.  In  the  United  States  attention  enough  had 
not  been  bestowed  upon  the  history  of  the  negotiation  which 
terminated  in  the  treaty,  nor  upon  the  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  the  treaty  itself  was  dispensed  with  in  France.  In 
the  latter  country  the  payment  of  twenty-five  millions,  so  im- 
portant to  the  debtor,  was  deemed  of  no  consequence  to  the 
creditor.  The  Due  de  Broglie  resigned,  and  the  dun  of  five 
and  twenty  years  was  supposed  to  be  silenced.  ''Let  us  not 
hesitate  to  reject  the  treaty,"  said  M.  Salverte  from  the 
tribune;  "a  refusal  will  not  be  the  signal  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  a  rejection  will  be,  an  overture  for,  and  a  conclu- 
sion of,  a  new  and  more  equal  convention."  "The  spirit  of 
speculation,"  such  was  the  remark  of  another  orator  concern- 
ing us,  "rarely  sacrifices  an  actual  gain  to  the  future  pros- 
perity, much  less  to  the  dignity  of  a  country.  The  voice  of 
private  interest  prevails  over  that  of  national  honour. ' '  With 
such  sentiments  concerning  our  national  energy  and  character, 
the  deputies  went  quietly  to  repose.  We  say,  therefore,  that 
the  message  which  disturbed  that  repose,  which  convinced  M. 
Salverte  that  one  solemn  treaty  being  repudiated,  we  should 
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not  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  another;  and  which  satisfied 
M.  Bignon  that  we  had  not  entirely  adopted  the  ironical 
apostrophe,  ''Quid  enim  salvis  infamia  nummis?"  for  our 
literal  maxim,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  useful,  conveyed 
as  it  was  from  a  high  department  of  the  government,  in  an 
official  communication  to  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  states  and  the  people.  It  intimated  to  France  that  what- 
ever construction  she  might  be  disposed  to  place  upon  the  de- 
liberate acts  of  her  government,  we  had  adopted  and  should 
adhere  to  our  own ;  that  the  day  of  entreaty  had  gone  by ;  and 
that  in  this  regard  at  least,  we  had  done  with  ante-chambers. 
It  called  the  attention  of  England  and  the  English  press  to 
an  extraordinary  breach  of  engagement,  and  to  a  construction 
of  the  treaty  power  to  which  Europe  had,  till  that  time,  been 
a  stranger.  It  called  her  attention,  too,  to  a  very  slack  and 
vague  impression  of  the  sanctity  of  a  pecuniary  promise — a 
fault  by  which  the  ^^ nation  houtiqiiiere,"  to  her  credit  be  it 
spoken,  is  always  exceedingly  scandalized.  It  touched  France, 
therefore,  not  merely  with  apprehensions  of  a  vexatious  cus- 
tom-house, and  perhaps  maritime  war — apprehensions  which, 
in  a  good  or  glorious  cause,  she  is  as  capable  of  despising  as 
any  nation  on  earth — but  it  annoyed  her  with  the  idea  of  such 
a  strife  entered  upon  for  a  very  inadequate  and  mercenary 
end ;  for  a  dubious  right,  and  on  questionable  grounds,  with  her 
nearest  European  ally  opposed  to  her  in  sentiment,  and  her 
most  valuable  customer  at  once  converted  from  a  paying  friend 
into  a  capturing  enemy.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  the  mes- 
sage. Whether  the  time  had  come  to  produce  that  effect,  as 
a  proper  and  decorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  na- 
tion, the  state  of  the  issue  on  the  1st  of  December  will  best 
enable  us  to  judge. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  de- 
cided, that  so  long  ago  as  the  2d  of  February,  1832,  we  ac- 
quired certain  rights  from  France  by  a  solemn  stipulation  with 
that  nation,  and  that  those  rights  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  neither  comports  with  the  honour  nor  interest  of  the  United 
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States  to  suffer  them  to  be  modified  or  abrogated.  That  vote 
asserted  what  the  sense  of  the  universal  nation  dictated — that 
we  stood  no  longer  upon  litigated  points,  on  appeals  to  mag- 
nanimity and  justice,  or  on  the  mere  provisions  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  United  States,  through  their  representatives, 
invoked  the  bond  mutually  executed,  and  on  their  part  strictly 
observed,  guarantying  to  us  a  liquidated  sum,  payable  at  fixed 
periods,  in  consideration  of  ancient  injuries  received,  and  new 
benefits  to  be  conferred  by  us.  We  had  concluded  and  rati- 
fied our  bargain  with  the  legitimate  authority  delegated  by 
France  for  that  purpose  among  others.  We  had  on  our  part 
punctually  fulfilled  the  conditions  precedent  of  that  bargain, 
without  an  intimation  that  compliance  with  them  would  be 
nugatory.  France  had  taken,  was  still  taking  advantage  of 
our  punctuality,  thereby  adding  another  seal  to  the  solemnity 
of  her  previous  engagements.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
proper  for  our  government  longer  to  postpone  the  disagree- 
able intimation  that  she  was  under  certain  obligations  in  re- 
turn, we  shall  endeavour  to  settle,  not  by  a  reference  to  any 
code  of  diplomatic  ceremonial,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  instinc- 
tive self-respect  of  every  American  citizen,  who  will  follow 
us  in  a  short  review  of  the  history  of  the  question. 

England  and  France  became  avowed  and  fierce  enemies  in 
1793,  and  so  remained,  with  the  short  intermission  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  for  twenty  years.  With  the  war  of  1793 
began  the  practical  exposition  of  the  new  principles  of  mari- 
time law — the  law  of  the  strongest — which  were  openly  ac- 
knowledged and  unblushingly  defended  on  its  re-commence- 
ment in  1803,  by  both  belligerents;  and  which,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  seem  not  to  have  been  without  champions  in  a 
recent  legislative  assembly.  So  early  as  March,  1794,  Presi- 
dent Washington  presented  the  subject  to  Congress  in  a  sep- 
arate and  formal  message^ — a  ceremony  which  he  and  his 
successor,  up  to  the  year  1800,  had  frequent  occasion  to  repeat. 
The  measures  which  the  United  States  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  for  the  vindication  of  their  sovereignty,  led  at  last  to  the 
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convention  with  France  of  the  30th  September,  1800,  which,  by 
the  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties,  was  to  remain  in 
force  for  eight  years.  By  this  convention,  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  pre-existing  treaties,  and  of  gen- 
eral indemnity  for  the  violation  of  those  treaties,  were  left 
untouched,  though  provision  was  made  by  the  fourth  and  fifth 
articles  for  the  restoration  of  captured  vessels  and  cargoes  not 
then  condemned,  and  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  The  claims, 
by  the  way,  accruing  under  those  articles,  and  others  inter- 
vening between  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of  1800,  and 
that  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  amounted,  aside  from  those  which 
have  been  adjusted,  to  the  sum  of  $1,564,538  52*  all  which 
were  outstanding  and  unsettled  up  to  the  date  of  the  recent 
compromise  of  Mr.  Rives.  The  stipulations  of  the  convention, 
however,  which  chiefly  demand  attention,  (for  the  claims 
which  originated  prior  to  1800  are  no  longer  to  be  insisted 
upon,)  are  those  which  provided  for  the  future  security  of 
our  maritime  rights,  and  which,  had  the  whole  history  of  the 
succeeding  ten  years  been  spread  out  before  the  American 
negotiators,  could  hardly  more  accurately  have  anticipated 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  These  stipulations  guarantied,  in 
brief,  free  commerce  between  the  contracting  parties,  and 
between  either  party  and  the  enemy  of  the  other,  unless  to 
ports  actually  blockaded,  and  that  in  the  latter  case  no  capture 
should  ensue  until  after  notice  given.  They  specified  articles 
considered  contraband  of  war;  asserted  broadly  the  principle 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods ;  defined  the  documents  requi- 
site to  establish  the  national  character  of  the  vessels  of  each 
party,  in  case  of  war  with  a  third  power;  distinctly  limited 
the  right  of  search,  and  provided  for  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  directed  that  receipts  should  be  given  for  all  the  papers 
of  a  captured  vessel,  the  hatches  of  which  were  never  to  be 
broken  at  sea;  and  finally,  they  explicitly  declared  that  no 
prize  should  be  condemned,  save  by  the  regular  courts  estab- 
lished for  the  cognizance  of  prize  causes  in  each  country 
*  Vide  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Instructions  to  Mr.  Rives,  20th  July,  1829. 
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respectively,  and  that  the  motive  of  condemnation  should 
appear  in  the  sentence.*  AYe  shall  see,  by  and  by,  the  con- 
struction by  which  it  was  attempted,  so  late  as  the  debate 
in  the  French  Chamber  in  April,  1834,  to  gloss  over  the  gross 
infractions  to  which  every  article  above  mentioned  was  sub- 
jected during  the  whole  term  of  eight  years,  to  which  the 
conventioij  was  limited. 

The  Louisiana  treaty  and  its  accompanying  conventions  were 
signed  on  the  30th  April,  1803.  As  a  part  of  the  consideration 
for  the  cession,  the  United  States  assumed  the  debts  of  France 
to  the  citizens  of  the  former  country,  contracted  previously  to 
the  30th  September,  1800,  under  certain  reservations,  and  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty  millions  of  francs;  and 
France,  on  her  part,  admitted  the  competency  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  demand  payment  of  all  debts  con- 
tracted by  her  to  them  subsequent  to  the  same  date.  By  the 
estimate  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  outstanding 
claims  in  behalf  of  our  citizens  under  this  stipulation  would 
amount  (were  they  not  extinguished  by  the  late  treaty)  to 
$134,786  06.  It  does  not  appear  that,  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  any  violations  of  the  convention  of 
1800  of  sufficient  note  to  be  made  the  subject  of  negotiation, 
had  taken  place.  Nor  would  the  comparatively  trifling  item 
above  stated  to  be  due,  under  the  12th  article  of  the  former 
instrument,  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 
here,  were  it  not  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  French 
cabinet  has  uniformly  urged  another  branch  of  the  same  trans- 
action, the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  providing, 
as  it  alleges,  a  perpetual  privilege  for  French  shipping  in  the 
ports  of  Louisiana.  The  assertion  of  this  privilege,  worth  to 
France  by  accurate  calculation  but  14,000  francs  per  annum, 
and  daily  diminishing  in  value,  (as  the  American  tonnage  by 
the  economy  with  which  it  is  navigated  is  monopolizing  the 
carriage  of  freight,)    and  depending  moreover  upon  a  con- 

*  "Convention  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United  States  of 
America,"  finally  ratified  at  Paris,  31st  July,  1801. 
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struction  utterly  repudiated  by  the  United  States,  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  France  for  a  series  of 
years  has  evaded  not  merely  the  payment  of  a  sum  secured 
by  the  same  treaty,  and  of  which,  small  as  it  is,  14,000  francs 
per  annum  would  not  pay  half  the  interest,  but  of  withhold- 
ing from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  very  many  millions 
upon  which  France  has  not  paid  and  never  will  pay  any  inter- 
est at  all.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  topic  here- 
after. It  has  been  a  favourite  one  in  the  Chamber,  as  it  so 
long  was  with  the  ministry,  because  both  one  and  the  other 
well  knew  that  their  construction  of  the  eighth  article  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  and 
of  course  can  never  be  yielded  to  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  one  of  the  stalking-horses  under  which  the  real  hos- 
tility to  our  pretensions  has  been  most  frequently  concealed. 

Pretermitting  any  detail  concerning  that  item  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  American  claims  which  arose  between  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  treaty  and  the  year  1805,  we  will  barely 
mention  that  its  amount  is  $1,065,081  98,  and  that  it  was  con- 
signed to  oblivion  along  with  its  predecessors  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  convention.  All  the  grounds  of  claim  already 
mentioned  were  over  and  over  again  rejected  by  the  French 
ministers,  and  held  not  to  form  any  part  of  the  consideration 
on  which  indemnity  could  be  sought.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  a  harassing  negotiation,  the  Amer- 
ican minister  did  wrong  in  waiving  these  claims ;  but  we  mean 
to  be  understood  that,  aside  from  Mr.  Rives 's  late  arrange- 
ment, the  greater  part  of  them  were  indisputably  valid,  and 
must  be  so  represented  in  a  historical  review  of  our  intercourse 
and  negotiations  with  France.  We  pass  however  to  more  im- 
portant considerations. 

The  year  1806  exhibited  our  commerce  literally  crushed 
between  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  European  belligerents, 
like  the  ships  of  the  ancients  between  the  shifting  Symple- 
gades.  We  played  a  great  game  with  fortune,  and  were 
burned,   pillaged,   and   confiscated  on   every  sea  and  every 
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shore :  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  yet  every  where  treated  as 
an  enemy;  the  only  carrying,  almost  the  only  commercial 
neutral,  entitled  under  every  law  to  full  immunity,  yet  bear- 
ing as  it  would  seem,  the  caput  lupimcm,  the  sign  of  outlawry 
at  our  very  mast  head.  Great  Britain  drew  a  magic  circle 
round  the  continent,  within  which  it  was  ruin  to  penetrate, 
though  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  buoy  to  indicate  its  exist- 
ence. France,  like  the  magnet  mountain  in  the  romance,  but 
wrecked  the  adventurer  whom  she  attracted  to  her  coasts. 
The  universal  law  was  founded  on  the  ethics  of  victory,  and 
administered  by  judges  in  uniforms;  and  if  men  embarked 
their  fortunes  on  the  ocean,  it  was  but  as  a  gamester  pawns 
his  gold,  with  a  prayer  to  the  genius  of  possibilities.  The 
English  admiralty  notoriously  shaped  its  decrees  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  ministry — the  French  Emperor  went 
farther,  and  reversed  the  most  solemn  awards  of  his  own 
tribunals,  which  at  last  he  dispensed  with  altogether.  If  an 
American  of  the  present  generation,  proud  of  the  character 
and  confident  in  the  resources  of  his  country,  should  inquire 
wherefore  it  submitted  to  this  protracted  piracy  and  outrage, 
we  can  but  turn  his  attention  to  the  immature  strength  and 
undeveloped  resources  of  the  United  States  at  that  period; 
and  to  that  anomalous  and  painful  state  of  our  domestic 
politics,  which  not  only  embarrassed  the  action  of  the  national 
government,  but  kept  the  country  suspended  between  two 
powerful  enemies  without  the  opportunity  of  successful  re- 
sistance to  either. 

The  celebrated  Berlin  decree  of  the  21st  November,  1806, 
openly  and  in  terms  cancelled,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  all 
those  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, on  which  the  United  States  had  relied  for  their  security 
and  protection.  It  was  the  imperial  warrant  for  plunder,  the 
avowed  revocation  of  that  principle  to  which  the  honour  and 
faith  of  France  had  six  years  before  been  solemnly  pledged, 
that  the  flag  of  the  Union  should,  with  the  single  exception 
of  contraband,  render  inviolable  the  property  beneath  it.     To 
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that  revocation  the  United  States  never  assented,  and  they 
protested  against  that  conduct  '^digne  en  tout  des  premiers 
ages  de  barbaric,"  which  adopted  while  it  reprobated  the 
example  of  an  adversary,  and  completed  the  injustice  of  which 
it  complained.*  The  Milan  decrees  of  the  23d  November  and 
the  17th  December,  1807,  shortly  taught  us  however  that  this 
was  by  no  means  to  be  the  limit  of  our  evils,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  define  the  extent  of  profitable  aggression.  The 
first  gave  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  full  powers,  on  hare 
suspicion  of  false  certificates  or  oaths  of  origin,  to  place  prop- 
erty to  any  amount  in  embargo,  to  await  a  decision  protracted 
occasionally  for  years;  the  other,  with  a  gratuity  of  insult, 
stripped  the  flag  from  every  American  vessel  which  by  chance 
or  necessity  had  submitted  to  the  visit  of  a  British  cruiser, 
and  declaring  it  by  that  means  to  have  become  denationalized, 
(denationalise,)  gave  a  new  term  as  it  had  given  a  new  law 
to  the  administration  of  despotism.  Still  it  was  supposed  that 
even  despotism  would  respect  its  own  voluntary  stipulations^ 
and  that  the  fortunate  few  who,  allured  to  the  attempt  by  the 
official  language  of  the  Moniteur,  and  the  express  invitations 
of  the  imperial  commanders,  should  evade  the  vigilance  of 
hostile  cruisers  and  reach  a  port  in  safety,  would  not  only  be 
received  but  warmly  welcomed.  Numerous  vessels  accord- 
ingly entered  the  ports  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Bilboa,  then  held 
by  the  French,  and  commanded  by  General  Thouvenot,  during 
the  winter  of  1809-10.  By  the  order  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
10th  February,  1810,  these  vessels  with  their  cargoes  were 
directed  to  be  seized,  and  the  decree  of  Rambouillet  of  the  23d 
March  following,  ordered  the  seizure  and  sale  of  all  ships  and 
cargoes  under  the  American  flag  which  had  arrived  in  the 
ports  of  France,  or  of  any  country  held  by  her  armies  since 
the  21st  May,  1809,  and  their  proceeds  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Caisse  d'amortissement.  By  the  decree  of  Trianon,  of  the 
6th  August,  1810,  these  proceeds,  and  those  of  certain  seiz- 

*  Vide  the  considerations  preliminary  to  the  Berlin  decree,  particularly 
the  4th,  7th,  and  8th. 
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ures  in  Antwerp  and  Holland,  of  which  more  may  be  said  in 
the  sequel,  were  declared  to  have  become  the  property  of  the 
state.  On  the  same  6th  of  August,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  wrote  to  General  Armstrong,  that  after  the  first  of  the 
following  November,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should  no 
longer  be  considered  in  force.  On  the  28th  April,  1811,  the 
decree  of  revocation  was  signed,  formally  communicated  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
1812,  and  the  confiscations  of  American  property,  as  if  in 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  all  engagements,  continued  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1813. 

All  these  decrees  were  palpable  and  gross  violations  of  the 
public  law  and  the  commonest  dictates  of  morality  and  good 
faith,  as  the  first  two  of  them  were  of  the  unexpired  treaty 
of  1800 ;  nor  have  we  ever  been  enabled  to  perceive,  by  what 
shade  of  difference  they  can  be  distinguished  in  their  applica- 
tion from  any  other  exercise  of  sheer  power  directed  against 
a  third  party,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  an  enemy.  They 
stand  upon  precisely  the  same  ground  in  principle  with  a  class 
of  wrongs,  expressly  admitted  in  the  negotiations  before  us, 
to  present  a  ground  for  indemnity,  to  wit,  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  friendly  vessels  at  sea,  to  prevent  the  communi- 
cation of  information  to  the  opposite  belligerent.  The  right 
of  France  to  make  reprisals  upon  England  for  her  Orders  in 
Council,  so  often  and  so  gravely  asserted,  if  sufficient  to  abro- 
gate rights  solemnly  guarantied  to  us,  would  in  principle  leave 
the  construction  and  execution  of  a  treaty  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  events,  not  contemplated  by  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  over  which  neither  of  them  could  exercise 
any  control.  The  weaker  party  must  thus  be  necessarily 
dragged  into  all  the  political  schemes  and  measures  of  the 
stronger.  It  would  in  fact  make  every  commercial  conven- 
tion a  treaty  of  alliance.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
pretension  of  France,  that  the  convention  of  1800  was  executed 
under  the  tacit  and  implied  understanding,  that  the  United 
States  should  cease  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  neutrality  with 
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France,  when  it  ceased  to  make  its  neutrality  respected  by 
other  nations,  Prance  being  the  party  to  decide  upon  the 
exigency.  Who  in  fact  doubts  at  this  day,  that  the  measures 
of  Napoleon  were  originally  intended  to  produce  a  war  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain,  by  stimulating  the  latter  power 
to  retaliatory  injury,  or  to  place  us  on  the  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  that  of  forfeiting  by  construction  all  claim  to  in- 
demnification under  the  treaty  of  1800  ?  Nothing  but  the  im- 
putation of  bad  faith  in  their  conduct  towards  Great  Britain 
can  repel  the  force  of  these  considerations  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  day  for  that  imputation  went  by  in 
1812. 

But  aside  from  the  reprisals  on  Great  Britain,  another 
apology  for  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  has 
been  sought,  by  representing  their  application  in  the  light  of 
reprisals  upon  America  for  the  Embargo  act  of  1807.  This 
argument  is,  however,  of  recent  origin.  Napoleon  did  indeed 
affect  in  some  instances  the  enforcement  of  our  own  law  upon 
our  own  citizens,  but  the  pretext  was  too  shallow  to  outlast 
the  occasion.  General  Armstrong,  it  is  true,  appears  to  have 
been  mystified,  and  the  American  government  insulted  by  it, 
on  the  25th  April,  1808 — for  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter  of 
that  day  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he  says,  "1  have  this  mo- 
ment received  the  following  explanation  of  the  order  to  seize 
all  American  vessels  now  in  the  ports  of  France,  or  which  may 
come  into  them  hereafter,  viz.,  that  it  directs  the  seizure  of 
such  vessels  because  no  vessel  of  the  United  States  can  now 
navigate  the  seas  without  infracting  a  law  of  said  States,  and 
thus  furnishing  a  presumption  that  they  do  so  on  British 
account  or  in  British  connexion."  But  notwithstanding  this, 
and  the  more  recent  assertions  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  to  the 
contrary,  the  Embargo  was  a  measure  not  at  all  displeasing 
to  the  Emperor — nay,  it  was  one  which  has  been  shrewdly 
suspected  to  have  originated  in  his  own  dictation.  He  re- 
peatedly applauded  it  as  the  result  of  the  same  spirit  which 
dictated  his  own  ' '  continental  system ; ' '  and  he  instructed  his 
minister,  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  to  characterize  it  as  the  result 
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of  "la  noble  resolution  qui  avait  determine,  les  Araericains 
de  s'interdire  les  mers,  plutot  que  de  se  soumettre  aux  lois 
de  ceux  qui  veulent  s'en  faire  les  dominateurs. "  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  argument  which  would  excuse  the  French 
spoliations  under  the  Imperial  decrees,  by  asserting  them  to 
have  been  retaliatory  of  the  Embargo  act,  will  be  obvious  at 
once  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  Berlin  decree  was  promul- 
gated on  the  21st  November,  1806,  the  first  Milan  decree  on 
the  23d  November,  1807,  and  the  second  on  the  17th  December 
of  the  same  year — ^while  the  Embargo  act  did  not  become  a 
law  until  the  22d  December,  1807,  and  was  not  even  made  the 
pretext  for  seizure  until  April,  1808. 

The  Embargo  act  was  nugatory,  but  it  violated  no  rights 
save  those  of  our  own  citizens.  Yet  by  the  argument  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  its  violation  or  its  observance  must 
equally  have  exposed  us  to  wrong  and  outrage.  Under  the 
former  branch  of  the  alternative,  our  vessels  were  confiscated 
by  the  order  of  April,  1808 ;  under  the  latter,  the  nation  has 
been  held  responsible  for  it  as  a  measure  of  reprisal,  and  an 
abandonment  of  neutrality.  Napoleon  adopted  the  first,  be- 
cause he  wanted  our  property;  the  Chambers  advanced  the 
second,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  pay  for  it — and  we 
may  deem  ourselves  fortunate  that  we  had  not  to  meet  a  claim 
to  remunerate  France  for  locking  up  our  own  harbours,  or 
for  enforcing  against  our  own  ships  a  penalty  instituted  by 
herself,  against  the  violation  of  our  own  municipal  regula- 
tions. 

It  is  with  more  show  of  reason,  that  the  Non-Intercourse 
acts  of  1st  March  and  28th  June,  1809,  have  been  held  to 
authorize  measures  of  reprisal;  yet  every  one  who  has  read 
the  history  of  these  times  knows  perfectly  well,  that  they 
were  aimed  against  another  power;  that  they  were  in  strict 
pursuance  of  the  same  line  of  policy  which  had  dictated  the 
Embargo ;  that  from  the  very  position  of  the  belligerents,  they 
could  not  (as  in  fact  they  never  did)  inflict  the  slightest 
evil  upon  France,  who  had  not  a  sail  upon  the  ocean;  and 
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that,  finally,  the  repeal  of  the  second  act,  the  first  having 
expired,  was  universally  considered  in  America  as  a  triumph 
over  that  political  system  which  had  so  wonderfully  adapted 
itself  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  as  to  produce,  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  the  most  painful  appre- 
hensions. Yet  during  our  whole  negotiation  with  France,  as 
well  as  in  the  debates  of  1834,  it  has  been  assumed,  and  in 
the  final  settlement  the  principle  was  retained,  that  this  one 
measure  of  the  United  States,  co-incident  as  it  was  with  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  distressing  only  to  his  enemy,  and 
under  which,  not  even  in  form,  did  the  French  nation  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  single  dollar,  not  only  justified  the  succeeding 
decree  of  Rambouillet,  but  also  all  the  confiscations  under 
those  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  which  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  exceptions  of  prematureness  or  irregularity,  and  that  it 
completely  divested  the  United  States  of  all  rights  as  neutrals 
under  the  laws  of  nations,  and  abrogated  their  claims  for 
prior  violations  of  the  treaty  of  1800.  It  requires  no  great 
acuteness  of  vision  to  see  that  this  reasoning  can  have  but  one 
termination,  that  of  placing  the  power  to  do  wrong  with  im- 
punity, where  the  inclination  to  do  it  at  all  hazards  is  most 
frequently  to  be  found — in  the  hands  of  the  strongest.  France 
had  only  to  go  far  enough  to  provoke  a  perfectly  ineffectual 
and  innocuous  retaliation,  (which  in  this  instance,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  in  form  only  injurious,)  and  not  only  were  all  the 
long  arrears  of  past  spoliation  expunged,  but  she  obtained  a 
charter  for  an  Iliad  of  future  wrongs.  What  is  the  common 
sense  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  relative  rights  and  in- 
juries of  the  two  parties?  Technically,  the  Non-Intercourse 
acts  were  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  which,  however,  at 
the  passage  of  the  second  of  them,  wanted  but  one  month  of  its 
expiration,  the  eight  years  to  which  it  was  limited  dating 
from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  31st  July,  1801.  Of  the 
Non-Intercourse  itself,  the  Due  de  Broglie  very  pertinently 
remarks,  that ' '  it  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees;  it  did  not  interdict  neutral  commerce  with  France, 
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but  it  exerted  a  power  which  belongs  to  every  government, 
namely,  that  of  closing  its  own  ports,  as  every  man  has  a 
right  to  shut  up  his  own  house.     But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  Convention  of  1800,  which  had  yet  three  months  to 
run,  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  this  law.     I  ought  to  add, 
that  the  law  was  never  applied,  and  that  not  a  single  French 
vessel  was  condemned  under  it. ' '     But  will  France  set  up  the 
Convention  of  1800,  and  strike  a  balance  under  it  with  us  for 
its  violation?     The  result  would  be  ten  millions  of  dollars  in 
our  favour.    Will  she  declare  it  abrogated  by  the  necessities 
which  forced  her  to  issue  her  decrees  in  1806-7  ?     Then  surely 
she  cannot  reinstate  it  as  against  us  in  1809.     The  necessity 
that  justified  her  deviation  from  it  for  her  own  benefit,  will 
at  least  excuse  ours  to  our  own  loss.     She  must  either  blow 
hot  or  cold.     Setting  aside  the  treaty   altogether,  will  she 
appeal  to  the  law  of  nations?     She  had  long  deprived  us  of 
all  the  benefit  of  that  law,  in  consequence  of  a  state  of  circum- 
stances which  she  herself  had  brought  about,  and  yet  she 
would  enforce  it  to  our  harm.     But  we  are  willing  to  admit 
its  application,  and  will  take  upon  us  to  show,  if  she  appeals 
to  the  doctrine  of  reprisals,  that  three-fourths  of  her  confisca- 
tions were  improper  in  fact,  and  irregular  in  form ;  nay  more, 
that  under  that  law  the  decree  of  Rambouillet,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings under  it,  were  utterly  unjustified  in  principle  by  the 
American  Non-Intercourse  acts,  which  were  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  that  ''flagrant  injustice"  which  the  writers  upon  the 
general  law  allude  to  as  authorizing  reprisals.     Besides,  if  the 
Non-Intercourse  was  so  great  an  indignity  to  France,  why  were 
not  measures  of  reprisal  eo  nomine,  resorted  to  for  a  whole 
year  after  the  first  American  act  became  a  law? — nay,  for 
near  a  year  after  its  expiration,  and  but  a  month  previously 
to  that  of  the  act  which  had  been  substituted  for  it.     The  fact, 
moreover,  that  Napoleon's  ministers  never  adverted  to  the 
expiration  of  the  first  Non-Intercourse  act,  and  its  renewal 
by  the  act  of  June,  1809,  shows  very  plainly  that  it  was  not 
looked  upon  as  a  hostile  measure,  or  considered  detrimental 
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to  France.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  after  all  his  evident  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  speaks  of  it,  even  in  1834,  as  a  law  enacted 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  for  one  year,  and  expiring  in  March, 
1810,  when  in  fact  the  second  act  did  not  expire  by  its  terms 
until  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  1st  May,  1810. 

The  decree  of  Rambouillet  was  not  only  unfounded  in  prin- 
ciple, but  was  applied  in  violation  of  the  plainest  principles 
of  universal  equity.  It  was  directed  to  be  enforced,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  against  all  vessels  of  the  United  States 
which  might,  after  the  20th  May,  1809,  have  entered  a  port 
of  France  or  its  colonies,  or  any  country  occupied  by  its  armies. 
It  ordered  their  immediate  confiscation,  and  that  the  proceeds 
should  be  deposited  in  the  caisse  d' amortissement ,  thus  vio- 
lating another  prominent  principle  of  the  law  of  reprisals, 
which  directs  that  no  confiscation  shall  take  place  but  where 
redress  has  been  refused  and  is  become  hopeless.  A  retro- 
active operation,  embracing  a  period  of  ten  months,  by  which 
an  immense  amount  of  property  was  swept  into  the  French 
coffers,  without  possibility  of  notice,  was  an  inherent  charac- 
teristic of  this  act  of  power ;  which,  exercised  as  it  was  against 
the  effects  of  a  friendly  nation,  trading,  not  only  with  the 
confidence  of  a  neutral,  but  entering  French  ports  at  the 
express  invitation  of  French  commanders,  deserves  to  be  stig- 
matized as  the  most  perfidious  and  wanton  abuse  of  authority 
which  that  unparalleled  era  can  present.  As  an  act  of  profli- 
gate despotism,  (though  individual  liberty  was  less  affected 
by  it,)  the  detention  of  British  subjects  after  the  rupture  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  is  far  behind  it.  That  was  the  act  of  one 
enemy  towards  another;  an  enemy  pushing,  it  is  true,  his 
means  of  offence  to  an  extremity  not  only  of  retaliatory  but 
vindictive  injury,  but  pushed  in  his  turn  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  ascertained  or  permitted  right.  This  was  the  cool  and  cal- 
culating perfidy  of  a  professed  but  insidious  friend,  who  erects 
a  beacon,  not  for  safety  but  for  spoil.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
viewed  in  that  light  by  almost  every  French  ministry  to  whom 
the  subject  has  been  presented;  and  the  St.  Sebastian  seizures, 
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and  all  others  which  depended  upon  the  retrospective  applica- 
tion of  the  Rambouillet  decree,  have  been  admitted  to  present 
a  fair  ground  of  indemnification.  It  was  the  Chamber  of 
1834  which  first  discovered  that  "they  admit  of  doubts,  and 
afford  matter  for  discussion." 

One  word  more  about  this  decree  as  an  act  of  reprisal. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  American  minister  General  Arm- 
strong and  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  in  1809-10,  will  discover,  that 
so  early  as  the  29th  April,  1809,  the  passage  of  the  first  Non- 
Intercourse  act,  "as  a  precautionary  measure,  adopted  solely 
with  the  design  of  protecting  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  appealing  once  more  to  the  interests 
and  the  sense  of  justice  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  them," 
was  communicated  in  the  above  terms  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  receipt  of  the  communication 
acknowledged ;  that  its  full  extent  and  operation  were  known 
and  comprehended ;  and  that  no  intimation  or  thought  of  re- 
taliation was  suggested  or  entertained,  until  the  Emperor  lost 
all  hope  that  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  would  ensue  from 
the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Erskine's  treaty,  and  the  subsequent 
rupture  with  his  successor.  It  was,  then,  nearly  eleven 
months  after  he  was  informed  of  this  intolerable  American 
act,  and  twenty  days  after  its  principle  was  supposed  in 
France  to  have  ceased  to  operate,  that  he  found  himself  ' '  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  resort  to  reprisals" — retrospective  re- 
prisals, for  an  act  of  which  he  had  had  immediate  notice,  from 
which  he  had  not  suffered,  of  which  he  had  never  complained, 
which  he  actually  believed  to  have  expired,  and  which  in  the 
first  instance  was  provoked  by  his  own  flagrant  injustice. 
We  remember  similar  reprisals  in  the  case  of  the  lamb,  that, 
standing  below  the  wolf,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  muddy  the 
stream. 

We  have  arrived  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  of  the 
drama,  and  our  elder  readers,  who  are  familiar  with  its  details, 
must  excuse  us  that  it  is  so  long  protracted.     There  is  a  gen- 
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eration  on  the  stage  of  our  country,  who  were  in  their  child- 
hood when  these  transactions  took  place — it  is  proper  that  they 
should  know,  so  far  as  our  epitome  can  give  them  the  informa- 
tion, the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  grievances  which  it 
may  yet  fall  to  their  lot  to  redress.  The  consequences  of  wrong 
spread  too  widely  and  too  far  to  permit  their  origin  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  it  is  not  the  least  evil  of  great  moral  convulsions, 
that  they  scatter  the  seeds  of  difference  and  distrust  over  the 
relations  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  violence  in  which 
they  commenced.  We  cannot  know  too  thoroughly  the  ground 
on  which  we  are  to  debate  with  a  skilful  antagonist,  and  the 
assurance  of  right  is  a  no  less  energetic  and  necessary  weapon 
to  the  successful  issue  of  the  encounter  than  the  confidence  of 
power. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  1st,  1810,  it  was  provided, 
that  in  case  either  Great  Britain  or  France  should,  before  the 
3d  of  March,  1811,  so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  as  that  they 
should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  fact  should  be  declared  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  President ;  and  if  the  other  nation  should  not,  within  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  in  like  manner 
revoke  her  edicts — then  the  material  provisions  of  the  Non- 
Intercourse  act  should  be  revived  against  the  power  so  refus- 
ing or  neglecting  to  revoke  or  modify  them.  The  Emperor, 
through  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  date  of  the  5th 
August,  1810,  pledged  himself  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  November,  1810,  the  offen- 
sive decrees  should  be  repealed,  '4t  being  well  understood, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  re- 
voke their  Orders  in  Council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles 
of  blockade  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish;  or  that 
the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  act  which  you  have 
just  communicated,  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by 
Great  Britain."  Relying  on  this  pledge,  the  President,  by 
proclamation  of  the  2d  November,  1810,  declared  that  the 
edicts  of  France  had  been  repealed.     Yet  on  the  very  day  of 
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the  date  of  the  Duke  of  Cadore's  letter,  stipulating  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  the  decree  of  Trianon 
directed  the  final  condemnation  of  all  American  vessels  about 
which  previous  doubts  had  been  entertained,  and  the  irre- 
vocable appropriation  of  the  former  sales  to  the  purposes  of 
the  treasury,  they  having  hitherto  been  deposited  in  the  caisse 
des  depots  et  consignations. 

"Stranger  still  than  this,"  says  the  Due  de  Broglie,  ''this  decree 
is  based  upon  a  report,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  decree  was 
designed  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  Non-Intercourse  law; 
while  the  same  report  also  establishes,  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Non-Intercourse  law  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  on  the  other 
that  it  was  never  applied  to  French  vessels." 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  as  a  retaliatory  measure — and 
that  is  the  ground  on  which  it  stands — the  decree  of  Trianon 
cannot  for  an  instant  be  supported,  and  therefore  that  all  seiz- 
ures made  under  it,  and  all  appropriations  directed  by  it,  are 
unsustainable.  If  these  were  made  under  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  additional  edict — 
the  very  issuing  of  that  edict  necessarily  shows  that  such  was 
not  the  fact.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  between  the  5th  Au- 
gust, 1810,  and  the  1st  November  of  the  same  year,  can  derive 
no  additional  efficacy  from  this  decree.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  establish  a  very  nice  distinction  between  confiscations  where 
the  seizures  took  place  previously,  and  where  subsequently  to 
the  1st  November,  1810.  It  is  an  idle  one,  but  was  much 
dwelt  upon  in  the  Chambers.  The  answer  to  it  is,  (and  as 
we  consider  those  seizures  in  some  measure  connected  with 
the  Trianon  decree  we  will  dispose  of  it  here,)  that  it  is  the 
definitive  sentence  which  changes  the  property,  and  carries 
into  execution  the  law  under  which  the  proceedings  commence ; 
that  on  the  repeal  of  the  law  the  proceedings  fall  with  it,  un- 
less a  special  reservation  is  made  in  their  favour ;  and  that,  if 
the  final  condemnation  could  be  referred  by  relation  to  the 
initiatory  process,  the  repeal  would  not  at  all  have  effected 
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what  in  the  instance  before  us  was  its  main  object,  the  relief 
of  those  principally  affected  by  it.  The  repeal  of  the  edicts 
on  the  1st  of  November  took  away  the  power  of  confiscation 
under  them,  because  it  wholly  revoked  the  only  authority  by 
which  that  power  had  originally  been  given. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  United  States  complied  with 
the  conditions  proposed  in  the  Duke  of  Cadore's  letter.  By 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  1st  May,  1810,  the  Non-Intercourse  was 
re-established  as  against  Great  Britain  on  the  1st  February, 
1811,  and  was  formally  renewed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  2d 
March  of  the  same  year,  thus  fulfilling  the  alternative  of  the 
Emperor  in  terms.  Nevertheless,  and  we  beg  leave  to  repeat 
the  fact,  the  decree  of  28th  April,  1811,  (for  so  it  was  dated,) 
carrying  into  effect  the  stipulation  for  repeal,  was  not  offi- 
cially promulgated  until  the  10th  May,  1812! — within  one 
month  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and 
when  it  had  become  obvious  that  such  an  event  must  take 
place.  Meantime  the  seizures  were  continued  to  the  end  of 
1810,  through  the  whole  of  1811,  and  up  to  April  1812— a 
period  of  twenty  months  after  the  day  at  which,  by  an  offi- 
cial pledge,  the  decrees  were  to  be  annulled,  and  of  seventeen 
months  after  the  period  fixed  by  a  solemn  ordinance  of  the 
Emperor  for  their  revocation.  These  proceedings  certainly 
were,  to  use  the  silken  phrase  of  the  American  Executive, 
"highly  objectionable."  * 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  put  a 
period  both  to  the  inclination  and  the  ability  of  Napoleon  to 
despoil  the  commerce  of  the  latter — to  the  inclination,  because 
that  war  had  been  the  object  to  which  all  his  measures  of 
coercion  towards  the  United  States  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  referred — to  the  ability,  because  our  ports  were  blockaded 
and  our  commerce  terminated — we  had  nothing  left  which 
was  worth  the  plundering.  Mr.  Barlow  was  accordingly  sent, 
in  1812,  to  seek  reparation  for  the  past.  It  is  worth  while 
to  know  at  the  beginning  of  these  negotiations  what  the  amount 

*  Message  of  President  Madison  to  Congress,  3d  November,   1812. 
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of  the  American  claims  was — their  nature  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

We  are  not  aware  exactly  of  the  sum  demanded  by  Mr.  Bar- 
low, as  we  have  seen  no  statement  presented  by  that  minister. 
His  principal  object  was  to  establish  the  principles  on  which 
the  demands  of  the  United  States  rested,  leaving  their  amount 
to  be  settled  at  a  period  when  the  data  requisite  to  establish 
them  could  be  completely  collected.  We  have  somewhere  seen 
it  stated,  that  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  with  whom  he  negotiated, 
(although  his  official  report  only  allowed  eighteen  millions  of 
francs,)  had  left  estimates  which  brought  them  up  to  forty 
or  fifty  millions.  The  instructions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  Mr. 
Rives,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  which,  as  no 
interest  is  computed,  include  nothing  that  was  not  due  in 
1812,  state  the  amount  at  about  sixty-six  millions  of  francs, 
or  twelve  millions  of  dollars :  this  estimate  was  declared  to  be 
imperfect.  We  have  heretofore  stated  the  amount  of  the  first 
four  claims  contained  in  it,  to  wit : 

1.  Claims  prior  to  30th  September,  1800,  not  included  in  the 
settlement  under  the  4th  and  5th  articles 

of  the  treaty  of  1800,     -        -        -        -        $1,488,833  99 

2.  Claims  between  30th  September,  1800,  and 
30th  April,  1803,  for  debts  within  that 
period,  and  provided  for  by  the  12th  article 

of  the  treaty  of  1803,     -        -        -        -  134,786  06 


Carried  over,  $1,623,620  05 

Brought  over,  $1,623,620  05 

3.  Claims  between  30th  September,  1800,  and 
30th  April,  1803,  not  provided  for  by  the 

4th  and  5th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  75,704  53 

4.  Claims  between  30th  April,  1803,  and  the 

year  1805,       ..-.--  1,065,081  98 

To  these  are  now  to  be  added, 
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5.  (1)  Claims  subsequent  to  1805,  chiefly 
growing  out  of  the  decrees  and  orders 
of  the  French  government,  on  which  no 
final  condemnation  was  passed,  -  $6,256,647  69 
(2)  Claims  of  the  same  nature,  but  finally 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Prizes, 
Council  of  State,  or  by  Imperial  deci- 
sions and  orders,     -        -        -        -  3,026,231  84 


Aggregate,  $12,047,286  09 

The  statements  compiled  in  1830  from  official  materials  in- 
crease this  amount  to  14,500,000  dollars,  or  77,333,333  francs, 
which,  if  we  add  interest  from  1814  to  1830,  at  five  per  cent., 
being  52,208,925  francs,  will  give  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  francs. 

With  Mr.  Barlow's  mission,  then,  commenced  the  reclama- 
tions of  the  United  States  for  a  sum,  which,  leaving  aside  the 
entire  interest,  and  all  the  claims  prior  to  1806,  amounted,  by 
an  estimate  confessedly  founded  on  imperfect  information,  to 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  His  instructions  are  not  before  us, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  experience  of  our  government 
concerning  the  character  and  policy  of  Napoleon,  would  in- 
duce them,  particularly  in  the  state  in  which  our  affairs  then 
stood  with  England,  to  waive  too  rigid  a  persistency  in  the 
extreme  amount  of  their  demand.  They  had,  moreover,  much 
at  heart  the  re-establishment  of  the  Convention  of  1800,  or 
some  similar  arrangement,  to  effect  which  it  might  be  thought 
expedient  to  sacrifice  a  portion,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  of 
the  estimated  indemnity.  Something  too  must  be  allowed  for 
the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  and  the  small  prospect  that  it 
would  speedily  be  restored  to  repose.  It  does  not  however 
appear,  that  the  reports  of  the  Dukes  of  Bassano  and  Vicenza 
to  the  Emperor,  from  October  1812  to  January  1814,  estab- 
lishing certain  classes  of  claims  and  rejecting  others,  were  the 
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result  of  any  previous  arrangement  with  Mr.  Barlow,  much 
less  that  the  latter  had  ever  agreed  upon  the  sum  afterwards 
named.  That  minister  followed  the  Emperor  to  the  north, 
and  died  in  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Warsaw,  in  the  beginning 
of  1813.  The  negotiation  was  thereby  concluded,  nor  was  it 
renewed  by  the  successor  of  Mr.  Barlow  after  the  retreat  from 
Moscow.  Mr.  Crawford  was  indeed  instructed  to  present  the 
claims  of  this  government,  and  perhaps  his  representations 
may  have  stimulated  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  's  later  reports ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  accredited  sufficiently  long 
before  the  Restoration,  to  effect  more  than  a  mere  present- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  United  States.  The  mere  opinions 
of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  therefore,  though  forcible  enough  as 
against  France  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  millions  of  francs, 
cannot  be  held  to  conclude  the  United  States,  the  latter  not 
having  been  called  upon  to  controvert  or  deny  any  errors 
or  omissions  in  the  premises  on  which  they  were  formed. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  at  this  time, 
that  by  the  principle  admitted  in  these  very  reports,  the  in- 
demnities to  be  granted  could  not  justly  fall  short  of  thirty 
millions  of  francs — one  proof  of  which,  and  that  a  weighty 
one,  is,  that  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  French  com- 
mission of  1830  was  in  favour  of  that  sum,  and  they  admitted 
no  class  of  claims  excluded  by  the  Duke  of  Vicenza. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  state  what,  in  the  very  outset  of 
our  negotiation,  and  while  the  whole  bearing  of  the  trans- 
actions in  which  it  originated  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  was  admitted  by  the  imperial  government,  with  the 
defence  of  its  own  acts  weighing  upon  it,  in  favour  of  certain 
portions  of  our  claim.  In  the  report  above  alluded  to,  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza  admits  three  classes  of  claims  as  clearly  the 
subject  of  indemnity,  viz.,  that  including  vessels  destroyed 
upon  the  ocean — that  arising  from  the  application  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  after  their  repeal — and  that  including 
seizures  under  those  decrees  before  the  period  fixed  for  their 
application.     If  to  these  is  added  that  which  is  admitted  in 
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the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chambers  of  1834,  viz.  the 
claim  for  seizures  in  the  Spanish  ports  in  1809-10,  we  have  a 
basis  beyond  which  the  American  demand  has  frequently  ad- 
vanced, but  behind  which,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  no 
minister  of  this  country  has  ever  receded.  It  seems  to  us 
farther,  that  the  canvass  to  which  our  claims  have  been  sub- 
jected by  the  numerous  ministers  of  France,  has  resulted  in 
the  conviction,  however  tardily  and  reluctantly  expressed,  that 
these  were  the  narrowest  limits  within  which  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  could  in  any  manner  be  reduced.  The  diffi- 
culties which  have  interposed  themselves  to  prevent  a  settle- 
ment upon  these  bases  have  been  the  reluctance  with  which, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  new 
governments  entered  upon  the  subject  at  all;  the  desire  on 
our  part  to  approach  more  nearly  to  a  liquidation  of  our  whole 
demand  than  these  principles  would  enable  us  to  do;  a  sim- 
ilar desire  on  the  part  of  France  to  narrow  if  possible  the 
reparation  to  be  granted  still  farther;  and  finally,  on  the 
mutual  admission  of  the  principles  of  payment,  the  perplexi- 
ties which  attended  every  attempt  to  fix  the  amount  to  be 
paid.  The  reader  may  see,  eventually,  with  what  justice  we 
might  seek  other  reasons  in  the  nature  of  the  delays,  which 
design  as  well  as  accident  placed  in  our  path. 

The  Bourbons  re-commenced  their  reign  on  the  2d  of  April, 

1814.  By  the  treaties  with  the  European  powers  of  1814  and 

1815,  France  agreed  to  discharge  obligations  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  millions  of  francs.  The  United  States  refused 
the  invitation  of  those  powers  to  enforce  its  claims  by  means 
of  the  bayonets,  of  which  France  now  complains,  but  to  which 
her  rulers  then  looked  with  gratitude.  Subsequent  events 
have  shown,  that  there  was  more  magnanimity  than  wisdom 
in  the  refusal.  On  the  19th  November,  1816,  however,  appli- 
cation was  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin  to  M.  de  Richelieu  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  American  claims.  This  was  the  first  com- 
munication with  the  government  of  the  Restoration  touching 
that  subject,  and  took  place  more  than  two  years  and  a  half 
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after  the  re-organization  of  the  government.  Still  it  was  too 
soon  for  France ;  and  her  minister,  while  he  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  claim,  craved  farther  delay  on  account  of  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  finances.  We  say  nothing  about  the 
additional  motives  imposed  upon  France  by  this  request  to 
respect  our  future  application — suffice  it,  that  the  delay  was 
granted. 

In  1818,  the  IMinister  for  Foreign  Affairs  announced  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  France  was  released  from  all  her 
engagements  to  the  European  powers — tacitly  admitting,  by 
the  insertion  of  this  qualification,  at  the  official  request  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  that  engagements  still  subsisted 
to  the  government  of  the  latter  country. 

During  the  five  years  which  succeeded  the  request  of  M.  de 
Richelieu,  and  in  conformity  with  that  request,  with  the  one 
formal  exception  just  alluded  to,  the  American  claims  were 
suffered  to  sleep  with  merely  incidental  mention.  The  con- 
tinued pressure  upon  the  French  treasury,  and  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  revenue  consequent  upon  the  tremendous 
struggles  through  which  the  nation  had  passed,  seem  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  silence  of  the  American  government — 
though  one  authority  has  not  hesitated  to  assert,  that  the  pend- 
ing negotiation  for  the  renewal  of  the  navigation  treaty  was 
purposely  and  vexatiously  procrastinated  by  the  French  min- 
istry, in  order  to  form  an  obstacle  to  the  reclamations  of  our 
minister.  There  is  no  satisfactory^  evidence,  however,  on  which 
to  found  this  imputation.  The  existence  of  such  an  obstacle, 
though  it  might  prevent  the  admission  of  the  claims,  could 
scarcely  hinder  their  presentation.  Accordingly,  in  1822, 
when  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  France  had  become  restored, 
Mr.  Gallatin  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  from  the  Vicomte 
de  ]\Iontmorency,  IMinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  compliance 
with  the  implied  pledge  of  his  predecessor.  This  was  in  Jan- 
uary. The  debt  was  again  formally  acknowledged,  both  by 
that  minister  and  his  colleague,  the  President  of  the  Council. 
Then  it  was  that,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
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the  French  ministry  for  the  first  time  absolutely  refused  to 
treat  until  the  differences  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  in  relation  to  the  navigation  acts,  were  settled — a  ques- 
tion, by  the  way,  which  had  no  more  relation  to  the  claims 
of  the  United  States,  than  it  had  to  the  partition  of  Poland. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  however,  the  long  pending  naviga- 
tion treaty  was  signed  at  Washington;  and  in  August  Mr. 
Gallatin  brought  it  in  his  hand  to  M.  de  Villele,  and  reminded 
him  that  the  obstacle  suggested  by  his  colleague  and  himself 
in  January,  was  fortunately  removed.  "The  mind  of  the 
President  of  the  Council,  very  fertile  in  expedients,"  was  not 
without  one  in  this  conjuncture.  He  expressed  his  perfect 
willingness  to  treat,  but  suggested  that  the  negotiation  must 
include  the  claims  of  French  citizens  upon  the  United  States, 
and  the  right  heretofore  alluded  to,  which  France  had  assumed 
under  the  eighth  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty.  M.  de  Villele 
persisting  in  his  determination  to  join  the  American  claim 
and  the  construction  of  the  treaty  in  one  negotiation,  Mr. 
Gallatin  stated  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had 
succeeded  that  minister,  his  reasons  why  they  ought  not  to  be 
united,  and  that  he  should  regard  a  perseverance  in  the  course 
suggested  by  the  latter,  as  tantamount  to  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  American  claims.* 

As  this  Louisiana  question  has,  in  every  stage  of  our  nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  particularly  in  the  debate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consequent  upon  the  late  treaty,  been 
made  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  adjustment  of  our  preten- 
sions, it  is  proper  to  state  precisely  what  it  is,  and  to  con- 
sider how  far  France  was  justifiable  in  making  its  consid- 
eration the  sine  qua  non  of  the  discussion  of  the  American 
claims.  The  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803  provides, 
that  ''in  future  and  for  ever,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve   years,"    (during   which  French  vessels  were   to'  be 

*  Vide  Speech  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  31st 
March,   1834.     Mr.  Van  Buren's  instructions  to  Mr.  Eives,  20th  July, 

1829. 
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placed  on  a  footing  with  our  own)  ''the  ships  of  France  shall 
be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  in 
the  ports  [of  Louisiana]  above  mentioned."  The  alleged  vio- 
lation of  this  article  by  the  United  States,  and  the  only  one, 
consists  in  the  admission,  since  1815,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  the  3d  July  of  that  year,  of  British  vessels  into  the 
ports  of  Louisiana  free  of  tonnage  duty,  while  the  ships  of 
France  pay  a  duty  of  five  francs  per  ton,  being  the  same 
which  is  levied  in  France  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States.  The  construction  of  the  eighth  article  contended  for 
by  France  is,  that  whatever  privilege,  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana, 
has  been,  since  the  treaty  of  1803,  or  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  nation,  imme- 
diately becomes  demandable  by  France  as  of  right,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  terms  on  which  such  privilege 
has  been  or  may  be  conceded :  that  is  to  say,  that  although  the 
abolition  of  a  discriminating  duty  upon  British  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Louisiana,  (in  common  with  the  other  ports  of  the 
United  States,)  was  the  result  of  a  similar  arrangement  by 
Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  American  vessels  in  her  ports,  yet 
that  France,  by  force  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  may  claim,  so  far 
as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  all  the  rights  of  Great  Britain, 
without  paying  the  consideration  by  which  the  latter  obtained 
them.  To  this  construction  the  United  States  uniformly  re- 
fused their  assent,  inasmuch,  as  they  said,  that  the  privileges 
granted  to  Great  Britain  were  the  result  of  purchase,  not  of 
favour — that  they  were  bought,  not  given — and  that,  while 
the  United  States  were  ready,  on  the  same  terms,  to  extend 
the  same  advantages,  they  could  not  place  France  on  a  foot- 
ing of  injurious  superiority,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  which  stipu- 
lated only  for  a  proper  and  reasonable  equality.  They  said, 
moreover,  (and  the  argument  is  so  good  a  one  against  the  con- 
struction contended  for  by  France,  that  she  has  been  forced 
to  misconstrue  it  into  an  apology  for  the  alleged  violation  of 
the  treaty,)  that  under  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States,  such  an  interpretation  could  never  have  been  contem- 
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plated  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty,  as  it  would  give  to 
France  gratuitous  admission  into  all  the  ports  of  the  former 
country,  any  preference  of  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those 
of  another  being  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  argue  the  point  of  construction ; 
much  has  been  said,  and  certainly  much  may  be  said,  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  doubted  the  constitutionality  of 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  found  to  involve  some  unconstitutional  con- 
comitants. But  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  discussion, 
in  reference  to  the  object  with  which  it  was  started  by  the 
French  cabinet.  It  was  evidently  used  as  a  convenient  re- 
source for  procrastination.  It  was  not,  in  any  manner,  con- 
nected with  the  American  indemnity;  but  it  was  an  attempt 
to  blend  a  disputed  demand  upon  the  United  States,  with  the 
adjustment  of  a  right  long  before  conceded  to  them.  Its 
origin  was  subsequent,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  presentment 
and  acknowledgment  of  our  claim.  The  demand  was  of  so 
little  value  to  France,  that  for  two  years  it  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  notice;  and,  to  this  day,  has  not,  in  pecuniary 
amount,  exceeded  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  And  finally, 
it  was  a  question  of  interpretation,  on  which  the  parties  might 
dispute  for  ever,  particularly  as  France  well  knew  that  the 
privilege  contended  for  would  be,  if  conceded  in  its  precise 
form,  an  absolute  violation  of  the  American  Constitution. 

Mr.  Gallatin  might  therefore  well  protest  against  the  inter- 
position of  this  new  and  most  unexpected  obstacle,  between 
the  promises  and  performance  of  the  French  ministry.  The 
persevering  determination  of  the  latter,  to  unite  the  two  sub- 
jects of  negotiation — a  determination  apparently  confirmed 
by  the  prospect  of  delay  evident  in  such  an  arrangement — 
and  the  protestations  and  proposals  of  the  new  minister  of  the 
United  States  (Mr.  Brown),  occupied  seven  additional  years 
of  patient  diplomacy.  We  have  not  space  enough  to  travel 
over  all  the  ground  taken  by  the  Count  de  Menou,  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Baron  de  Dumas,  and  the  Count 
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de  la  Ferronays.  In  1825,  the  Baron  de  Dumas,  for  the  first 
time,  denied  that  France  owed  the  United  States  any  thing — 
another  minister  alleged,  that  the  government  of  the  Restora- 
tion was  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Empire — a  third, 
that  the  American  claims  should  have  been  urged  for  settle- 
ment when  those  of  the  European  powers  were  adjusted  (al- 
though Mr.  Gallatin's  effort  to  that  very  end  was  postponed  at 
the  express  request  of  the  French  minister) — while  a  fourth 
declared,  that  the  principle  of  the  European  treaties  did  not 
involve  that  on  which  the  claims  of  the  United  States  were 
founded,  inasmuch,  as  by  those  treaties,  provision  was  only 
made  for  responsibilities  arising  from  contract,  and  not  from 
wrong;  though  it  was  notorious,  as  has  since  been  clearly 
shown  by  ]\Ir.  Rives,  in  his  note  to  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  of 
26th  May,  1830 — first,  that  if  the  European  treaties  did  only 
provide  for  debts,  as  contradistinguished  from  torts,  that  dis- 
tinction could  not  possibly  conclude  us,  being  neutrals,  inas- 
much as  the  European  claims  were  between  belligerents,  and 
as  such  could  not,  of  necessity,  cover  damages  arising  from 
a  state  of  war;  and  secondly,  that  provision  was  actually 
made,  by  four  distinct  treaties,  for  confiscations  within  the 
territories  of  England,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Each 
minister,  moreover,  in  succession,  and  without  exception,  laid 
the  Louisiana  question  at  the  threshold  of  every  attempt  at 
negotiation;  and  each  in  turn  justified  the  language  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  w^hen  he  characterized  their  various  subter- 
fuges as  '' shameful  attempts  to  get  rid  of  these  inconvenient 
American  claims. ' '  To  us,  the  long  line  of  ministerial  succes- 
sion, and  the  various  resources  of  diplomatic  evasion,  brought 
but  a  repetition  of  disappointment;  and  the  variety  of  pre- 
texts for  a  uniformity  of  injustice,  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered but  a  necessary  counterpart  to  the  multiplied  pretences 
for  original  uniformity  of  wrong. 

So  early  as  1823,  Mr.  Adams  had  declared  to  the  French 
minister,  that  the  United  States  would  never  consent  to  make 
the  indemnity  claimed  by  them,  in  any  manner  dependant 
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upon  the  consideration  of  the  Louisiana  question ;  though  Mr. 
Brown  was  afterwards  authorized,  at  Paris,  and  the  American 
Secretary  stood  ready  at  Washington,  to  entertain  the  latter 
in  a  distinct  negotiation.  We  presume  the  government  was 
of  opinion,  that,  as  hitherto,  each  concession  to  France  had 
but  produced  an  additional  demand,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  end  of  yielding,  unless  some  ground  should  be  taken  in- 
dicative of  our  own  self-respect,  and  of  our  determination  to 
assert  as  a  right,  what  France  would  fasten  on  us  as  a  favour 
or  a  compromise.  After  Mr.  Adams  became  President,  this 
policy  was  retained,  and  persisted  in  to  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  was  doubtless  justified  by  the  history  of  our 
previous  relations  with  France,  and  by  the  new  suggestions  of 
denial  and  difficulty,  which  it  had  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  encounter,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  his  country.  With 
the  change  of  administration,  however,  it  was  deemed  best, 
at  all  hazards,  to  take  France  at  her  word,  and  procure  at 
least  a  consideration  of  the  long  deferred  complaints  of  our 
citizens.  Mr.  Rives  was  accordingly,  in  1829,  accredited  to 
the  French  government,  and  authorized,  if  on  that  ground 
only  it  could  be  effected,  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  which 
should  include  all  matters  in  controversy  between  the  two 
nations. 

It  was  Mr.  Rives 's  fortune,  as  it  had  been  that  of  most  of  his 
predecessors,  to  find  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  minister  who  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
mands upon  which  he  was  to  negotiate,  and  who  certainly  was 
not  predisposed  to  look  upon  them  with  any  degree  of  in- 
dulgence. It  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  American 
envoy  once  more  to  unfold  the  old  catalogue  of  grievances, 
and  to  expatiate  anew  upon  violated  neutrality,  injuries  un- 
repaired, and  spoliation  unredressed : 

"For  us   and   for  our  tragedy, 
Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 

The  Prince  de  Polignac,  at  the  very  first  interview,  started  the 
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exploded  objection  (one  certainly  that  placed  him  at  a  very 
safe  distance  from  any  committal)  that  the  restored  govern- 
ment did  not  consider  itself  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Bona- 
parte. Belonging  to  a  ministry,  which  even  then  could 
scarcely  claim,  with  any  confidence,  from  the  Chambers,  their 
sanction  to  its  most  ordinary  acts,  and  which  trembled  for  its 
own  existence,  the  Prince  was  in  no  haste  to  stake  his  place 
upon  the  completion  of  an  arrangement,  which,  however  just, 
could  not  but  be  unpopular.  He  therefore  advanced,  in  turn, 
all  the  stale  evasions  of  his  predecessors,  pleaded  his  manifold 
engagements  previous  to  the  expected  convocation  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  claims  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  allowance,  while 
the  admission  of  the  principle  on  which  they  rested,  would 
expose  France  to  demands  to  an  indefinite  amount  from  other 
powers.  Driven,  at  length,  from  one  entrenchment  after  an- 
other, he  was  forced,  on  the  11th  January,  1830,  to  concede 
that  the  destruction  of  vessels  at  sea  was  not  distinguishable 
from  an  act  of  piracy,  and  that  the  seizures  in  the  Spanish 
ports  were  little  better — explicitly  admitting,  as  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza  had  done  seventeen  years  before  with  regard  to  one 
of  them,  that  both  these  classes  presented  fair  claims  for  in- 
demnity. A  month  later,  another  admission  was  obtained,  in 
favour  of  the  claim  for  supplies ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  still 
another,  in  favour  of  all  irregular  condemnations  under  the 
Imperial  decrees. 

Up  to  the  19th  March,  1830,  Mr.  Rives,  with  some  reason, 
supposed  that  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  a  successful  execu- 
tion of  his  errand.  But  the  policy  of  the  French  cabinet  had 
not  at  all  changed  its  complexion.  Prince  Polignac  had  con- 
ceded step  by  step,  as  he  was  vigorously  pressed — and  having 
yielded  perforce,  had  taken  time  to  devise  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  effect  of  his  concessions.  The  first  that  presented  it- 
self, was  that  faithful  servant  of  his  predecessors,  the  old 
Louisiana  question.  True,  he  could  not  make  the  same  use  of 
it  that  they  had  done,  but  he  affected  to  consider  the  offer 
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made  by  Mr.  Rives,  to  include  it  in  the  general  negotiation, 
as  an  admission  of  the  correctness  of  the  constniction  claimed 
by  France.  Against  this  misapprehension  Mr.  Rives  very 
properly  protested.  It  was  reiterated,  with  an  intimation, 
(which  had  been  previously  thrown  out,)  that,  but  for  the 
supposed  concession  of  this  point,  exception  would  have  been 
taken  to  the  message  of  President  Jackson  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  in  1829,  with  regard  to  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  A  satisfactory  explanation  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Rives  of  this  last  difficulty,  but  the  Louisiana 
pretension  seemed  to  grow  into  greater  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. France  now  asserted,  not  only  her  construction  for 
the  future,  but  a  restitution  of  the  duties  antecedently  levied, 
and  indemnities  for  the  advantages  of  which  her  commerce 
had  been  deprived!  * 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  into  detail  the  farther  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  negotiation.  The  report  of  a  commission 
which  had  been  directed  by  the  ministry  to  examine  the  claims 
was  unfavourable  to  our  pretensions,  inasmuch  as  it  recom- 
mended an  adherence  to  the  Louisiana  question,  and  a  propo- 
sition to  yield  it  only  on  the  surrender  of  all  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  previous  to  the  Restoration. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe,"  says  Mr.  Jay,  in  his  report 
to  the  Chambers  in  1834,  "that  the  commission  (of  1830)  in  pro- 
posing to  unite  two  questions  which  were  repeatedly  declared  by 
the  American  negotiation  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  was  only 
endeavoring  to  gain  time  for  the  French  government,  or  to  place 
it  in  a  more  favourable  situation  for  terminating  the  negotiation." 

The  Algerine  expedition  furnished  another  pretext  for  de- 
lay, in  the  occupation  it  gave  to  the  department  of  Prince 
Polignac;  and  the  broad  ground  was  at  length  resumed,  that 
the  ministry  had  never  admitted  the  right  of  America  to  re- 
cover at  all,  and  that  whatever  France  might  see  fit  to  pay 
would  be  wholly  ex  pratia. 

*  Note  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  23d  March,  1830.  Mr.  Rives  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Despatch  6th  April,  1830. 
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We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Rives,  after  his  proposition  to  the 
ministry,  offering  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wines  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  concession  of  the  Louisiana  question,  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  a  great  advance  in  the  purpose  of  his 
mission.  He  certainly  received  a  promise  that  the  projet  of  a 
treaty,  founded  upon  that  offer,  should  be  furnished  to  him ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  say,  that  no  serious  inten- 
tion was  entertained  of  taking  such  a  step.  Indeed,  the  con- 
fidence w^th  which,  on  the  30th  July,  1830,  Mr.  Rives  speaks 
of  the  probability  that,  but  for  the  prostration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  X.,  such  a  projet  would  have  been  completed, 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  his  surprise  at  ''the  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  the  Louisiana  pretension,"  to  which  he  alludes  in 
his  despatch  of  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  detailing  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  last  interview  with  Prince  Polignac.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  government  of  the  Restoration  ever  in- 
tended to  pay  one  cent  to  the  United  States,  and  we  found  our 
incredulity  upon  the  fact,  that  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years 
no  progress  was  made  and  no  footing  gained  with  that  gov- 
ernment, without  the  intervention  of  some  new  and  startling 
obstacle  to  render  it  nugatory  and  ineffectual.  The  road  to 
the  cabinet  was  icy — our  negotiators  advanced  one  step  and 
receded  two.  We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  retrograde 
progress,  and  so  far  as  our  limits  have  permitted,  have  placed 
it  in  the  view  of  our  readers. 

The  Bourbons  and  their  counsellors  never  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated our  claims,  and  had  they  done  so  they  would  have  felt 
no  sympathy  for  an  adventurous  and  free  republic,  the  force 
of  whose  example  had  driven  their  dynasty  from  the  throne. 
They  would  no  doubt  have  thought  it  but  retributive  justice, 
that  the  upstart  Commonwealth  had  been  plundered  by  the 
bastard  Emperor.  France,  moreover,  had  little  to  lose  by  neg- 
lecting our  claims.  She  could  but  pay  the  money  at  last,  and 
so  long  as  she  could  amuse  her  creditors  with  promises  or 
thwart  them  with  obstacles,  she  suffered  nothing  by  the  delay. 
Apprehension  was  out  of  the  question.     For  years  the  affair 
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scarcely  put  on  a  decided  aspect.  Nothing  like  a  serious  ap- 
peal was  contemplated.  By  1820,  the  resources  of  France, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  wisdom  of  the  minister  Decazes,  and 
her  own  innate  and  wonderful  capabilities,  were  equivalent 
to  any  contest,  much  more  to  one  with  an  enemy,  who,  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles  might  strike  with  a  vigorous 
arm,  but  whose  proper  interests  were  at  that  time  of  a  pacific 
tendency.  In  addition  to  reasons  drawn  from  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  Restoration,  we  have  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  deposition  of  Charles  X.,  the  testimony  of  the  Prince 
de  Polignac  himself,  the  very  minister  upon  whose  promises 
Mr.  Rives  relied  with  so  much  confidence,  to  the  effect  that, 
as  the  result  of  his  own  particular  and  individual  investiga- 
tion, nothing  was  due  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  debate  of  1834,  M.  Mauguin  (a  curious  oracle  by  the  way 
to  announce  the  responses  of  an  imprisoned  high  priest  of 
legitimacy)  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Chamber: 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Restoration  was  upon  the  point  of 
negotiation  when  it  was  overthrown.  This  is  an  error;  and  I  shall 
relate  a  particular  fact  in  regard  to  it,  which  will  have  mfluenee, 
and  which  moreover  does  honour  to  a  man  now  in  misfortune. 
[Hear!  hear!] 

"The  Chamber  appointed  Messrs.  Madier  de  Montjau,  Berenger^ 
and  myself,  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  trial 
of  the  late  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  and  we  went  to  Vincennes  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  interrogatories.  It  is  needless  to  say  to 
you,  that  these  interrogatories  were  conducted  as  they  ought  to  be 
in  every  criminal  case.  We  gave  M.  de  Polignac,  when  we  were 
interrogating  him,  some  time  for  rest;  and  during  that  interval  we 
entered  into  conversation.  We  were  speaking  (I  do  not  know  how 
it  happened)  upon  the  subject  of  the  American  claims:  I  appeal  to 
the  recollection  of  my  colleagues — and  the  expression  of  M.  de  Po- 
Hgnae  does  him  honour.  When  these  claims  were  mentioned,  he 
cried  out,  under  the  impulse  of  national  feeling,  'Take  care,  we 
owe  them  nothing;  I  have  studied  this  question;  we  owe  them  noth- 
ing!' This  exclamation  was  uttered  with  so  much  energy,  that  it 
showed  a  patriotic  feeling  to  which  I  am  always  happy  to  do  jus- 
tice.    I  told  M.  de  Polignac  so  at  the  time." 
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With  this  piece  of  testimony  (and  that  there  could  be  no 
collusion  between  Mr.  Mauguin  and  the  Prince  de  Polignae, 
all  who  know  any  thing  of  their  political  history  will  readily 
comprehend,)  we  take  our  leave  of  the  tergiversation  of  the 
restored  government,  as  we  did  in  their  turn  of  the  bootless 
admissions  of  the  imperial  administration. 

After  the  Revolution  of  July  our  claim,  like  "the  long-re- 
membered beggar,"  the  survivor  of  two  dynasties,  became  the 
unwelcome  guest  of  Louis  Philippe.     Empires  and  kingdoms 
had  literally  fallen  and  risen  around  the  patient  and  venerable 
mendicant,  yet  still  it  held  its  place,  the  record  and  the  relic 
of  chronology.     The  negotiations  which  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  government  are  too  recent,  and  too  much  in 
the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  to  be  minutely  detailed.     We 
were  finally  heard  not  only  with  civility  but  with  attention, 
the  causes  of  our  complaint  investigated,  and  a  determination 
at  length  evinced  to  examine  for  some  other  end  than  to  cavil 
at  and  deny  them.     In  justice  to  the  French  ministry  we 
must  say,  that  considering  the  amount  of  the  claim,  its  an- 
cient origin,  the  history  of  its  rejection  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  severe  scrutiny  which  its  admission  would  be  likely  to 
produce,  they  did  as  much  and  did  it  as  promptly  as  expedi- 
ency and  circumstances  would  permit.     Mr.  Rives  also  accom- 
plished all  for  the  cause  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  could  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  exigencies  of  the  case.     He  made  a 
compromise,  it  is  true,  at  a  liberal  discount  from  the  face  of 
the  American  demand,  but  he  terminated  thereby  (as  he  had 
a  right  to  believe)  the  vexation  of  protracted  pursuit,  and  the 
bitterness  of  repeated  disappointment.     He  settled  a  question 
which  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  exhausted  the  patience 
and  endangered  the  intercourse  of  two  nations  whose  annual 
interchange  of  benefit  is  worth  thrice  the  sum  secured  by  the 
treaty,  and  to  which,  that  question  being  disposed  of,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  limit.     One  promised  indemnity  had  disap- 
peared at  Waterloo;  another  had  vanished  with  legitimacy 
from  Cherbourg: 
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"Fugit  ipse  Latinus, 


Pulsatos  referens  infecto  foedere  divos" — 

nor  was  it  without  the  bounds  of  reasonable  speculation  to 
presume  that  a  third,  if  not  rendered  secure  by  an  early- 
pledge  of  the  national  faith,  might  perish  in  some  new  war 
of  the  barricades.  All  things  considered,  therefore,  Mr. 
Rives 's  treaty  was  both  financially  and  politically  a  reason- 
able and  advantageous  measure,  and  gave  to  the  United  States, 
if  not  all  they  had  a  right  to  demand,  at  least  as  much  as 
their  past  experience  could  lead  them  to  expect.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  its  provisions: 
Art.  1.  France  agrees  to  pay  to  the  United  States  twenty- 
five  millions  of  francs. 

2.  Fixes  the  time  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  in  six 
equal  annual  instalments,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
on  arrears. 

3.  The  United  States  agree  to  pay  France  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  francs. 

4.  Prescribes  the  mode  of  paying  the  last  mentioned 
sum. 

5.  Secures  to  the  citizens  of  the  respective  countries 
the  right  of  prosecuting  claims  not  included  in  the 
treaty. 

6.  Provides  for  the  reciprocal  communication  of  the 
necessary  documents  for  the  substantiation  of 
claims  under  the  treaty. 

7.  Stipulates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  French  wines ;  and  on  the 
part  of  France  for  an  abandonment  of  the  Louisiana 
pretension,  and  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
long-staple  and  short-staple  cottons. 

8.  Prescribes  the  period  of  eight  months  for  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  and  ratified 
at  Washington  on  the  2d  of  February,  1832.  By  the  terms 
of  the  second  article,  the  first  instalment  under  it  became  due 
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on  the  2d  of  February,  1833.  In  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  treaty  was  obtained,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  or  two  very  general  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  it  was 
signed  upon  a  very  full  personal  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  to  which  it  refers  by  Count  Mole  and  the  Due  de  Brog- 
lie,  successively  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by  M.  La- 
fitte,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  aided  by  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Vicomte  Laine  and  MM.  Benjamin 
Delessert,  Bellet,  G.  W.  Lafayette,  Pichon,  and  D'Audiffret, 
four  of  them  members  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
French  legislature,  and  a  fifth  a  diplomatist  of  reputation. 
The  second  observation  is,  (and  we  may  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  it,)  that  the  treaty  was  considered  on  both  sides  in  the 
light  of  a  compromise,  in  which  each  party  yielded  a  portion  of 
its  pretensions  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  position  of  the 
other.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have  been  more  preposterous 
and  unfair  than  the  conduct  of  the  Chamber  of  1834,  in  reject- 
ing the  convention,  because  it  secured  something  to  America 
and  conceded  something  from  France,  when  the  very  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  was  founded  was,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
parties  to  arrange  their  differences  upon  the  strict  ground  of 
demonstrated  right  had,  for  twenty  years,  proved  abortive. 
But  before  we  examine  the  conduct  of  the  Chambers,  we  have 
a  word  to  say  upon  that  of  the  ministers  subsequent  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty. 

We  are  not  about  to  impute  bad  faith  to  the  French  Execu- 
tive, but  there  certainly  was  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the 
King's  ministers,  for  two  years  after  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  a 
supineness,  a  crassa  negligentia,  which  reminds  us  strongly  of 
the  days  of  Charles  X.  In  relation  to  the  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty,  which  depended  for  its  full  execution  upon  the  minis- 
ters alone,  their  conduct  was  inconsistent  with  their  professed 
desire  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  American  claimants. 
The  most  trivial  excuses  were  suffered  to  hinder  the  communi- 
cation of  the  necessary  documents  from  the  French  archives, 
and  a  lexicographical  construction  of  the  term  was  asserted, 
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which,  if  admitted,  would  have  rendered  the  whole  provision 
nugatory,  and  prevented  any  distribution  of  the  fund  had 
it  been  received.  On  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  (the  ratifica- 
tion of  which  by  our  government  was  not  for  an  instant  to  be 
doubted,)  they  had  before  them  full  eighteen  months  for  the 
menagemens,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  their  correspond- 
ence. They  had  a  complete  session  and  one  or  two  months  of 
another,  to  take  the  necessary  means  to  secure  a  proper  view 
of  the  subject  among  the  deputies,  and  to  introduce,  commit, 
and  mature  their  bill.  Had  an  earnest  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Chamber  to  participate  in  the  treaty  power  been 
originally  anticipated  by  the  ministry,  it  seems  incredible  to 
us  that,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  day  of  payment, 
they  should  not  have  introduced  the  measure,  and  thrown  the 
responsibility  of  failure  to  comply  with  their  stipulations  off 
their  shoulders.  But  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  no  branch  of 
the  French  administration  viewed  the  subject  in  a  sufficiently 
serious  light.  It  appears  to  have  been  believed,  that  the  United 
States,  having  patiently  waited  twenty  years  for  their  treaty, 
would  as  patiently  wait  twenty  more  for  its  execution;  nor 
was  it  until  the  American  draft  reached  Paris,  some  time  in 
March,  1833,  that,  expressing  ' '  some  regret  and  even  astonish- 
ment, ' '  the  ministry  saw  fit  at  length  to  address  themselves  to 
the  Chamber.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1833,  two  months  after  the 
first  instalment  had  become  due,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  provide  for  its  payment.  Nothing  far- 
ther was  done  at  this  session.  At  the  next,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
the  subject  made  so  much  progress  as  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  on  the  18th  of  June  reported  that — they  could  not 
report.  At  the  session  of  1833-4,  the  ministers  seem  for  the 
first  time  to  have  gone  to  work  in  good  earnest.  Henceforth, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  say,  their  exertions  were  as  much 
distinguished  by  fidelity  as  talent,  and  the  speeches  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  bill,  particularly  those  of  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
and  MM.  Jay,  Dumas,  and  Duchatel,  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  sincerity  nor  of  their  power.    They  were  earnest,  lucid, 
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and  demonstrative.  The  bill  which  was  introduced  on  the  13th 
January,  1834,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  who,  on 
the  10th  March,  reported  unanimously  as  to  the  principles  of 
the  treaty,  and  with  one  exception  only  (M.  Bi^on)  in  favour 
of  the  amount.  The  report  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  28th  of  IMarch,  and  the  bill  was  lost,  after  much  discussion, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  eight ! 

It  is  our  intention  briefly  to  consider  two  questions  arising 
out  of  this  proceeding  of  the  Chamber.  These  are,  first,  the 
right  of  that  body  to  reject  the  treaty,  and  second,  the  pro- 
priety of  that  rejection.  The  proper  understanding  of  the 
former  question  may  be  important  in  the  regulation  of  our 
future  relations  with  France — a  due  consideration  of  both  is 
essential  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  our  present  position  in 
regard  to  her. 

We  wish,  however,  to  premise,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  what  we  may  hereafter  say,  that  we  use  the  word  right  in 
this  connexion  as  contradistinguished  from  power,  and  as  im- 
plying a  capacity  in  the  Chamber,  in  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  duty,  and  under  its  ordinary  and  usual  responsibilities,  to 
exercise  discretionary  action.  In  other  words  we  mean  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  necessity  which  brings  the  fiscal  provisions 
of  a  treaty  before  a  branch  of  the  French  legislature,  conse- 
quently gives  to  that  branch,  morally  and  ex  officio,  the  pre- 
rogative of  pronouncing  upon  its  validity. 

One  thing  we  take  to  be  clear,  and  that  is,  that  we,  as  co-con- 
tracting parties  with  France,  cannot  be  bound  by  any  ex  post 
facto  interpretation  or  limitation  of  our  contract ;  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  common  umpire,  we  have  an  equal  right  with 
France  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not,  a  violation  of  or  a  com- 
pliance with  that  contract,  and  to  pronounce  what  were  and 
what  were  not  its  tacit  and  implied  conditions.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  deterred  from  the  examination  we  propose,  by 
the  suggestion  that  France  is  the  best  interpreter  of  her  own 
charter  and  the  powers  of  her  own  legislature,  because  in  the 
first  place  it  is  not  true  in  fact ;  and  in  the  second,  if  it  were, 
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the  inference  attempted  to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  good 
for  nothing,  in  a  ease  where  the  face  of  the  instrument,  and  all 
previous  practice  under  it,  are  against  her.  In  treating  with 
France,  we  were  bound  to  know  her  domestic  law  so  far  only 
as  it  was  declared  and  intelligible — we  were  not  bound  to  seek 
for  remote  and  possible  constructions  of  power  which  might 
be  invoked  to  defeat  our  rights.  Such  a  course  would  have 
involved  dishonorable  suspicions.  In  the  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  Louisiana  tonnage  duty,  the  ministers  of  France  re- 
peatedly and  strongly  insisted  that  they  would  listen  to  no 
argument  from  our  own  constitutional  provisions  against  their 
claim,  and  that  the  domestic  law  could  not  for  an  instant  be 
permitted  to  weigh  against  an  international  contract.  There 
too  the  argument  was  merely  from  probability ;  in  the  case  of 
the  treaty  of  1831,  it  is  a  positive  obtrusion  of  the  French  con- 
stitution as  a  sufficient  bar  to  our  demand.  We  are  aware  that 
our  negotiators  were  repeatedly  told  that  a  treaty  of  indemnity 
would  be  unpopular,  and  that  the  reluctance  of  Prince  Polig- 
nac  and  others  to  come  before  the  Chamber  with  such  a  treaty, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  evasions  and  delays  of  that  minister. 
But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  this  was  a  reason  for  not  mak- 
ing a  treaty,  not  an  excuse  for  not  executing  one.  If  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  recognised  the  existence  of  a  power 
in  the  Chambers  to  review  and  cancel  the  solemn  acts  of  the 
King,  they  had  no  right  to  stipulate  for  an  absolute  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  at  a  given  day ;  nor  should  they  have  suf- 
fered the  United  States  in  faith  of  that  stipulation  to  execute 
as  a  treaty,  an  insti-ument  which  France  regarded  only  as  the 
evidence  of  an  imperfect  and  inchoate  contract.  If  they  did 
not  recognize  such  a  power,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  none  such 
existed,  nor  are  we  to  suffer  by  its  subsequent  establishment. 
By  the  charter  accepted  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1830,  and 
which  now  forms  the  French  constitution,  the  treaty  power  is 
distinctly  and  in  terms  lodged  in  the  King.  It  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  language  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  that  instru- 
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ment.  ''Le  Roi  est  le  chef  supreme  de  I'etat;  il  commande  les 
forces  de  terre  et  de  mer,  declar  la  guerre,  fait  les  traites  de 
paix,  d 'alliance  et  de  commerce,  nomme  a  tons  les  emplois," 
&c.  &c.  ' '  The  King  is  the  head  of  the  state ;  he  commands  the 
forces  of  the  land  and  sea,  declares  war,  forms  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance;  and  of  cornmerce,  appoints  to  all  offices,"  &c.  «&c. 
On  the  face  of  this  article,  therefore,  the  power  of  the  King 
over  the  subject  matter  is  distinct  and  unlimited.  Nor  is  it 
in  any  manner  curtailed  by  the  powers  of  the  Chamber,  except 
inferentially  and  by  construction.  "We  do  not  therefore  at 
all  understand  the  argument  or  the  distinction  of  IM.  Auguis, 
when,  in  the  debates  of  1834,  he  said  that  no  one  was  less  dis- 
posed than  he  to  dispute  with  the  crown  the  right  of  making 
treaties,  and  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  restrict  that  right 
to  "diplomatic  treaties — treaties  essentially  political."  What 
possible  authority  is  there  for  such  a  limitation?  It  excludes 
commercial  treaties  altogether,  contrary  to  the  express  words 
of  the  thirteenth  article.  Besides,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  treaty  purely  political  save  in  the  case  of  intermar- 
riage. The  right  of  transport,  navigation,  and  temporary 
occupation,  are  most  frequently  connected  with  commercial 
regulations.  This  last  right  especially  might  involve  matters 
more  serious  (excluding  any  reference  to  commercial  privi- 
leges) than  the  heaviest  payments  from  the  treasury.  Yet 
must  M.  Auguis  concede  it,  when  purely  political,  to  the  King. 
It  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  charter  could  intend  to 
give  the  King  the  right  to  station  a  Spanish  army  at  Bayonne, 
or  cause  an  English  fleet  to  invest  Havre,  and  yet  deny  him 
the  ability  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
France  and  the  neighboring  states.  Our  treaty  was,  as  has 
been  already  said  elsewhere,  essentially  commercial.  It  pro- 
vided indemnity  for  past  commercial  injuries,  and  stipulated 
for  future  commercial  privileges.  The  owners  of  the  claims 
are  American  merchants — the  consideration  given  for  the  set- 
tlement was  purely  a  mercantile  consideration — the  advantages 
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to  result  from  the  arrangement  are  advantages  to  trade,  seen, 
felt,  and  understood,  by  means  of  custom  house  documents  and 
schedules. 

"We  are  perfectly  aware  that  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the 
Charter,  ' '  all  taxes  ought  first  to  be  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,"  and  that  by  the  forty-eighth,  *'no  tax  can  be  im- 
posed or  enforced  without  the  consent  of  both  Chambers,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  King."  We  are  willing  to  drop  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  tax  and  an  appropriation,  because  in  both 
cases  application  must  be  made  to  the  Chamber,  and  it  matters 
little  by  what  name  a  vote  of  money  is  called,  though  we  have 
heard  of  appropriations  of  money  nearer  home,  which  had  lit- 
tle connexion  with  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  except  a 
subsequent  and  illegitimate  connexion.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
sense,  that,  under  these  two  articles,  the  Chamber  may  violate 
the  contracts  of  the  King,  inasmuch  as  they  hold  in  their  hand 
the  key  of  the  national  treasury,  just  as  any  other  agent  of  a 
common  principal,  holding  the  funds  of  that  principal,  may 
dishonor  the  drafts  of  his  fellow  agent,  whose  authority  is 
nevertheless  perfect  for  the  making  of  those  drafts.  The 
Chamber  might,  so  far  as  physical  power  is  concerned,  refuse 
to  vote  the  civil  list,  although  by  the  directions  of  the  Charter 
its  amount  was  fixed  for  the  whole  reign,  at  the  first  session 
after  the  King  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  quite  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  this  would  be  revolution.  The  government  could 
not  go  on.  W^e  need  not  argue,  therefore,  that  mere  physical 
power,  even  in  the  exercise  of  domestic  sovereignty,  and  in  the 
absence  of  responsibility,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  moral 
right — still  wider  are  they  apart  when  the  interests  of  a  third 
party  are  concerned.  The  holder  of  the  draft  (to  pursue  our 
former  illustration)  resorts  to  his  remedy. — We  make  another 
admission.  The  Chamber  is  not  only  at  liberty,  but  is  bound 
to  refuse  appropriations  to  carry  into  effect  the  obligations 
of  the  King,  when  in  its  wisdom  it  deems  those  obligations  so 
ruinously  onerous  and  degrading,  that  the  risk  of  war  is 
preferable  to  the  preservation  of  the  national  faith;  just  as 
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the  agent  again,  who  suspects  fraud  or  forgery,  may  stake  his 
principal's  credit  on  the  issue  of  a  trial.  The  first  duty  of 
communities,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  is  self-preservation. 
The  principle  is  an  obvious  one.  The  general  authority  of 
the  King,  under  the  charter,  can  never  be  construed  into  a 
commission  to  sacrifice  or  impair  the  national  safety.  It  is 
subject  always  to  the  implied  condition  that  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  preserved.  Thus  a  treaty  to  alienate  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  nation  (could  such  an  absurdity  be  conceived) 
would  justify  resistance  in  the  Chamber,  not  because  it  is  the 
Chamber,  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  functions,  but  on 
the  principle  which,  were  the  Chamber  also  delinquent,  would 
justify  resistance  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  by  an  individual— 
that  ulterior  power  which,  less  clumsily  than  by  means  of  a 
special  dictator,  ' '  takes  care  that  the  republic  receives  no  det- 
riment." 

This,  then,  is  the  limit  of  our  admissions,  and  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  he  who  goes  farther,  must  plunge  into  an  absurdity. 
For,  by  an  incidental  and  constructive  authority,  he  erects  a 
second  branch  of  the  government  into  a  tribunal  of  review, 
over  those  acts  which,  by  a  definite,  positive,  and  fundamental 
provision,  have  been  confided  to  a  distinct  department.  He 
applies  this  power,  thus  incidentally  gained,  not  to  a  whole 
class  of  subjects — not  to  treaties  of  peace,  nor  of  alliance,  nor 
even  yet  of  commerce  where  no  money  is  to  be  voted,  although 
territory  may  be  alienated  to  a  great  extent,  for  then  the  pre- 
rogative of  taxing  is  not  called  into  exercise,  and  the  King  is 
supreme.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  an  application  for  a  thousand 
francs  to  pay  for  burning  a  hulk,  (treaties  being  indivisible,) 
jurisdiction  may,  according  to  his  doctrine,  be  acquired  over 
questions  of  great  extent  and  extreme  delicac}^  "What  is  there 
in  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  even  the  granting  of  a  subsidy, — 
(w^ho  wdll  not  recur  to  the  days  of  Pitt?) — which  ought  from 
its  nature  to  be  the  object  of  such  scrupulous  jealousy?  Let 
it  be  compared  with  such  treaties  of  alliance  as  we  might  name 
— that  for  instance,  which  sent  a  Bourbon  across  the  Pyrenees, 
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and  produced  the  war  of  the  Succession.  The  habits  and 
functions  of  a  legislative  body,  moreover,  are  not  adapted  to 
the  delicate  discussions  of  diplomacy.  Treaties  are  generally 
bargains — compromises,  involving  a  thousand  remote  consid- 
erations of  fear  and  interest.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
necessity  which,  in  this  very  case,  compelled  the  Due  de  Broglie 
to  tell  the  Chamber  that  the  refusal  of  the  required  appropria- 
tion would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  much  larger  one  to  sup- 
port an  army  on  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne?  Arguments 
from  anticipated  insurrection,  ought  to  be  cautiously  whis- 
pered, not  thundered  from  the  tribune.  Considerations  of 
weakness,  remote  equivalents,  and  hopes  of  advantage,  are  for 
the  cabinet,  not  the  hall  of  debate. 

But  the  King  may  make  a  bad  treaty — true,  and  his  minis- 
ters, by  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  are  responsible.  And  the 
Chambers  may  reject  a  good  one,  provided  the  right  contended 
for  is  conceded  to  them — and  would  do  so  frequently  in  times 
of  high  party  excitement,  throwing  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country  into  dependence  upon  its  domestic  politics.  Power 
must  be  lodged  somewhere — something  must  be  confided  to 
men,  upon  the  strength  of  moral  as  well  as  of  material  checks. 
What  government  can  treat  \\dth  France  under  her  view  of 
her  Charter? — if,  after  going  to  the  head  of  the  nation,  and 
after  a  negotiation  of  twenty  years,  obtaining  a  limited  re- 
dress for  which  a  consideration  was  promised  and  given,  it 
may,  as  has  been  the  case  with  us,  by  a  forced  and  strained 
construction,  for  the  first  time  applied,  be  deprived  of  rights 
solemnly  guarantied  and  sanctioned  in  compliance  with 
ancient  and  universal  precedent  ?  This  is  not  the  case  of  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  when  the  law-making  power  is  on  one 
side,  and  the  constituency  on  the  other.  We  are  not  repre- 
sented before,  or  accredited  to,  the  French  legislature — nor 
can  we  visit  the  four  hundred  deputies  of  France  seriatim,  to 
read  them  lectures  on  the  connexion  between  injury  and  re- 
dress. The  vibratory  motion  of  the  nation,  between  one  and 
the  other  department  of  the  French  government,  would  be  but 
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ill  accelerated  by  the  deprecative  pilgrimages  of  an  American 
minister. 

We  can  easily  conceive  why  the  counsellors  of  Louis  Philippe 
shrank  from  a  claim  of  power  under  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  Charter.  A  construction  of  it  too  favourable  to  his  own 
prerogative  (a  construction,  by  the  way,  which  even  Dupin 
and  Casimir  Perier  considered  within  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution) cost  Charles  X.  his  crown.  "Fas  est  et  ab  hoste," 
&c.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  submit  to  a  denial 
of  right.  Let  the  power  of  the  Chamber  be  defined,  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  nations,  as  is  that  of  our  own  Senate,  before 
they  are  held  to  be  bound  by  it.  At  present  the  separate  pre- 
rogatives of  the  different  departments  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, admitting  the  Chamber  to  possess  the  co-ordinate  power 
over  treaties  which  is  claimed,  are  very  ill-distinguished. 
That  of  the  King  is  merely  initiatory,  unless  we  hold  it  to  be 
conclusive — and  if  not  conclusive,  what  is  the  situation  of  the 
co-contracting  party? — absolutely  and  finally  bound,  while 
France  waits  for  the  action  of  a  popular  assembly  obedient  to 
no  terms  of  time  or  circumstance.  Till  the  Chambers  assent, 
the  treaty  is  nugatory  as  a  contract — it  binds  nobody :  not  the 
King,  for  he  has  not  the  power — not  the  Chamber,  for  it  has 
not  signified  the  will  to  execute  it.  Yet  no  one  has  boldly 
denied  that  some  sort  of  obligation  rests  upon  France,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  solemn  agreement  by  her  King.  Else  why  is  his 
authority  invoked?  ''If  so,  what  is  the  obligation?  Perfect 
or  imperfect?  If  perfect,  the  question  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. If  imperfect,  how  large  a  part  of  the  national  faith  is 
pawned  ?  Is  half  the  honour  of  the  country  put  at  risk,  and 
that  half  too  cheap  to  be  redeemed  ?  How  long  has  this  hair- 
splitting subdivision  of  good  faith  been  discovered,  and  why 
has  it  escaped  the  researches  of  writers  on  the  laws  of  na- 
tions ? "  *  We  could  hardly  suppose  that  we  wanted  any  fur- 
ther assurance  of  complete  security,  when  we  held  in  our  hand 
a  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  "French  government,"   (some- 

*  Speech  of  Fisher  Ames  on  the  British  Treaty. 
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times  ''the  Government  of  his  Majesty,")  stipulating  for  the 
execution  of  its  provisions  per  verba  in  prcesenti,  and  provid- 
ing in  one  article  for  the  alteration  of  the  American  duties, 
by  which  French  wines  should  be  admitted  here,  not  from  and 
after  the  vote  of  the  Chamber,  but  "from  and  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  present  convention."  Those  wines  were  so  ad- 
mitted— we  were  obliged  so  to  admit  them  as  a  condition 
precedent,  and  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  thus  presented  our- 
selves in  the  singular  predicament  of  a  nation  not  only  obliged 
to  perform,  but  actually  performing  a  contract,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  other  party  had  entirely  released  herself 
from  all  obligation  under  it.  "We  are  acquainted  with  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Blount  *s  resolution  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1796,  but  we  are  also  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  very  party  which  passed  that  absurd  resolution,  found 
themselves  encompassed  by  so  many  difficulties  in  its  applica- 
tion, that  they  durst  not  carry  it  into  effect,  even  against  a 
most  unpopular  treaty,  and  under  circumstances  of  high  ex- 
citement. The  appropriations  for  the  British  treaty  were  car- 
ried in  spite  of  it,  nor  has  the  pretension  been  re\dved  in  the 
United  States  * — the  opposition  to  the  Louisiana  conventions 
having  taken  much  higher  and  broader  ground.  Mr.  Livings- 
ton himself,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  ardent  on  behalf  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  House,  has  lived  to  preach  a  very  oppo- 
site doctrine.  As  an  ordinary  exercise  of  legislative  authority, 
the  power  claimed  is  indeed  impracticable — impossible.  It 
would  stop  the  wheels  of  government,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
distinction  and  division  of  political  function.  It  is  a  power 
beyond,  above,  without  the  law,  to  be  exercised  in  extreme 

*  See  the  debate  upon  the  Convention  with  G.  B.  in  1815-16  when 
the  House  undertook  to  re-enact  the  Treaty  in  the  words  of  its  pro- 
vision. The  bill  passed  the  House  in  that  form  but  was  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  that  body  having  passed  a  declaratory  act  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty.  The  difference  was 
settled  by  a  Committee  of  Conferees  at  whose  recommendation  the 
House  concurred  with  the  Senate.  Pinckny  made  a  speech  against  the 
view  of  the  House.     See  it  in  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinckny. 
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cases,  and  only  on  cogent  and  irresistible  motive.  Whether 
the  treaty  of  1832  ever  presented  such  a  case  to  the  French 
Chamber,  is  the  second  question  which  we  proposed  to  ex- 
amine, and  on  which  we  shall  say  something,  after  closing  our 
examination  of  the  first  by  the  following  precise  and  logical 
analysis  of  the  pretension  of  the  Chambers,  in  Mr.  Binney's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  2d  March,  1835. 

"I  hold  the  treaty  of  1831  to  be  a  compact  of  unquestionable 
validity,  constitutionally  made,  and  perfected  on  both  sides,  re- 
quiring nothing  further  from  any  branch  of  the  French  government 
to  complete  its  obHgatpry  force,  and  more  than  usually  sacred,  from 
the  nature  of  the  wrongs  it  was  intended  to  indemnify;  and  while 
I  perceive  no  necessity  at  this  time  for  a  resolution  by  the  House, 
that  the  rights  secured  to  our  citizens  by  the  treaty,  ought  in  no 
event  to  be  sacrificed,  abandoned,  or  impaired,  yet  I  am  ready  to 
say  for  myself,  that  I  do  not  now  conceive  of  any  possible  event, 
in  which  the  least  of  these  rights  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  abandoned, 
or  impaired,  by  any  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  has,  on  the  part  of  France,  been  made  by  the 
authority  of  that  branch  of  the  government  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  French  nation  has  delegated  the  absolute  and  perfect 
right  of  making  treaties.  The  whole  nation  have  made  it  by  the 
King,  to  whom  is  confided,  without  restriction,  qualification,  or  ap- 
peal, the  power  to  declare  war,  and  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  al- 
liance and  commerce,  the  generic  names  under  which  every  species 
of  compact  with  foreign  nations  was  intended  to  be  included,  and 
which,  beyond  doubt,  literally  includes  the  treaty  of  1831,  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  and  of  indemnity  for  inteiTupted  and  outraged  com- 
merce. The  authority  of  the  Chambers  over  the  purse  of  the  na- 
tion, and  their  consequent  power  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  by  refusing  an  appropriation  for  the  stipulated  payments, 
affects  not  in  the  remotest  degree  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  upon 
the  whole  nation,  and  upon  every  branch  of  its  government.  The 
Chambers  hold  the  same  power  over  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  contracted  by  express  authority  of  a  law  made  by 
themselves  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislature.  They  have  the 
undoubted  power  to  refuse  an  appropriation  in  execution  of  a  pre- 
vious law;  but  the  law  is  not  the  less  a  law,  nor  the  treaty  the  less 
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a  treaty,  nor  either  of  them  in  any  degree  less  obligatory  upon  the 
honour,  faith,  and  conscience  of  the  nation,  by  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power.— The  power  of  the  French  Chambers  does 
not  concern  a  foreign  nation.  They  are  not  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  The  constitution  of  France  has  not  reposed  that 
trust  in  them  but  in  another.  Their  authority  is  for  internal  ad- 
ministration. The  United  States  have  no  relations  to  that  body, 
send  no  minister  to  it,  cannot  negotiate  with  it,  cannot  recognize  it 
as  entitled  to  take  any  part,  original  or  final,  in  their  negotiations 
with  France.  In  the  King  is  centered  the  full  and  entire  power  of 
the  nation,  in  its  external  relations  with  foreign  powers.  With  him 
the  power  begins  and  ends;  and  the  treaty  which  is  concluded  by 
his  authority,  whether  it  be  a  treaty  of  peace  or  of  commerce,  is  a 
treaty  of  the  nation,  its  supreme  law,  and  binds  eveiy  department 
of  the  government  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  expressly  ratified  by 
every  officer  and  subject  of  France.  How  and  where  the  nation  are 
to  obtain  the  money  which  is  to  satisfy  the  treaty,  is  a  question  of 
internal  law,  in  the  decision  of  which  neither  can  the  voice  of  the 
United  States  be  heard,  nor  her  rights  be  prejudiced.  The  Cham- 
bers may  refuse  the  appropriation;  but  if  they  shall  refuse  it,  and 
if  the  nation  shall  sustain  them  in  the  refusal,  the  nation  will  vio- 
late that  faith  which  it  authorized  the  King  to  plight.  There  is 
no  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
countries.  A  treaty  made  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  binds  the 
nation,  and  the  faith  of  the  nation.  Congress  have  power  to  re- 
fuse an  appropriation  to  pay  an  indemnity  stipulated  by  treaty; 
but  if  Congress  refuse  it,  and  if  the  nation  sustain  them  in  the  re- 
fusal, the  nation  is  untrue  to  the  constitution,  and  stands  before 
the  world  convicted  of  violated  faith.  That  the  power  may  be  fitly 
used  in  an  extreme  emergency,  is  saying  no  more  than  that  the 
violation  of  public  faith  may  possibly  be  a  smaller  evil,  than  the 
execution  of  a  ruinous  treaty.  But  be  it  smaller  or  greater,  the 
public  faith  is  violated,  unless  a  treaty  constitutionally  made  is 
executed  in  all  its  parts,  and  by  all  parts  of  the  nation.  These, 
Sir,  are  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of 
1831,  and  no  vote  I  shall  ever  give  will  contradict  them." 

What  then   (to  quit  finally  the  power  of  the  Chambers,) 
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was  the  propriety  of  the  measure  which  terminated  the  dis- 
cussion of  1834  in  the  elective  branch  of  the  French  legislature  ? 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Rives  presented  himself  to  the 
government  of  France  with  claims  to  the  amount  of  seventy- 
six  millions  of  francs,  exclusive  of  interest.  That  he  never 
revoked  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  recover  this  amount,  and 
that  France  never  admitted  it.  The  parties,  therefore,  were 
at  arm's  length.  Every  government  conceded  that  something 
was  due,  yet  seemed  determined  to  pay  nothing.  At  last  the 
ground  of  calculation  and  of  figures  (as  a  basis  of  settlement) 
was  abandoned,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  leaving  detail  out  of 
the  question,  an  attempt  at  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
mutual  offers  of  compromise.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions in  full  of  our  claims,  was  the  result  of  an  approximation, 
which  began  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
receive  forty  millions,  and  on  that  of  France  to  pay  fifteen. 
The  other  questions  were  arranged  on  the  same  principles. 
This  one  fact  disposes  at  once  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  op- 
position, deduced  from  the  lowering  of  the  demands  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  excess  stipulated  by  France  over  the 
twelve  millions  reported  by  the  committee  of  1831.  It  dis- 
poses of  the  calculations  of  the  opposition,  because  those  same 
calculations  had  been  made  before,  and  met  by  estimates  from 
the  other  side.  The  treaty  was  what  it  was,  precisely  because 
those  calculations  and  estimates  neutralized  each  other,  and 
so  proved  abortive.  When  it  was  asserted,  therefore,  in  the 
Chamber,  that  twelve  millions  only  were  due,  the  assertion 
wanted  proof — it  was  just  as  easy,  on  the  same  old  grounds  that 
had  been  trodden  so  often,  for  the  other  side  to  say  that 
seventy  millions  were  due.  This  game  of  see-saw  had  been 
played  without  effect  since  1812.  When  it  was  farther  stated 
that  the  Americans  would  have  taken  twelve  millions,  the 
refutation  of  the  assertion  w^as  in  the  minister's  pocket — twice 
the  sum  had  been  energetically  refused.  If  this  course  of 
proceeding  was  allowable,  the  treaty  was  no  better  than  a  trap 
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—and  the  Chamber,  acting  independently  of  the  minister, 
could  take  advantage  of  our  concessions,  while  it  repudiated 
those  on  which  they  were  founded. 

But  if  we  must  come  to  calculations,  let  us  see  which  party 
has  gained  most.  Taking  the  official  estimate  of  Caulaincourt 
in  1814,  we  have  the  sum  of  eighteen  millions  in  our  favour, 
which,  without  any  great  financial  ability,  might  be  shown  to 
have  been  a  better  estimate  for  us  then,  than  twenty -five  mil- 
lions, clogged  with  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1831.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  unofficial  estimate  of  the 
Imperial  minister  carried  the  amount  much  higher.  Every 
succeeding  cabinet  with  which  negotiations  were  opened,  admit- 
ted all  the  classes  of  claims  included  in  the  report  of  the  Duke 
of  Vicenza — some  added  another  class,  to  wit,  the  Bayonne 
confiscations.  Consequently,  with  the  new  proofs  constantly 
applied  to  the  subject  by  our  ministers,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  could  be  diminished.  The  members  of 
the  commission  of  1831  (we  adhere  purposely  to  French  esti- 
mates) were  divided  in  their  report — the  minority  fixing  the 
claim  at  thirty  millions,  the  majority  at  twelve  millions — the 
mean  between  which  is  twenty-one  millions.  In  this  instance, 
the  majority  estimated  at  twelve  millions  the  identical  three 
classes  of  claims  which  were  fixed  by  Napoleon's  minister, 
seventeen  years  before,  at  eighteen  millions!  Finally,  the 
committee  of  the  Chamber,  in  1834,  exhibited  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  five  classes  of  cases,  amounting  to  about  twenty-four 
millions,  even  on  an  average  estimate,  in  which  the  condemned 
American  vessels  were  rated  (proh  pudor!)  at  13000  francs 
each! — about  the  value  of  their  spars  and  sails.  We  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion,  in  an  assembly  of 
reasonable  men,  that  the  lowest  possible  ex  parte  estimate 
should  be  the  basis  of  a  settlement  between  two  nations,  after 
twenty  years  of  negotiation,  though  such  was  the  strange  no- 
tion of  M.  Bignon,  the  coryphaeus  of  the  opposition.  If  figures 
are  to  come  at  all  into  the  question,  our  estimates,  it  is  obvious, 
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must  be  placed  against  theirs,  and  then  the  middle  point  is 
the  point  of  settlement,  if  any  settlement  ensues.  We  shall  see, 
anon,  which  party  gains  most  upon  the  other  in  the  collateral 
arrangements  of  the  treaty,  for  they  will  be  found  materially 
to  affect  the  real  amount  of  the  indemnity.  The  only  one  of 
these  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  United  States,  is  the 
stipulation  of  France  to  equalize  her  duties  on  American 
cottons. 

"The  question  relative  to  cotton,"  says  the  Due  de  Broglie,  "is 
plain.  The  difference  of  duty  between  long  staple  and  short  staple 
cottons,  was  created  by  the  law  of  1816,  and  did  not  exist  in  1814; 
at  that  time  the  difference  of  duty  corresponded  to  the  difference 
of  value  between  the  two  species  of  cottons,  and  it  was  that  which 
justified  it.  Since  that  time,  the  art  of  spinning  has  been  so  much 
improved,  that  the  difference  in  value  has  disappeared;  hence,  a 
difference  in  duty  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  absurdity,  which  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Memorials  were  presented  on  this  subject  by 
French  merchants.  In  a  treaty  which  the  French  government  made 
with  Brazil  in  1826,  an  equality  of  duties  was  stipulated  on  long 
and  sJiort  staple  cottons,  and  in  a  law  presented  in  1829,  it  was  pro- 
posed, on  the  part  of  the  customs,  to  equalize  the  duties  upon  the 
two  species  of  cottons.  Wlien,  therefore,  at  the  moment  of  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  1831,  the  American  negotiation  requested  the 
equalization  of  duties,  which  the  French  government  had  itself  pro- 
posed,  there  was   no   possible   reason   for  refusing." 

This,  then,  is  the  consideration,  on  the  side  of  France,  for 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  yield  a  claim,  variously 
estimated,  by  the  French  functionaries  from  twelve  to  thirty 
millions  of  francs,  and  by  ours,  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  millions  (putting  interest  out  of  the  question)  ;  to  wit,  the 
payment  of  twenty-five  millions — a  sum  below  her  highest 
estimate,  and  only  equal  to  our  lowest — and  the  alteration  of 
her  tariff  upon  cottons,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of 
her  own  custom-house,  provided  that  we,  in  return,  should  alter 
our  tariff  upon  wines,  and  pay  certain  claims  to  her  citizens — 
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France,  moreover,  agreeing  to  concede  her  construction  of  an 
article  in  a  former  treaty.  Now  let  us  apply  the  calculation 
on  our  side.  And  first,  the  claims  of  French  citizens  on  the 
United  States.  The  only  examination  to  which  those  claims 
were  subjected,  (that  of  the  French  commission  of  1830-31,) 
reduced  them  to  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  francs — the 
United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  agree  to  annul  them  by 
a  payment  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand.  We  scarcely 
need  dwell  on  the  arithmetical  balance  here.  Next,  as  to  the 
duty  on  wines.  By  the  treaty  under  consideration,  and  tak- 
ing the  imports  of  1832  as  a  basis,  it  is  demonstrable  that 
France  gains  by  the  stipulated  reductions  of  the  seventh  arti- 
cle, an  advantage  of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  per  an- 
num for  ten  years,  for  which  she  relinquishes  her  claim  to  the 
remission  of  the  discriminating  duty  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana, 
amounting,  by  the  custom-house  returns,  to  fourteen  thousand 
francs  per  annum;  that  is  to  say,  she  gains,  in  ten  years,  by 
the  seventh  article,  eight  millions  of  francs,  and  admits  our 
right  to  receive  a  sum,  which  would  not  amount  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  less  than  five  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
Thus,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty,  giving  us  twenty-five  millions  for 
a  debt  of  seventy-five,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  France  re- 
ceives a  sum,  which,  if  deducted  from  what  she  pays,  will 
leave  us  little  over  fifteen  millions  and  a  half.  The  whole 
matter  may  be  recapitulated  thus: 

Francs 
Claim  of  the  United  States, 

prior    to    1806,        -        -      5,055,445 
Claim  of  the  United  States, 

since    1806,       -      -      -       71,095,961 
Interest  on  the  second  item, 

5  per  cent.,  from  1814,     52,208,925 

Francs. 
128,360,331 


Amount  accepted  by  treaty 

of  1831,        -       -       -        25,000,000 
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Principal  of  14,000  francs  Francs 

per  annum,  at  5  per  cent., 
in  the  ports  of  Louisiana,        280,000 

25,280,000 

Deduct  claim  of  French  citi- 
zens,  now  first   admitted,     1,500,000 

Ten  years '  remission  of  duty 
on  wines,        -       -       -         8,000,000 

9,500,000       Francs 

15,780,000 


Balance    against    France,      -      Francs,  112,580,000 


Against  any  objections  to  this  statement,  on  account  of  the 
fifty-two  millions  of  interest,  or  the  defect  in  the  calculation, 
by  reason  of  the  interest  on  the  eight  millions  which  France 
gradually  gains  by  the  altered  duty  on  wines — we  answer,  that 
as  to  the  first,  we  are  willing  to  forego  it  altogether,  which  will 
still  leave  a  balance  against  France  of  more  than  sixty  mil- 
lions; and  in  regard  to  the  second,  we  will  set  it  against  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  French  silks,  which,  though  it  does 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  treaty,  as  a  consideration  for  its 
execution  by  France,  we  have  the  authority  of  M.  Duchatel 
for  saying,  actually  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  finish  the  negotiation.  The  imports  of 
silks,  in  1831,  amounted  to  about  seven  millions  of  dollars. 
At  five  per  cent.,  the  duties  to  be  remitted  by  the  United 
States,  would  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum — a  sum  sufficient,  in  one  year,  to  rectify 
our  statement,  and,  even  allowing  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  equalization  of  the  cotton  duty  in  France  to  be  entirely  in 
our  favour,  to  pay,  besides,  many  times  over,  the  fifty  thousand 
francs  a  year  which  the  French  customs  lose  by  that  stipula- 
tion. Such  is  the  mode  of  computing  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty,  which  we  place  against  that  adopted  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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In  regard  to  the  details  of  calculation  under  the  treaty 
itself,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  quotation  of  a  pas- 
sage from  the  speech  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  when,  after  laying 
before  the  Chamber,  in  figures,  the  demonstration  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  concludes  by  saying : 

"That  if  the  American  minister  had  been  possessed  of  the  prin- 
ciples settled  by  the  French  government — not  by  the  government 
of  July  only,  but  by  every  government  which  has  ruled  in  France 
for  fifteen  years — settled  by  the  commission  of  1830  itself — if  he 
had  abandoned  all  the  claims  which  those  principles  excluded;  if 
he  had  adopted  entirely  the  system  of  the  minister  with  whom  he 
treated,  and  only  required  the  liquidation  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
settled  by  the  government  itself,  we  should  have  arrived  at  a  result 
of  not  less  than  forty  millions  J' 

Precisely  the  sum  demanded  in  Mr.  Rives 's  first  offer  of  com- 
promise. We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  reproaches 
cast  upon  the  ministry  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  were  we 
not  too  well  aware,  that  even  success  forms  no  answer  to  the 
malignity  of  party  opposition. 

Under  all  these  strong  circumstances,  demonstrative  not  only 
of  our  right  to  receive,  but  of  the  interest  of  the  French  leg- 
islature to  grant  the  indemnity  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  our 
readers  will  doubtless  be  disposed  to  inquire  into  that  strength 
of  argument  on  the  one  side,  and  the  weakness  of  defence  on 
the  other,  which  influenced  the  Chamber  in  its  rejection.  We 
confess  our  inability  to  enlighten  them  on  this  point,  even 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  facility  with  which  a 
pecuniary  appropriation  is  adopted  as  the  war-cry  of  opposi- 
tion, A  more  conclusive  argument  than  that  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  his- 
torical exposition,  or  a  parliamentary  justification  of  the 
measure  he  defended,  we  will  venture  to  say,  does  not  exist. 
He  was,  moreover,  most  ably  seconded.  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done, which  the  ability  or  the  research  of  the  ministry  could 
suggest.  In  the  arguments  of  the  opposition,  a  specimen  of 
which  we  intend  presently  to  consider,  we  have  been  able  to 
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discover  an  unbounded  gratuity  of  assumption,  and  the  most 
profligate  perversion  of  moral  logic,  but  little  strength  or 
solidity,  and  still  less  any  apprehension  that  there  are  means 
which  no  end  can  justify.  Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the 
speech  of  M.  Bignon,  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  influential 
opposers  of  the  American  claims.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
following  reasons  for  refusing  to  pay  a  debt? 

"Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  the  Americans,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  favoured  by  the  war,  have  obtained,  under  various 
forms,  more  than  compensation  for  their  losses;  it  follows,  that  the 
amount  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  sum,  in  a  con- 
vention founded  on  good  will  and  good  faith." 

***** 

"The  nature  of  the  last  war  has  given  a  new  face  to  maritime 
questions. — What  government  has  profited,  and  will  profit  the  most 
by  this  great  change*?  The  government  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly. What  nation  has  contributed  the  most  to  produce  it? 
France.  This  important  result,  in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  be  disregarded,  in  estimating  the  American  claims." 

Truly,  we  ought  to  be  much  beholden  for  the  patronizing  care 
of  France.  The  nature  of  the  obligation,  however,  brings 
strongly  to  our  remembrance  the  hypothetical  benefits  of  the 
kind  empiric  in  Massinger: 

^^Emp.  For  your  own  sake,  I  most  heartily  wish  that  you  had 
now  all  the  diseases,  maladies,  and  infirmities  upon  you,  that  were 
ever  remembered  by  old  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  the  later  and  more 
admired  Paracelsus. 

^'Pau.     For   your   good  wish,   I  thank  you. 

^^Emp.  Take  me  with  you,  I  beseech  your  good  Lordship.  I 
urged  it,  that  your  joy  in  being  certainly,  and  suddenly  freed  from 
them  may  be  the  greater,  and  my  not-to-be-parreled  skill  the  more 
remarkable." 

We  sincerely  trust,  that  for  the  future  we  may  be  spared  both 
the  disease  and  the  remedy.  But  to  return  to  M.  Bignon 's 
political  quackery. 
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"When  a  neutral  government"  (no  matter  how  weak)  "is  placed 
between  two  belligerent  parties,  unless  it  makes  its  flag  respected 
by  one,  it  has  no  right  to  require  that  respect  from  the  other," 

That  is,  when  two  powerful  nations  go  to  war,  one  less  power- 
ful than  either,  to  protect  her  own  rights,  must  fight  both. 

"All  the  precautions  of  the  French"  (in  the  shape  of  captures, 
seizures,  burning  and  confiscation)  "were  nearly  useless;  and  for 
one  vessel  seized  and  confiscated  on  account  of  fraud''  (trading  with 
England,  in  perfect  consistency  with  our  neutral  rights)  "there 
were  twenty  which  escaped  unpunished." 

Admirable  precautionary  remedies  against  neutrality — a  dis- 
ease which  the  great  state  physician  more  frequently  cured 
by  phlebotomy. 

"From  the  date  of  the  Embargo  at  the  end  of  1809,  all  the  excep- 
tions made  by  the  French  goveniment  in  favour  of  the  Americans, 

arose  from  kindness  and  pure  liherality" 

»  *  *  *  » 

"The  seizures"  (under  the  Trianon  decree)  "were  lawful,  and 
your  committee,  in  admitting  the  value  of  these  twelve  vessels  con- 
demned under  it,  into  the  indemnification,  have  done  an  act  of  pure 
munificence.  I  have  thought  proper  to  notice  this  fact,  in  order 
that  the  Chamber  may  see  how  indulgently  the  claims  of  the 
Americans  have  been  treated." 

This  Trianon  decree,  it  will  be  recollected,  as  it  was  the  last, 
so  it  was  the  most  utterly  indefensible  of  all  the  Imperial 
edicts;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  only  retroactive  in  its  opera- 
tion, but  was  directed  against  property  specially  invited  into 
the  French  ports,  and  issued  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
American  minister  was  officially  assured  of  the  amicable  de- 
signs of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  approaching  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

"Debts  from  one  nation  to  another,"  continues  the  orator,  "do  not 
increase  in  value  by  age"  (that  the  United  States  have  a  good  right 
to  know.)     "Time  lessens,  and  at  length  extinguishes  them.     When- 
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ever  a  government,  to  which  another  is  in  debt,  concludes  a  new 
arrangement,  without  obtaining  the  payment  to  which  it  lays  claim, 
the  reservations  made  on  the  occasion  are  but  empty  pieces  of  for- 
mality. Every  fresh  reserve  is  only  another  sponge  passed  over 
the  debt." 

Now,  to  our  poor  thinking,  every  fresh  reserve  is  a  new 
acknowledgment;  and  we  cannot  but  consider  the  morality 
which  first  suggests  a  promise  to  pay  hereafter,  and  then 
makes  the  delay  a  justification  for  not  paying  at  all,  as  a  fit 
counterpart  for  the  logic  which  can  discover  grounds  of  obliga- 
tion in  spoliation  and  robbery.  In  the  following  paragraph, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  wherein  M;  Bignon  is  most  in  the 
wrong — his  premises  or  his  conclusion. 

"The  Americans  at  first  asked  nothing  from  the  Royal  govern- 
ment. The  late  negotiations  were  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all. 
For  eighty  licences  they  had  offered  to  absolve  France  from  all 
their  demands.  When  Napoleon  had  fallen,  it  was  not  eighty  ships 
only  that  were  admitted;  they  came  into  our  ports  by  hundreds." 

Shall  we  seriously  refute  such  school-boy  sophistry  as  this? 
During  the  Empire,  those  eighty  licenses  would  have  been 
worth  eighty  millions  of  francs,  (one  authority  says  ninety 
millions,)  five  millions  more,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  than  our 
whole  claim.  With  Napoleon,  however,  fell  Napoleon's  sys- 
tem, and  all  the  world  went  along  with  us  to  the  French  ports. 
The  exchisiveness  of  the  privilege  was  all  that  could  render  it 
valuable.  But,  in  fact,  and  here  ends  the  whole  argument,  the 
American  government  never  authorized  such  an  offer. 

M.  Bignon  sums  up  as  follows,  and  with  this  extract  we  take 
our  leave  of  him : — 

"I  am  convinced,  that  according  to  the  principles  not  only  of 
political  equity  but  of  natural  equity,  France  is  not  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  Americans  for  the  accidental  losses  which  they  suf- 
fered in  a  long  contest  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  common 
rights,  the  triumph  of  which  has  consolidated  their  power,  and  se- 
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cured  to  them  immense  advantages  in  future;  whilst  France  is  left 
mutilated  and  exhausted,  having  lost  all  but  her  honour." 

And  truly,  if  the  counsels  of  M.  Bignon  shall  again  prevail 
with  the  legislature,  we  know  of  no  nation  on  earth  which  is 
more  likely  to  lose  that.  What  are  we,  as  plain-dealing  Ameri- 
cans, with  our  long-denied  evidence  of  right  in  our  hand,  to 
think  of  that  body  which,  on  such  shallow  and  sophistical  eva- 
sions as  we  have  cited  above,  could  consent  to  vote  down  the 
most  solemn  exercise  of  executive  function  towards  a  friendly 
and  injured  nation?  For  it  was  this  very  speech  of  M.  Big- 
non that  (on  the  authority  of  the  Moniteur)  "produced  the 
greatest  impression  upon  the  Chamber,"  and  the  author  of 
which  was  greeted,  on  descending  from  the  tribune,  with  the 
felicitations  of  a  number  of  members. 

It  was  our  design  to  go  somewhat  more  at  large  into  the 
examination  of  these  debates,  but  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
superfluous.  One  ground  of  opposition  which  was  vehe- 
mently pressed,  was  that  the  American  claims  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  hands  of  original  holders  into  those  of  specu- 
lators and  stockjobbers.  That  the  necessities  of  our  citizens 
have  in  many  instances  forced  them  to  part  with  their  demands, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  we  know  by  the  report  of  the 
American  Commission  that  most  of  them  remain  with  the  suc- 
cessors and  representatives  of  the  original  claimants;  and  if 
they  did  not  we  cannot  appreciate  that  reasoning  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  postponement  of  an  act  of  justice,  furnishes 
the  wrong-doer  with  an  argument  for  denying  it  altogether, 
thus  justifying  one  injury  by  another.  It  was  doubtless 
rumoured  in  Paris  that  Louis  Philippe  himself  had  become 
the  owner  of  a  portion  of  the  debt,  and  that  he  thus  had  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  forwarding  the  treaty.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  it  was  moreover 
well  known,  that  every  claimant  before  the  American  board 
was  compelled  to  file  a  memorial  setting  forth  on  oath  the 
nature  of  his  individual  interest,  and  that  he  was  solely  con- 
cerned in  the  amount  for  which  he  applied.     Besides,  had  the 
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interest  of  the  King  of  the  French  been  fully  established  in  a 
part  of  the  claim,  we  see  no  reason,  provided  the  balance  was 
justly  due  to  American  citizens,  and  the  whole  treaty  stood 
on  defensible,  nay  meritorious  grounds,  how  it  could  with  any 
show  of  justice  be  rejected.  It  might  have  annoyed  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  Parisians  to  know  that  the  throne  of  Phara- 
mond  was  filled  by  a  dealer  in  rentes;  but  his  majesty  of  Prus- 
sia has  a  similar  taste,  and  we  have  just  read  in  a  foreign 
newspaper  that  the  * '  ci-devant  residence  imperiale ' '  of  There- 
sienhad,  near  Vienna,  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  lottery  at  sixteen 
francs  the  ticket.  It  is  vastly  cheaper  royal  amusement  than 
a  campaign  of  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  time  may  not  arrive  when  it  will  be  deemed  equally 
respectable. 

The  Florida  treaty  was  another  alleged  objection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  American  claim,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  related 
to  the  Biscayan  seizures.  It  was  advanced  by  M.  Mauguin, 
at  the  end  of  the  debate,  and  was  not  met  by  the  minister  with 
the  same  confidence  that  former  grounds  of  opposition  had 
received.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  the  first 
place  those  seizures  are  not  within  the  letter  of  the  Florida 
treaty,  which  stipulates  for  payment  for  prizes  made  hy  French 
privateers,  and  condemned  hy  French  consuls,  within  the  ter- 
ritory and  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  They  were,  as  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  observed  at  once,  vessels  invited  by  the 
French  commander  into  those  ports,  seized  by  military  force, 
and  confiscated  without  the  intervention  of  any  tribunal,  by 
the  mere  mandate  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  next  place  (which 
the  minister  did  not  say)  not  one  of  those  seizures  was  allowed 
by  the  Florida  Commission,  while  every  one  of  them  has  been 
held  good  ground  of  claim  under  the  recent  treaty.  Finally, 
not  one  dollar  arising  from  those  seizures  went  into  the  Span- 
ish treasury;  the  property  itself  was  not  even  sold  in  Spain, 
but  sent  round  to  Bayonne;  and,  what  terminates  the 
question  entirely,  Spain,  when  settling  her  account  of  eighty 
millions  with  France  in  1828,  for  the  kind  campaign  of  the 
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Due  d'Angouleme  against  her  liberties  in  1823,  never  alluded 
in  any  manner  to  the  Biseayan  seizures,  or  produced  it  at  all 
as  forming  an  item  of  set-off  against  the  sum  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  to  be  paid.  So  much  for  the  argument  which,  perhaps, 
had  the  most  weight  in  effecting  the  resolution  of  1834. 

"We  are  bound  to  notice,  before  we  quit  altogether  the  debate 
of  1834,  a  taunt  thrown  out  by  M.  Boissy  d'Anglas  in  the 
Chamber,  and  which,  from  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  in 
1793  to  the  present  moment,  has  never  ceased,  when  French 
and  American  interests  have  been  at  all  in  collision,  to  fonn 
the  rallying  cry  of  those  whose  gratitude  is  a  more  active  prin- 
ciple than  their  patriotism. 

"If  our  government,"  says  the  orator  above  mentioned,  "be  des- 
tined to  submit  to  injustice  from  a  nation  which  owes  its  very  ex- 
istence to  the  generosity  of  the  French;  if  we  have  not  invoked  a 
sacred  right  which  the  Federal  Government  has  respected  in  others; 
if  we  are  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  again  passing,  as  in  1815, 
under  the  furcce  caucUnce  of  all  nations,  a  treaty  based  upon  the  most 
rigorous  justice,  can  at  most  oblige  us  pay  only  the  excess  of  the  in- 
jury received  from  us  hy  this  nation^  which  forgets  that  its  independ- 
ence was  bought  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France." 

Is  there  to  be  no  reply  to  this  unceasing  Galliad  about  French 
benefit  and  American  obligation  1 

"Nunquamne    reponam, 


Vexatus  toties   rauci   Theseide    Codrif 

If  we  are  indebted  to  France  for  her  ''blood  and  treasure," 
let  us,  so  far  as  the  obligation  can  be  estimated,  discharge  it 
to  the  uttermost  farthing — if,  on  the  contrary,  that  blood  and 
treasure  was  lavished  to  promote  her  own  ends  by  our  means, 
let  us  at  least  have  credit,  on  the  account,  for  our  share  of  the 
advance. 

It  is  somewhat  invidious,  we  confess,  when  benefits  have  been 
received,  to  scrutinize  too  closely  their  origin  or  their  object — 
to  seek  a  scale  in  the  selfish  principle  to  measure  favours 
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withal.  But  when  ancient  kindness  is  invoked  to  cancel  recent 
injury,  common  justice  demands  that  we  should  inquire  on 
which  side  the  balance  lies.  That  generosity  which  is  to  be 
paid  for  in  sufferance,  is  but  a  bastard  virtue ;  and  the  nation 
that  claims  to  have  bought  a  right  to  insult  us,  must  be  content 
to  show  the  amount  she  has  given  for  it.  In  such  a  bargain 
^ '  we  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. ' ' 

Gratitude,  (particularly  national  gratitude,)  must  be  pro- 
portioned not  only  to  the  service  rendered  but  to  the  motive 
of  that  service.  If,  by  conferring  a  favour  upon  us,  another 
confers  an  equal  or  greater  benefit  upon  himself,  he  owes  us 
an  obligation  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  promoting 
his  own  interests — our  advantage  was  merely  an  incident,  not 
a  moving  cause.  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that 
nations  act  for  each  other — it  is  only  under  such  circumstances, 
or  at  least  where  some  great  advantage  is  to  be  derived,  that 
those  who  hold  the  interests  of  a  people  in  trust,  have  a  right 
to  act  for  each  other.  The  relief  of  the  distressed  would  form 
a  sorry  item  in  a  ministerial  budget — ^the  very  name  of  Greece 
has  been  sneered  out  of  our  American  Congress,  by  the  men- 
tion of  a  crusade  against  windmills.  But  for  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  the  weaker  nations  of  Europe  would 
long  since  have  been  annihilated.  The  stronger  have  pro- 
tected them  by  turns  for  their  own  safety,  not  from  any  sen- 
timental or  romantic  motives.  When  England  interposed  to 
redeem  the  Low  Countries  from  Spain — when,  at  a  later  period, 
she  rescued  the  Peninsula  from  France,  and  subsidized  half 
Europe  against  Napoleon — we  will  venture  to  say  she  made  no 
registry  of  the  obligation  to  be  carried  to  her  credit  against 
future  demands.  In  the  one  case  she  defended  her  own  inter- 
ests— in  the  other  she  fought  for  her  own  existence.  England 
will  never  wage  war  upon  the  Thames,  while  her  resources  will 
enable  her  to  do  it  ''on  the  Rubicon  or  on  the  Rhine,''  on  the 
Tagus  or  the  Scheldt.  If  she  or  any  other  nation  can  get  credit 
for  disinterestedness  by  fighting  her  own  battles  behind  the 
barrier  which  the  necessities  or  weakness  of  a  foreign  people 
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have  supplied,  so  much  the  better.  She  accomplishes  two  ob- 
jects instead  of  one.  But  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  that 
country  that  has  been  duped  into  paying  for  the  experiment. 
Eight  hundred  millions  sterling  of  debt  are  so  many  argu- 
ments which  Great  Britain  can  show  to  the  contrary.  Nor 
have  we  in  our  recollection  any  instance  in  w^hich  gratitude  for 
old  services  has  prevented  new  and  antagonist  alliances.  The 
succours  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Portugal,  did  not  prevent  that 
country  from  becoming  the  close  ally  of  England — those  of 
England  to  Holland,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  did 
not  hinder  the  Dutch  war  of  1664. 

The  peace  of  1763  left  France  humbled  by  the  successes  of 
her  old  rival  and  enemy,  and  ready  to  seize  any  occasion  which 
might  offer  to  abate  that  preponderance  of  force  in  which  the 
previous  war  had  resulted  to  Great  Britain.  Particularly  was 
she  anxious  to  forward  any  measures  which  might  tend  to 
foster  a  naval  power  to  supply  the  lost  strength  of  Holland, 
and  in  some  measure  to  balance  the  great  maritime  weight  of 
her  antagonist.  With  her  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  this  object, 
she  watched  with  eagerness  the  troubles  which  commenced  in 
the  American  colonies  with  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  act 
in  1765.  The  war  broke  out  in  1775.  Careful  not  to  commit 
herself,  yet  anxious  to  forward  her  purpose,  Beaumarchais  was 
permitted,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  yet  was  the  communication  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  Comte  de  Vergennes  with  such  precaution,  that  the  latter 
did  not  venture  to  write  with  his  own  hand,  or  to  employ  any 
of  his  official  secretaries,  but  made  use  of  the  services  of  his  son, 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  in  the  correspondence.  At  length,  in  May, 
1776,  a  million  of  livres  was  advanced  from  the  royal  treasury. 
The  loan  was  made  through  the  Sieur  Montaudoin,  ''comme 
s'il  enfaisait  I'avance."*  Let  us  see  what  motive  is  alleged 
by  the  French  historian  for  this  first  step  in  behalf  of  America, 

*  L^ttre  du  Comte  de  Vergennes  a  Louis  XVI.  du  2  de  Mai,  1776. 
Flassan,  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Dip.  Fran.     Tom.  7. 
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a  step  as  he  admits  not  altogether  consistent  ''with  the  moral 
principles  of  the  Count."  It  would  not  do  to  admit  that 
France  was  taking  an  underhand  method  of  avenging  old  in- 
juries, but  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  says  he,  "may  never- 
theless find  extenuation  in  the  offers  which  it  was  rumoured 
England  had  made  to  her  colonies  in  a  scheme  of  conciliation, 
by  which  they  were  to  unite  their  efforts  against  France,  and 
mutually  to  assist  in  the  invasion  of  the  French  colonies.  This 
scheme  induced  France  to  prevent  the  Now  hy  an  American 
alliance.''*  ''Your  majesty,"  says  M.  de  Vergennes,  speak- 
ing for  himself  in  1784, ' '  incensed  by  the  injustice  and  violence 
of  England,  became  earnestly  intent  upon  devising  means  to 
limit  the  pride  and  ambition  of  that  aspiring  nation,  and  upon 
preventing  any  ill  effects  to  France  from  the  revolution  which 
had  broken  out  in  North  America. ' '  f  And  in  the  observations 
on  the  memoir  published  by  the  Court  of  St.  James',  relative 
to  the  quarrel,  in  1779,  that  of  Versailles  invoked  the  example 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  regard  to  Holland,  to  show  that  she  had 
a  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Americans,  and  added, 
that  ^'the  interests  of  France  were  sufficient  to  determine  her 
in  favour  of  the  American  alliance  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a 
preponderance  which  England,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  abused  to  the  prejudice  of  France."  %  It  abundantly 
appears  from  these  extracts,  which  we  have  selected  from  a 
mass  of  authorities,  that  the  interests  of  France,  her  honour 
and  dignity,  endangered,  outraged,  and  insulted,  first  led  the 
government  of  that  country  to  the  assistance,  and  finally  to  the 
alliance  of  the  American  people. 

Previously  to  that  alliance,  however,  there  was  little  in  the 
conduct  of  the  French  court  to  mark  a  very  earnest  or  vigorous 
interest  in  our  behalf.  AVhat  we  did  for  ourselves  was  the 
forerunner  of  what  we  were  to  gain  from  France.  "Aide-toi 
et  le  ciel  t  'aidera, ' '  was  never  better  verified  than  in  the  con- 

*  Flassan,  Tom.  7.  pp.  151,  166. 

t  Memoire  a  Louis  XVI. — Segur,  Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets. 
Tom.  3. 

t  Mercure  histor.  et  polit.  1780. 
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sequences  which  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  battle  of  Saratoga.     France  then  began  to  perceive  that  a 
great  blow  was  to  be  struck,  by  which  half  the  naval  resources 
of  England,  and  possibly  all  her  American  trade,  might  be  cut 
off — perhaps  to  be  transferred  to  herself.     "The  communica- 
tion of  the  act  of  independence,"  says  the  author  of  the  Diplo- 
matie,  ' '  and  much  more  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Burgoyne's  army,  terminated  the  irresolution  of  the  court  of 
Versailles."     She  began  more  than  ever  to  dread  a  re-union 
between  England  and  her  colonies.     In  a  letter  of  8th  January, 
1778,  from  the  King  of  France  to  his  brother  of  Spain,  to  per- 
suade him  to  join  the  American  alliance,  Louis  writes  thus: 
*' Since  November  last,  the  state  of  affairs  has  been  entirely 
altered  by  the  destruction  of  Burgoyne's  army  and  the  very 
straitened  position  of  that  of  Howe.     America  is  triumphant 
and  England  depressed,  though  still  in  possession  of  great  and 
unimpaired  naval  strength,  and  indulging  the  hope  of  a  profita- 
ble alliance  with  those  colonies  which  she  has  found  it  impos- 
sible forcibly  to  subdue.     About  this  all  parties  are  agreed. 
Lord  North  himself  has  openly  announced  to  parliament  a 
plan  of  pacification,  to  be  brought  forward  at  an  early  day, 
upon  which  all  sides  are  now  busy.     "Whether  that  minister 
retains  his  place  therefore,  or  is  superseded  by  one  of  contrary 
politics,  is  of  little  importance  to  us.     Different  motives  unite 
them  against  us,  nor  will  they  forget  our  ill  offices  towards 
them.     They  will  assail  us  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  there  had 
been  no  war.     Having  taken  the  advice  of  my  council,  there- 
fore, and  especially  of  M.  d'Ossun,  and  considering  the  fore- 
going  circumstances   and   our   obvious   causes   of   complaint 
against  England,  I  have  conceived  it  to  be  both  just  and  neces- 
sary to  open  a  negotiation  upon  the  propositions  of  the  insur- 
gents, in  order  to  prevent  their  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country.''*     Even  after  the  events  which  are  alleged  so  ma- 
terially to  have  altered  the  state  of  affairs,  France  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  caution.     Dr.  Franklin,  that  superhe  vieillard, 

*  Diplomatie,  Tom.  7.  pp.  178,  179. 
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as  Flassan  styles  him,  was  obliged  to  write  home  for  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  permitted 
to  hope  that  he  would  eventually  be  accredited.  So  late  as  the 
15th  July,  1777,  the  French  minister  officially  denied  to  Lord 
Stormont,  the  English  ambassador,  any  participation  in  the 
American  Revolution;  nor  was  it  until  February,  1778,  that 
the  treaties  were  finally  signed,  though  the  resolution  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  States  had  been  commu- 
nicated the  preceding  December.  The  result  of  the  alliance 
was  a  loan  of  eighteen  millions  of  livres  to  the  United  States, 
between  February,  1778,  and  July,  1782,  and  the  despatch  of 
a  competent  force  to  carry  on  the  war  with  England. 

In  making  these  treaties,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that 
France  had  three  sufficient  motives,  each  peculiar  to  herself — 
retaliation  for  the  past,  present  interest,  and  anticipated  ad- 
vantage. Together  certainly  they  form  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  entering  into  the  alliance,  without  searching  for  in- 
centives in  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  republicanism. 
"C'etait,"  says  the  author  already  cited  more  than  once,  ''une 
occasion  offerte  a  la  vengeance  pour  les  sacrifices  et  les  hu- 
miliations de  1763."  *  *  *  "  La  cour  de  Versailles  augurait 
enfin,  qu'  a  peu  de  frais  et  par  quelques  courtes  demonstra- 
tions, plutot  que  par  une  guerre  opinionatre  et  longue,  on  ob- 
tiendrait  des  reparations  de  TAngleterre  et  des  avantages  sig- 
nales."  *  *  *  ''Le  commerce  Francais  et  celui  de  I'Europe 
entiere  se  flattaient  de  s'enricher  de  tout  ce  qu'  allait  perdre 
celui  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  I'equilibre  maritime  y  gagnait 
encore. ' '  *  Here  is  the  whole  history  in  five  words.  An  old 
grudge  satisfied,  the  maritime  balance  equalized,  France  en- 
riched by  the  spoils  of  her  adversary,  taking  her  place  in  the 
growing  trade  of  a  hemisphere,  secure  of  her  path  over  the 
seas,  and  all  this  a  peu  de  frais  et  par  quelques  courtes  demon- 
strations. Truly,  she  would  have  been  dull  indeed  not  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity.  ' '  It  was  not  only  by  sympathy  in 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  English  colonies,"  said 

*  Tom.  7,  p.  165. 
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M.  Jay,  in  1834,  "that  the  French  government  was  led  to  form 
an  alliance  with  them ;  it  determined  to  efface,  if  possible,  the 
disgrace  which  it  had  contracted  by  the  treaty  of  1763;  to 
weaken  England,  and  to  restore  the  balance  among  the  mari- 
time powers.  That  war  had  not  a  sentimental  object;  it  had  a 
political  object;  it  was  for  the  interest  of  France  that  it  was 
undertaken.  This  service,  rendered  to  the  United  States  from 
calculation,  does  not  in  any  manner  justify  the  spoliations 
which  have  been  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  American  cit- 
izens. "  *  ' '  The  support, ' '  writes  the  National  Convention 
(and  M.  Boissy  d'Anglas  will  not  dispute  the  authority) 
''which  the  ancient  French  court  afforded  the  United  States 
to  recover  their  independence,  was  only  the  fruit  of  a  base 
speculation;  their  glory  [subsequently]  offended  its  ambitious 
views,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France  bore  the  criminal  orders 
of  stopping  the  career  of  their  prosperity. ' '  t  Turn  which 
way  we  will,  the  united  force  of  history  and  common  sense, 
speaking  through  organs  as  various  as  the  shifting  politics  of 
France  herself,  leaves  but  one  impression  on  our  minds  in 
relation  to  this  French  alliance,  and  that  is,  that  it  was,  (and 
we  speak  it  not  in  censure,)  a  purely  selfish  bargain,  in  which 
both  parties  were  deeply  and  almost  equally  interested — Amer- 
ica in  securing  her  independence,  and  France  in  preserving 
her  safety  from  the  certain  consequences  of  a  re-union  of  Eng- 
land with  her  colonies,  and  in  taking  the  place  of  the  latter 
country  in  the  direction  of  their  trade.  Another  thing  is 
apparent  from  the  statements  we  have  furnished  and  from 
all  the  contemporary  evidence,  to  wit,  that  we  stand  indebted, 
if  indebted  at  all,  to  the  King  and  to  the  court,  not  to  the 
people  of  France,  for  our  revolutionary  successes.  Let  us 
have  the  truth  in  this  matter,  however  inconsistent  it  may 
be  with  prevalent  notions  and  fictitious  sympathies.  Can  any 
one  see  in  the  slow  and  cautious  movements  of  Louis  XVI.,  as 
they  have  been  sketched  above,  any  evidence  of  a  policy,  dic- 

*  Speecli  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  favour  of  the  treaty  of  1831. 
t  Proclamation  on  the  appointment  of  M.  Fauchet,  1794. 
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tated  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much?  That  King  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  abso- 
lute monarch.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  his  dynasty  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  (who  indeed  at  that  period  scarce  had  a  name,) 
for  the  measures  of  his  government.  We  in  America  have  mis- 
taken consequences  for  causes.  The  popularity  of  the  Amer- 
ican war  followed  instead  of  preceding  the  action  of  the  court.* 
In  fact,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was  believed 
in  France  that  the  Colonial  insurrection  was  actually  set  on 
foot  at  the  instigation  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  the  minister 
of  Louis  XV.,  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  England  and 
France,  and  wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  '63.  Unquestionably 
the  American  cause  became  popular ;  so  much  so,  that  Flassan 
says  we  had  for  auxiliaries  half  the  nation  before  Louis  XVI. 
declared  himself  openly  for  us.  Doubtless,  for  he  took  three 
years  to  make  that  declaration,  and  in  the  mean  time  England 
discovered  the  secret,  and  publicly  expressed  her  annoyance 
at  it.  This  was  enough.  The  inveterate  hatred  for  England 
would  have  inspired  equal  enthusiasm  into  the  French  nation 
in  favour  of  the  Turks  or  the  Russians.  The  citizens  of  Cher- 
bourg and  other  sea-ports,  moreover,  liked  English  prizes, 
and  the  Dolphin  and  Lexington  had  them  to  dispose  of.  But 
as  for  any  real,  effective,  operative  enthusiasm  for  our  cause, 
founded  on  principle  and  productive  of  results,  in  the  mass  of 
the  French  people,  before  we  won  a  claim  to  our  own  spurs  in 
the  battle  of  Saratoga,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  it.  It  might  as 
well  be  said,  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  driven  into  the  al- 
liance by  the  republican  sympathies  of  the  peasantry  of  that 
country,  when  it  is  historically  known  that  he  did  not  join 
the  league  until  April,  1779,  and  that  he  did  so  then  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressing  personal  instances  of  Louis  and  his  own 
quarrel  with  England,  while  at  the  departure  of  the  English 
ambassador  from  Paris  he  had  expressed  his  resolution  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel,  and  almost  repeated  the  same 
determination  in  his  answer  to  Louis  of  the  22d  March,  1778. 
*  Contra  Burke's  2d  Letter  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 
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Even  La  Fayette,  a  nobleman  and  an  officer,  eighteen  months 
after  Beaumarchais  had  been  authorized  to  minister  to  our 
wants,  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  learnt,  not  only  that 
the  Congress  of  Rebels  at  Philadelphia  had  declared  their 
country  independent,  but  the  causes  and  consequences  of  that 
event ;  *  and  this  in  a  garrison  doubtless  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  capital.  The  alliance,  we  repeat,  was  the  nat- 
ural effect  of  a  series  of  measures  beginning  in  mere  policy,  and 
from  their  very  character  concealed  in  obscurity.  We  speak 
not  of  individuals — when  the  designs  of  France  were  revealed, 
we  no  doubt  had  their  good  wishes;  but  we  are  now  arguing 
the  point  of  national  gratitude  for  national  services — services 
producing  benefits,  originating  in  disinterested  motives,  and 
capable  of  accomplishing  their  end.  The  people  of  France 
did  not — from  the  very  nature  of  their  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment they  could  not,  render  such  services. 

One  consideration  more,  and  we  have  done  with  this  most 
painful  part  of  our  undertaking — one  that  nothing  but  the 
elucidation  of  truth,  and  the  vindication  of  our  national  char- 
acter from  an  aspersion  too  convenient  to  be  escaped,  and  too 
false  to  be  endured,  would  have  prompted  us  to  attempt. 
What,  conceding  the  whole  question  of  obligation,  is  to  be 
the  limit  of  our  indebtedness  to  France  ?  The  pecuniary  part 
of  it  we  paid  like  honest  debtors.  How  can  we  discharge  the 
rest?  Without  adopting  the  morality  of  M.  Bignon,  that  na- 
tional debts  do  not  increase  in  value  by  time,  we  might  tell  of 
the  miserable  end  of  our  "great  and  good  ally,"  and  how 
regenerated  France  invited  us  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  our 
real  and  effective  friend,  and  to  forget  all  his  claims  to  our 
gratitude,  in  the  faults  of  his  dynasty.  Nay  more,  we  might 
set  against  his  recognition  of  our  first  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, the  contumely  of  the  Directory,  insulting  our  national 
emblems,  and  spurning  our  ambassadors — against  the  kind 
and  courteous  mission  of  M.  Gerard,  the  brutal  conduct  and 
domineering  errand  of  the  Genets,  the  Fauchets,  and  the  Adets, 

*  See  Mr.  Adams'  recent  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  La 
Fayette. 
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their  manifestoes  and  proclamations,  their  dictatorial  mes- 
sages and  insolent  letters,  their  libellous  and  inflammatory 
advertisements,  their  appeals,  in  fine,  to  popular  fury,  which 
had  well  nigh  overturned  all  social  and  political  order,  and 
kindled  civil  war  throughout  our  country.  Finally,  we  might 
name  against  the  sympathy  which,  though  selfish,  still  suc- 
coured us,  the  arrogance  of  that  overgrown  power,  which,  for 
twenty  years,  preyed  on  the  products  of  our  industry,  and, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  derided  all  our  appeals  for  reparation : 

"impellens  quicquid  sibi  summa  petenti 

Obstaret,   gaudensque  viam   fecisse  ruina." — 

"VVe  might  speak  of  the  violence  of  one  government,  the  eva- 
sions of  a  second,  the  fruitless  concessions  of  a  third — we 
might  tell  of  hope  deferred  through  all  the  mummeries  of 
diplomacy — all  the  meannesses  of  calculation — all  the  severed 
bonds  of  a  plighted  and  violated  faith.  But  we  forbear.  If 
our  debt  to  France  is  not  cancelled,  there  lacks  but  one  more 
step  in  national  humiliation,  to  complete  the  full  measure  of 
its  possible  penalty. 

The  correspondence  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
ministerial  projet  in  April,  1834,  and  the  assurances  of  M. 
Serrurier,  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  led  very 
naturally  to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, that  immediate  measures  would  be  adopted  to  present 
the  bill  at  a  new  session  of  the  Chambers.  No  opportunity  was 
found  appropriate  for  that  purpose,  however,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  in  December,  1834,  and  it  became  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  to  lay  before  that  body,  not  merely  the  fact,  that 
assurances,  deemed  positive,  had  not  been  complied  with,  but 
to  state  it  with  such  emphasis  as  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
retrospective  and  prospective,  might  seem  to  demand.  That 
some  allusion  to  the  protracted  and  ever  renewed  delays  to 
which  the  recovery  of  our  indemnity  had  been  subjected,  was 
proper,  none  can  deny ;  that  such  allusion  was  necessarily  of  an 
indignant  character,  and  accompanied  by  some  reference  to  a 
remedy,  seems  to  us  but  a  corollary  from  what  had  gone  be- 
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fore.  The  mistake  was  in  the  character  of  the  remedy  recom- 
mended. Reprisals,  though  just  and  legal,  would  have  proved 
both  impolitic  and  inadequate — impolitic,  because  they  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  war — inadequate,  because  they  would  not 
make  good  the  unexecuted  treaty,  but  rather  add  to  its  disad- 
vantages. The  true  method  of  effecting  that  object  would 
have  been  through  the  custom-house.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  manufactured  exports  of  France  come,  under  the  present 
system,  to  the  United  States.  Nine-tenths  of  these  exports 
are  paid  for  in  our  cotton.  We  take  articles  of  luxury,  which 
a  difference  of  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  (and  in  some  articles  of 
three  or  four)  will  enable  us  to  obtain  elsewhere — manu- 
factures of  silk  and  woollen  goods  from  India,  Italy,  England 
and  Saxony;  muslins  from  Switzerland  and  England;  and 
wines  (after  our  old  fashion)  from  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Portugal. 
The  exclusion  of  the  fine  cotton  goods  of  France  would,  more- 
over, wonderfully  advance  our  own  manufactories.  France 
sends  us  nothing  which  we  cannot  do  without,  make  for  our- 
selves, or  obtain  elsewhere  to  equal  advantage — whereas  a  mil- 
lion of  French  mouths  are  dependent  for  their  food  upon  the 
cotton  of  North  America.  They  cannot  get  it  elsewhere — if 
France  excludes  it  from  her  ports,  she  forces  us  to  manufac- 
ture it  at  home,  or  sell  it  and  take  the  product  at  another  mar- 
ket. She  starves  her  own  citizens  now,  and  raises  up  rivals 
for  them  in  all  future  time.  If  she  comes  to  an  open  rupture 
with  us,  she  must  still  import  it  through  England,  with  all  its 
onerous  burden  of  loss  of  time,  transit  duty,  additional  freight, 
commissions  and  insurance.  The  high  price  of  cotton  for  a 
year  past,  notwithstanding  the  constant  extension  of  the  lands 
appropriated  to  its  cultivation,  proves  veiy  plainly  the  in- 
creased demand,  while  a  profound  peace  is  daily  forcing  the 
crowded  population  of  Europe  into  the  useful  pursuits  of  life. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  that  every  circumstance  of  our  relation 
with  France  indicated  a  remedy  by  duties  and  not  by  reprisals, 
and  such  a  remedy  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  Message. 
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Thus  much  for  the  expediency  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. Of  his  right  to  make  it,  without  giving  umbrage 
to  France,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  agrees  with  us  in  the  views 
we  have  heretofore  expressed  relative  to  the  binding  force  of 
the  treaty.  We  were  suffering  under  a  great  wrong — a  wrong 
arising,  it  is  true,  more  immediately  out  of  pecuniary  consid- 
erations, but  in  its  origin  coupled  with  gross  indignity,  and  ag- 
gravated in  its  progress  by  grievous  injustice.  The  reparation 
of  this  wrong  had  been  solemnly  promised  by  the  constituted 
organ  of  the  French  nation.  We  looked  upon  it  as  a  vested 
right — ratified  it,  legislated  upon  it,  prepared  to  distribute  its 
avails.  The  promised  indemnity  is  denied,  and  we  are  told, 
by  that  body  which  assumed  the  power  to  deny  it,  that  we  may 
recommence  our  negotiations.  Such,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
been  their  will.  But  with  whom  should  we  negotiate?  Not 
with  the  King,  for  he  had  already  subscribed  and  was  content 
with  the  former  agreement;  and  should  he  make  another,  an- 
other Chamber  might  reject  it.  Not  with  the  Chambers,  for 
they  have  no  power  to  conclude  treaties — nor  even  to  initiate 
them,  by  entering  upon  a  diplomatic  conference.  We  could 
not,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  properly  resolved  at  a 
subsequent  period,  renew  the  negotiation.  It  was  morally  im- 
possible, because  it  would  sacrifice  the  national  dignity  and 
honour — it  was  materially  impossible,  because  there  were 
vested  interests  which  our  government  were  bound  to  main- 
tain— the  interests  of  the  claimants  before  the  Commission. 
The  seal  was  on  the  bond  for  their  benefit,  it  could  not  be 
"railed  off"  to  their  loss.  What  then  was  the  President 
to  do?  He  had  responded  to  the  assurances  of  the  French 
minister,  by  permitting  the  session  of  1833-4  to  pass  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  vote  of  the  Chamber.  Those  assur- 
ances had  not  been  confirmed  by  any  step  of  the  French 
cabinet,  up  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  Some  notice  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  essential.  Could  the  Mes- 
sage express  undiminished  confidence  in  the  full  execution  of 
the  treaty,  without  exciting  universal  derision?     Two  years 
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had  passed  without  the  fulfilment  of  a  single  stipulation — 
eight  months  had  gone  by  since  its  entire  and  contemptuous 
rejection — nearly  six  had  elapsed  without  an  effort  to  redeem 
the  pledge  of  M.  Serrurier.     Was  it  the  President 's  duty, 

'lending  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 


With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness," 

to  deprecate  the  obstinacy  of  a  foreign  Opposition,  and  to 
express  his  hopes,  that  in  the  revolution  of  the  political  wheel, 
some  popular  minister  might  b.u}^,  beg,  or  borrow  votes  enough 
to  do  us  justice?  If  France  feels  aggrieved  by  the  language 
of  our  President,  we  felt  much  more  sensibly  injured  by  the 
acts  of  her  Chamber.  Whatever  she  may  think  of  us,  we  at 
home  believe  that  we  have  some  national  sensibilities,  which, 
with  the  help  of  God,  we  mean  to  cherish  and  protect.  It 
may  be  long  before  we  complain — it  was  so  long  in  this  in- 
stance that  France  seemed  to  count  upon  a  prescription  against 
remonstrance — but  when  we  do  so,  we  trust  that  our  voice 
may  always  be  heard  in  tones  at  least  vigorous  and  manly. 
A  firm  and  bold  bearing,  consistent,  direct,  and  resolute — a 
policy  that  ascertains  its  rights,  and  having  ascertained  them, 
prevents  or  remedies  their  infringement — an  attitude  not  of 
defiance  but  of  resolution,  and  that  self-reliance  which  en- 
forces respect  from  others,  are  all  that  a  popular  government 
can  depend  upon  for  the  security  of  its  foreign  relations.  If 
these  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  propitiate  cupidity  or  power,  we 
shall  very  soon  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations. 

In  consequence  of  the  Message,  France  recalled  her  minister 
and  offered  Mr.  Livingston  his  passports.  Mr.  Livingston 
should  have  taken  them.  He  had  no  business  in  Paris  after 
such  a  circumstance.  He,  in  effect,  had  no  transactions  with 
the  government  in  his  official  or  private  capacity.  He  was  in- 
sulated. France  had  signified  her  desire,  after  the  usual  fash- 
ion, that  he  should  withdraw.  A  new  element  was  added  to 
the  controversy,  from  which  his  presence  could  not  disentangle 
it.     The  ardour  with  which  the  expressions  of  the  President 
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were  denounced  by  the  French  Opposition,  was  characteristic, 
and  was  not  unexpected.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing 
or  flattering  France  when  they  were  inserted  in  the  Message 
— nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  should  remain  to  make  awkward  explanations  about 
them.  The  course  pursued  by  Congress  was  proper,  because 
it  was  founded  on  information  subsequently  received,  which 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
IMessage,  or  a  substitute  therefor.  It  is  easy  to  say  now,  that 
this  information  might  have  been  anticipated — (inferences 
from  events  are  extremely  convenient) — but  then,  all  experi- 
ence, ancient  and  recent,  indicated  the  contrary.  While  we 
are  so  anxious  about  the  wounded  sensibility  of  France,  let  us 
have  an  equal  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  our 
own  honour  and  national  character.  It  was  at  one  time  in 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  leave  these  reclamations  to 
the  perseverance  and  energy  of  those  citizens  whose  property 
had  been  invaded.  But  having  once  asserted  the  national 
interest  in  procuring  redress,  no  matter  if  the  sum  were  but 
one  tithe  of  twenty  millions,  they  were  as  much  pledged  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object  as  if  half  their  territory  had 
been  at  stake — not  by  the  same  means,  perhaps,  nor  with  the 
same  haste,  but  with  an  energy  which  should  make  their  de- 
termination understood,  and  not  with  the  less  emphasis  at 
last,  that  the  occasion  was  delayed  till  patience  had  ceased  even 
to  dream  of  success. 


Since  the  foregoing  observations  went  to  press,  intelligence 
has  been  received  of  the  passage  of  the  Indemnity  Bill,  on 
the  18th  April,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
The  considerations  we  have  heretofore  found  occasion  to  pre- 
sent upon  the  debates  of  1834,  may  be  applied  with  very  little 
modification  to  those  of  1835.  An  Opposition,  composed  of 
the  most  discordant  materials,  but  united  in  the  determination 
to  sacrifice  ministers  upon  this  measure  at  all  hazards,  have 
retrodden  the  old  ground,  and  reasserted  the  old  cavils  and 
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common-places.  Their  system  seems  to  have  been  one  of  agi- 
tation, and  their  art  simply  that  of  startling  a  peculiarly 
excitable  body  by  bold  assertion  and  unexpected  developments, 
totally  aside  from  the  real  merits  of  the  question.  They  had 
seen  the  effect  of  a  stroke  of  this  description  at  the  close  of 
the  former  debate,  when  allusion  was  made  to  the  Florida 
treaty,  and  they  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  example.  Take, 
for  instance,  M.  Berryer's  harangue — ^the  most  eloquent  and 
specious,  doubtless,  which  was  presented  to  the  Chamber,  and 
it  will  be  found,  that  after  exhausting  the  hacknied  topic  of 
the  justifiableness  of  the  Imperial  decrees,  and  the  neutral  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  to  defend  their  flag — matters 
long  ago  disposed  of — he  relies  upon  supposed  errors  in  the 
report  of  the  American  Commission,  all  of  which  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  might  be  admitted,  and  yet  the  amount  of 
valid  claims  far  exceed  the  stipulated  indemnity.  The  speech 
of  M.  Berryer,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it,  are  well  char- 
acterized in  a  Parisian  journal  before  us. 

"Elever  des  doutes,  faire  des  questions,  amonceler  les  incertitudes, 
equivoquer  sur  les  petits  faits  pour  faire  supposer  la  faussete  des 
faits  principaux,  donner  sans  cesse  le  change  a  la  Chambre  avec 
une  habilete  rare,  attaquer  ce  qui  ne  fait  rien  au  fond  de  Fajffaire, 
comme  si  c'etait  toute  I'affaire  elle-meme,  viola  le  plan  et  la  forme 
du  discours  de  M.  Berryer;  I'Opposition  Fa  aide  a  remplir  ce  plan, 
et  I'a  aide  avec  un  zele  qui  avait  parfois  son  cote  plaisant.  M. 
Berryer  mettait  en  avant  une  assertion;  c'etait  aussitot  de  la  part 
de  F Opposition  un  cri  universel  d'etonnement  et  d'indignation, 
comme  si  le  fait  qu'alleg-uait  M.  Berryer  etait  hors  de  tout  contesta- 
tion ;  et  alors  M.  Berryer,  temperant  cette  emotion,  se  hatait  d'avertir 
qu'il  ne  fallait  point  se  laisser  entrainer,  que  son  assertion  n'etait 
qu'un  doute,  un  motif  de  recourir  a  un  plus  ample  informe,  rien  de 
plus;  priant  toujours  qu'on  ne  le  cinit  pas  trop  sur  parole;  ayant 
de  cette  fagon  toute  la  bonne  gTace  d'un  homme  qui  ne  veut  pas, 
dans  ce  qu'il  dit,  aller  au-dela  de  ce  qu'il  croit;  mais  le  reserve  ici 
etait  sans  danger,  I'esprit  de  parti  se  charge  d'y  suppleer.  Quand 
Forateur  doute,  Fesprit  de  parti  croit,  et  Fempressement  de  sa  foi 
n'a  pas  besoin  d'examen." 
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To  the  eloquent  agitators  of  the  French  Chamber,  and  the 
Parisian  press,  be  they  royalist  or  radical,  whatever  answer 
they  may  have  heard  at  home,  we  as  Americans  return,  aftef 
all,  one  conclusive  reply,  and  that  is  our  treaty,  the  evidence 
given  to  us  by  France  of  our  ascertained  and  indefeasible 
right,  signed  and  sealed  in  full  contemplation  of  all  the  con- 
siderations which  have  since  been  urged  against  it.  On  our 
construction  of  the  transaction,  the  moment  we  ratified  that 
bargain,  that  moment  we  ceased  to  be  a  party  to  any  inquiries 
or  objections  derived  from  antecedent  circumstances.  We 
deem  it,  therefore,  in  no  manner  incumbent  on  us  to  refute 
anew,  or  farther  to  examine  the  reasoning  of  a  desperate, 
and  as  it  has  proved,  feeble  Opposition,  alike  insensible,  in  the 
madness  of  faction,  to  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  their 
country.  After  so  many  years  of  neglect,  of  reproach  and 
of  negotiation,  our  claims  have  found  successful  advocates  in 
the  awakened  spirit  of  our  own  government,  and  the  alarmed 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  France.  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
and  Havre,  have  proved  stronger  champions  than  the  enemies 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  the  Doctrinaires.  There  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  characterizing  the  motives  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  our  claims  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  IMeans 
are  not  wanting  to  show  how  profligate  and  reckless  are  the 
present  French  Opposition,  and  how  little  scruple  would  be 
felt  at  overturning  by  any  means  the  constituted  government, 
for  the  chances  of  a  new  restoration,  a  second  Lupercalian 
coronation,  or  the  vision  of  a  republic. 

The  following  is  the  first  section,  (and  to  us  the  only  im- 
portant one,)  of  the  Indemnity  Bill,  as  it  finally  passed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  remaining  articles  have  reference 
solely  to  the  distribution  of  the  sum  guarantied  by  the  United 
States  to  the  French  claimants  under  the  treaty. 

"Art.  ler.  Le  ministre  des  finances  est  autorise  a  prendre  les 
mesures  necessaires  pour  Fexecution  des  articles  1  et  2  du  traite 
signe  le  4  juillet  1831  entre  le  Roi  des  Frangais  et  les  Etats-Unis, 
dont  les  ratifications  ont  ete  echangees  a  Washington  le  2  fevrier 
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1832,  et  d'apres  lequel  une  somme  de  25  millions  doit  etre  payee 
par  la  France.  Ces  paiemens  ne  pourront  avoir  lieu  qu'apres  que 
le  gouvernement  francais  aura  regu  des  explications  satisfaisantes 
sur  le  message  du  president  de  I'Union,  en  date  du  2  decembre  1834." 
"The  minister  of  finance  is  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  carry  into  effect  the  first  and  second  articles  of  the  treaty 
between  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  United  States,  signed  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1831,  the  ratifications  whereof  were  exchanged  at 
Washington  on  the  2d  February,  1832,  and  according  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  sum  of  twentj^-five  millions  is  due  from  France. 
[These  payments  shall  not  be  made,  until  the  French  government 
shall  have  received  satisfactory  explanations  in  relation  to  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  Union,  dated  December  2,  1834.]" 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Chamber  to  date  the  payment 
of  interest  from  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  thus  in 
fact  to  make  a  new  treaty,  but  it  was  promptly  negatived. 
The  clause  which  we  have  placed  within  brackets  was  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  General  Valaze  and  accepted  by  ministers, 
for  the  fourth  section  of  the  projet,  as  originally  reported  by 
M.  Dumon,  in  the  following  terms : 

"Les  paiemens  a  valoir  sur  la  somme  de  25  millions  de  francs, 
ne  seront  effectues  qu'autant  que  le  gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis 
n'aura  porte  atteinte  a  la  dignite  et  aux  interets  de  la  France." 

"The  payments  on  account  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
francs  shall  be  carried  into  execution  only  on  condition,  that  no 
attack  shall  have  been  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  dignity  and  interests  of  France." 

As  the  amendment  of  General  Valaze  was  considered  by  the 
ministry  equivalent  in  its  principle  and  spirit  to  the  foregoing 
section  of  the  original  bill,  and  as  the  intention  of  that  was  to 
produce  "an  accommodation  honourable  alike  to  both  par- 
ties, ' '  we  presume  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  complying 
with  its  requisitions;  particularly  since  we  do  not  perceive 
any  intimation  that  the  explanations  which  shall  ensue  are  to 
be  laid  before  the  Chamber,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
payment  of  the  money.     The  Due  de  Broglie,  with  a  majority 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  need  not  fear  the  threats  of  M. 
Mauguin.  An  intimation  has  been  made  that  this  explanation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  become  matter  of  legislation  at  home. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  or  wherefore.  It  is  a  matter  of 
Executive  consideration  entirely,  until  in  the  contingency  of 
its  rejection,  (which  in  the  actual  state  of  things  can  hardly 
be  anticipated,)  the  President  sees  fit  to  communicate  the  ne- 
gotiation to  Congress,  or  that  body  deems  it  proper  to  inquire 
into  it.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  an  apology,  or  such  profound 
and  circumstantial  retraction  as  shall  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  press  of  the  French  capital,  we  presume  the  cabinet 
of  Louis  Philippe  are  too  well  informed  of  the  American  tem- 
per to  entertain  it  for  an  instant.  The  constituted  chief  of  a 
great  nation  may  apologize  for  wrong,  but  not  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  wounded  pride,  or  to  secure  a  pecuniary  right.  We 
cannot  reason,  however,  upon  mere  hypothetical  degradation, 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  respective  governments  will  be 
prepared,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  conciliation,  to  remove 
the  last  impediment  from  the  amicable  intercourse  of  two  na- 
tions, formed  by  nature  for  the  closest  and  most  profitable 
communion,  and  to  find  their  reward  in  the  increased  and 
reciprocal  prosperity  of  both. 


POLITICAL  SYIVIPTOMS  AND  POPULAE  RIGHTS. 

Constitution  of  the  Trades^  Union  of  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia^ with  the  By-Laws  and  names  of  Trades.  Instituted 
March,  1834.     Philadelphia,  1835. 

Each  age  reproduces  the  absurdities  of  its  predecessors. 
Men  go  to  the  school  of  experience,  (the  only  school,  says 
Burke,  at  which  they  will  learn  any  thing,)  but  their  wisdom 
drops  with  them  into  the  grave,  and  their  sons  never  think  of 
searching  for  it  there.  The  lessons  which  posterity  learns  of 
the  past  are  viewed  as  texts  for  new  commentaries,  in  which 
scribes  and  scholiasts  may  suggest  conjectural  readings,  and 
speculate  in  versions  and  parallels.  If  there  were  one  single 
political  truth  on  the  earth  which  mankind  (even  civilized 
mankind)  had  agreed  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  disputa- 
tion— if  there  were  an  era  or  a  character  in  history  about  which 
historians  were  unanimous,  we  would  hail  it,  not  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  hope  might  rest,  for  hope  has  a  mightier  resting- 
place,  but  as  the  visible  point  of  support  for  the  lever,  which 
must  one  day  move  the  old  world  of  folly  and  discontent. 
Philosophy  must  keep  her  eye  on  heaven,  in  order  not  to  be 
sickened  with  the  recklessness  with  which  men  disregard  their 
acquisitions  and  their  materials  for  happiness,  and  the  rest- 
lessness with  which  they  struggle  for  the  distant  and  the  pos- 
sible. Laws,  natural,  social  and  divine,  radiate  on  them  from 
above,  while  they  grovel  after  abstract  rights  and  fancied 
privileges,  like  the  miser  in  the  allegory  raking  in  the  dung- 
heap,  unmindful  of  the  golden  crown  within  his  reach. 

We  do  not  deny  that  all  the  agitation  and  collision,  the 
processes  and  the  efforts  of  society,  may  produce  out  of  vio- 
lence and  error  both  peace  and  light.  We  are  bold  assertors 
of  the  salutary  progress  of  human  affairs,  as  we  are  firm  be- 
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lievers  in  it.  It  is  the  first  and  most  consolatory  result  of  our 
trust  in  an  overruling  Providence.  We  daily  look  to  that 
principle  with  intense  gratitude  and  earnest  hope.  We  rejoice 
that  we  live  where  we  do  and  when  we  do,  because  we  are 
satisfied  that  as  Americans,  surrounded  by  the  testimony  of 
a  rising  world  to  the  capacities  and  prosperity  of  human  kind, 
we  are  better  enabled  to  note  and  mark  the  advancement  of 
our  species  than  if  our  vision  were  obscured  by  the  extremes 
and  exaggerations  of  an  old  community.  But  we  are  not  now 
considering  the  broad  question  of  human  destiny;  we  are 
arguing  about  the  impediments  and  obstacles  which  lie  in  its 
path.  We  are  looking  less  at  the  triumphal  car  than  at  the 
cost  of  the  victory  which  the  pageant  announces.  We  are 
counting  the  wrecks  that  lie  between  us  and  the  smiling  scene 
on  the  other  side  of  an  intervening  ocean — wrecks  which  owe 
their  misfortune  to  the  storm  of  human  passion  and  the  fatal 
confidence  of  human  pilotage.  Every  new  evidence  of  infirm- 
ity, every  new  form  of  error,  (and  error  is  Protean,)  every 
successful  appeal  to  the  influence  of  falsehood,  though  it 
touches  but  the  verge  and  margin  of  society,  may  in  time 
change  its  form  and  aspect.  Truth  then  retreats  to  her  well — 
Faith  ascends  to  heaven — Justice  leaves  her  last  foot-print  in 
remote  and  primitive  districts — extrema  terris  vestigia  facit — 
and  men  begin,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  old  strife  for  re- 
pose, as  if  their  political  m}i:hology  demanded  a  periodical 
sacrifice  for  peace. 

Not  the  least  lamentable  reflection  to  the  philanthropist,  is 
that  which  teaches  him  that  the  elevation  of  human  condition 
is  no  sure  guarantee  for  contentment.  The  great  problem 
would  be  solved  if,  in  increasing  man's  political  rights  and 
augmenting  his  physical  comforts,  he  could  be  furnished  with 
a  right  standard  for  the  regulation  of  his  desires.  His  condi- 
tion would  then  be  the  index  of  a  clear  and  glorious  future. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  impede  his  progress.  We  repel  with 
all  our  energy  the  stagnant  doctrine  of  some  foreign  politi- 
cians, that  he  is  the  happiest  man  who  is  driven  by  necessity, 
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or  who  is  apathetically  content  to  follow  his  ancestors,  in  one 
mill-horse  circle  of  labour  and  food,  all  his  days;  but  we 
lament  that  when  taken  out  of  that  circle,  and  placed  in  a 
higher  and  better  sphere,  he  should  uniformly  leave  behind 
him  that  contented  mind  which,  if  it  had  no  aspirations,  had 
at  least  few  regrets.  Ignorance  is  never  bliss  in  a  lofty  view 
of  the  ends  of  creation,  but  there  is  a  half -enlightened,  half- 
matured  wisdom,  which  knows  too  much  and  too  little — too 
much  for  society,  too  little  for  its  possessor.  In  such  wisdom 
there  is  not  only  folly  but  danger. 

Legislators  are  nonplussed  by  this  anomaly  in  the  moral 
man;  they  cannot  count  upon  the  selfish  principle.  Not  con- 
tent with  plenty,  he  craves  power.  They  guard  his  rights, 
build  up  a  bulwark  around  his  liberties,  fence  in  his  posses- 
sions, and  enlighten  his  mind;  and  the  first  use  he  makes  of 
his  new  acquisitions  is  to  encroach  upon  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  cannot  comprehend  the  difference  between  social 
rights  and  political  conventions.  He  levels  them  all  only  to 
find  them  grow  up  again  according  to  a  natural  order,  which 
stubbornly  refuses  to  yield  to  the  best  theory  in  the  universe. 
The  first  day  of  calm  sees  Industry  beating  his  sword  into  a 
ploughshare,  whose  earliest  furrow  begins  a  new  line  of  dis- 
tinction and  reproduces  that  everlasting  separation  of  orders, 
which  alone  can  sustain  communities,  whether  monarchical  or 
republican — the  separation  between  the  doers  and  the  dream- 
ers of  life.  It  has  ever  been  so.  The  moment  that  labour  is 
looked  upon  as  an  unnatural  condition,  that  moment  its  ad- 
vantages are  desired  without  its  inconveniences.  An  envious 
glance  is  cast  towards  those  who  have  inherited  or  acquired 
its  rewards.  Experiments  are  tried  with  the  primeval  curse. 
AlchjTny  peers  into  the  crucible  for  gold,  and  wastes  over  it 
the  health  and  strength  that  might  have  made  the  projector 
rich.  Still  toil  accompanies  and  death  terminates  life.  No 
jugglery  can  efface  either  branch  of  the  sentence.  Generation 
after  generation  learns  this  for  itself,  and  writes  it  on  marble, 
as  the  great  lawgiver  did  his  statutes,  high  up  above  the  deluge, 
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as  a  record  for  eternity ;  when  anon  comes  a  new  sciolist,  with 
a  prism  or  a  proverb,  to  enlighten  or  illustrate  his  era.  The 
crowd  gazes,  wonders,  believes;  the  bubble  rises,  floats  and 
bursts;  plectuntur  Achivi — the  people  are  the  victims;  and 
another  chapter  is  added  to  the  traditions  of  human  credulity 
and  suffering. 

While  men  are  thus  lashed  around  the  old  circle,  from  fear 
to  exertion,  and  from  exertion  to  despondency,  ' '  goading  them- 
selves when  others  do  not  goad,"  cheated  by  the  designing 
while  they  are  free,  and  awed  by  the  powerful  when  they  are 
slaves — their  own  worst  enemies  always — knowledge  can  exe- 
cute but  half  her  mission.  ' '  The  brighter  the  light,  the  deeper 
the  shadow,"  says  the  great  German,  and  so  it  must  ever  be 
if  obstacles  are  interposed  between  the  source  and  the  object 
of  light.  Perverted  truth  leads  to  the  most  dangerous  errors. 
The  human  race  has  been  compelled  to  rebel  so  long  against 
injustice  and  force,  that  it  is  always  on  the  watch  for  an 
enemy.  Freedom  and  security  do  not  satisfy  it,  (nor  is  it 
strange  that  they  should  not,)  without  an  incessant  invocation 
of  new  and  extreme  sanctions.  We  sincerely  believe  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  open  violence,  w^hen  every  man  was  an  Ishmael 
in  the  wilderness,  the  human  mind  was  scarcely  more  pregnant 
with  apprehension  than  it  is  at  present.  The  dangerous  spir- 
its, the  factious,  the  designing  and  the  dark,  know  this  well 
enough  when  they  apply  stimulants  to  a  disease  which  requires 
a  mild  and  soothing  treatment.  Like  unfaithful  menials,  they 
conjure  up  imaginary  ghosts  to  frighten  unquiet  children. 
They  abuse  terms,  they  pervert  history,  they  dress  up  the  effi- 
gies of  old  names,  they  decry  knowledge  and  art,  and  pander 
to  bad  and  unwholesome  influences.  They  place  the  passions 
between  the  light  of  the  laws  and  the  public  tranquillity. 
They  are  agitators  by  trade;  men  who,  like  the  spies  and  in- 
formers of  despotic  governments,  live  upon  denunciation  and 
falsehood;  and  who  style  themselves,  in  the  fever  of  revolu- 
tion, like  Camille  Desmoulins,  attorneys-general  of  the  lamp- 
post.    The  worst  enemies  of  popular  rights  are  the  profes- 
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sional  trumpeters  of  popular  privileges.  In  a  government  of 
laws  there  can  be  no  privileges,  save  such  as  those  laws  confer, 
and  they  in  receiving  legal  sanction  become  rights.  Neither 
have  the  people  reserved  any  power;  they  have  merged  it  in 
the  laws — they  have  even  prescribed  the  very  method  whereby 
it  should  be  resumed  if  necessary.  Power  resides  in  the  rep- 
resentatives of  authority.  There  is  more  power  (in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  term,)  in  a  constable's  staff,  than  in  the 
whole  physical  strength  of  the  United  States.  That  body 
without  a  soul,  that  rudis  indigestaque  moles,  is  capable  of 
nothing,  save  the  exercise  of  brute  force.  The  moment  it  is 
up  and  in  action  in  any  other  than  the  prescribed  form,  that 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  any  man's  allegiance,  of 
any  man's  trust.  It  becomes  a  shadow  on  a  cloud — "one 
thunder- word, "  one  moral  convulsion,  one  elemental  struggle 
may  sweep  it  quite  away. 

Have  we  been  dealing  in  abstractions  ?  If  we  have,  abstrac- 
tions are  the  experimental  tests  of  morals.  It  is  well,  more- 
over, sometimes  to  set  them  forth,  like  points  of  light  on  a 
dark  path,  were  it  but  to  stand  at  gaze  at  them,  like  Claudi- 
an  's  Fauns  ' '  wondering  at  the  stars. ' '  But  we  are  now  bent 
upon  the  more  serious  business  of  their  application.  Our  own 
country,  albeit  we  abate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  her  progress 
and  destinies,  has  problems  enough  for  pliilosophy  and  pa- 
triotism. It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  recent  fermenta- 
tion of  American  society  something  more  remote  and  deeper 
seated  than  the  operation  of  mere  physical  causes.  The  prog- 
ress of  power,  the  profligacy  of  party,  the  rude  license  of  pen 
and  tongue,  before  which  nothing  has  remained  sacred,  and 
the  diligent  appeals  to  caste,  (that  odious  old  cry  of  poor 
against  rich  which  demagogues  have  ever  found  so  potent  a 
destroyer  of  happiness,)  are  producing  their  certain  effects. 
Studied  or  not,  there  has  been  in  our  recent  history  a  success- 
ful array  of  passion  against  experience,  a  powerful  and  over- 
whelming combination  of  exciting  influences  against  national 
repose    and    individual    contentment.     Let    those    who   have 
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aroused  that  passion  and  invoked  those  influences  look  to  it, 
lest  they  are  found  in  that  class  of  pseudo-magicians  who,  like 
the  servant  in  Apuleius,  know  but  one  half  the  secret;  who 
can  brutify  and  disguise  humanity,  but  who  are  without  the 
potential  charm  to  redeem  it.  Their  paper  laws  will  be  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  if  men  find,  as  they  have  lately  seemed  to 
imagine,  that  they  may  be  violated  at  the  dictates  of  caprice 
or  convenience.  Opinion,  even  where  a  material  force  exists 
to  back  it,  is  the  soul  of  civilization  and  order;  how  much 
more  so  w^hen  it  stands  alone,  the  guardian  as  well  as  the 
creator  of  the  laws.  Break  down  the  ideal  majesty,  the  un- 
crowned, unsceptred,  but  mystic  and  awful  royalty  of  that 
opinion,  and  the  only  choice  left  is  between  anarchy  and  the 
bayonet.  Corrupt  it,  and  you  substitute  an  irregular,  fluctu- 
ating will,  for  the  rule  of  reason  and  right.  Degrade  it,  and 
a  thousand  pretenders  will  rise  in  its  place,  each  more  fantastic 
and  more  shadowy  than  its  predecessor.  Midnight  alarms, 
dwellings  rifled,  and  citizens  driven  into  exile  or  gibbeted  in 
the  market  place,  are  wretched  yet  obvious  results  of  this 
corruption  and  degradation  of  opinion;  of  an  upstart  and 
bastard  authority  which  ventures  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
laws  themselves,  and  dares  to  usurp  functions  and  defy  forms 
which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  individual  security,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  republic.  It  is  the  Jacobinism  of  the 
press  and  the  rostrum,  carried  out  into  practice.  If  men  will 
sow  dragons'  teeth,  they  must  expect  the  crop  of  Cadmus, 
without  his  good  fortune.  Sowing  salt  is  not  much  better. 
No  society  can  live  in  a  perpetual  fever.  ' '  Function  is  smoth- 
ered in  surmise"  by  incessant  agitation,  and  the  public  mind 
fretted  into  delirium  by  appeals  from  legislation  and  deci- 
sion to  extraordinary  and  revolutionary  remedies.  The  laws 
which  ought  to  recognise  no  power  between  their  functionaries 
and  their  objects,  are  paralysed  by  the  din  and  turmoil  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  they  are  subverted,  or  at  least 
turned  aside,  by  the  intervention  of  illegitimate  influences. 
Public  men  legislate  and  live  in  America  in  the  arena,  where 
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they  are  exposed  not  merely  to  the  swords  of  their  fellow 
gladiators,  but  to  the  fang  and  the  claw  of  more  obscure  an- 
tagonists. Nigro  helium  nil  negat  magistro.  The  pack  fas- 
tens at  the  signal  of  the  huntsman.  Fame  goes  for  nothing, 
honour  for  nothing,  the  sufferings  and  services  of  a  long  life 
for  nothing.  An  exalted  intellect  is  too  high  by  the  head. 
Are  not  all  men  equal?  Why  not  bring  it,  in  the  slang  of 
coparcenary,  into  hotchpot?  It  is  aristocratical  to  know  too 
much,  as  it  is  to  have  too  much.  This  is  the  mere  old  ostra- 
cism of  greatness  and  virtue — the  same  which  banished  Aris- 
tides  and  poisoned  Socrates.  With  us  it  may  not  kill,  but  it 
may  make  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 

The  rewards  of  public  service — honest  and  honourable  serv- 
ice— ought  to  lie  elsewhere  than  in  a  man's  own  bosom.  A 
good  conscience  is  a  good  defence,  but  the  state  is  not  to  be 
thanked  for  it;  that  brazen  wall  is  not  built  at  the  public 
charge.  We  may  talk  of  living  down  calumny,  but  who  wants 
such  a  foul  fiend  dogging  his  heels  through  the  whole  summer 
of  his  existence  ?  The  statesman  who  in  a  past  age  went  from 
the  cabinet  to  the  scaffold,  at  least  walked  through  a  court  of 
justice  on  his  way,  and  the  next  generation  raised  a  monument 
to  his  memory — happier  in  that  than  he  who,  in  our  times, 
meets  no  responsible  accuser  and  awaits  not  even  tardy  and 
posthumous  renown.  Martyrdom  has  always  had  its  charms. 
It  is  a  great  ennobler.  But  that  war  which  cuts  away  repu- 
tation by  piecemeal,  and  fights  with  the  file  instead  of  the 
sword,  leaves  its  adversary  nothing  with  which  to  combat 
while  he  is  on  the  stage — nothing  to  hope  for  when  he  quits  it. 
We  deprecate,  in  every  view,  the  spirit  of  unfairness,  of  mis- 
representation, of  low  imputation,  which  pervades  our  Amer- 
ican politics.  The  limits  between  truth  and  falsehood  are 
utterly  confounded  and  obliterated  by  it.  It  respects  no  stand- 
ard of  judgment ;  it  yields  to  no  weight  of  evidence ;  it  stops 
at  no  aggravation  of  injustice.  It  is  terrorism  aided  by  the 
press  instead  of  the  guillotine,  accompanied  by  political  pro- 
scription and  followed  by  the  extremes  of  distrust  or  adula- 
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tion.  The  next  and  sure  consequence,  if  the  mischief  is  not 
abated,  will  be  practical  terrorism.  Flash  and  Squib  have 
already  begun  to  write  letters,  intimating  that  houses  may  be 
burned  and  that  legislators  are  mortal.  Sejanus  ducitur  unco; 
the  idol  of  a  year  ago  has  already  had  the  rope  around  the 
neck  of  his  straw  representative — Caesar  and  Brutus  have 
become  apt  parallels. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  all  this  is  mere  harmless  effervescence 
— the  work  of  a  few  of  those  unquiet  spirits  whose  passion  has 
in  every  age  and  state  outrun  their  judgment  ?  We  are  sorry 
to  believe  that  the  evil  is  more  diffused  and  more  alarming. 
It  lies  in  a  disposition  to  bring  every  act  and  every  character 
to  the  immediate  test  of  popular  judgment;  in  a  real  repeal 
of  the  representative  system ; — legislation  by  a  show  of  hands 
in  the  Agora,  or  the  tribunital  veto  on  the  Mons  Sacer. 
Muskets  have  been  the  usual  instruments  of  dictation  to  rep- 
resentative pertinacity.  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  found  out 
their  efficacy;  but  clubs  are  equally  serviceable  to  enforce  at- 
tention or  punish  disobedience.  Our  legislators  are  fast  de- 
scending into  clerks,  with  their  amen  written  down  for  them. 
Pledges  beforehand  and  instructions  after,  will  soon  leave  them 
the  choice  of  parrots  between  the  favourite  phrases  of  a  pres- 
ent or  a  recent  master — a  glorious  alternative  between  nunc 
and  nuper.  Senatorial  service  is  becoming  coeval  with  that 
of  the  bodies  it  represents.  The  majority  shifts  with  the 
weathercock,  and  six  years  dwindle  into  one.  Fortune  plays 
her  game  with  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  republic,  adroitly 
juggling  them  in  and  out  with  a  shake  of  her  wings ; 

"Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax, 
Transmutat  ineertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benign  a." 

What  is  the  object  of  a  deposit  of  power  if  it  is  to  be  thus 
instantly  resumed?  Why  is  the  grave  farce  of  election  peri- 
odically acted  to  be  made  of  none  avail?  Is  it  not  apparent 
to  the  dimmest  vision  that  there  can  be  neither  stability  nor 
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strength  where  the  plain  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law 
are  thus  evaded  for  selfish  and  temporary  purposes?  If  the 
people  so  please  let  them  abrogate  their  constitution,  and 
boldly  and  manfully  make  another  with  all  manner  of  provi- 
sions for  popular  protection.  If  any  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  too  strong  or  too  long-lived,  they  have  a  mode  of  shear- 
ing its  locks,  and  of  curtailing  its  existence.  But  this  sapping 
and  mining,  these  side  winds  which  blow  in  gusts  and  flaws, 
this  continual  dropping  which,  by  little  and  little,  wears  away 
the  comer-stone  of  their  edifice,  are  all  mischievous  and  mis- 
erable alternatives.  Plain  men  are  mystified  by  jargon  until 
they  lose  all  confidence  in  the  catechism  of  their  political 
rights.  They  are  taught  to  believe  that  they  are  cheated  by 
every  exercise  of  function  which  does  not  emanate  from  their 
own  express  and  immediate  dictation.  Like  honest  Nick  Bot- 
tom, they  must  play  all  the  parts.  So  be  it,  if  so  it  must  be. 
But  let  us  have  no  more  pretence  about  the  matter.  Let  the 
people  know  honestly  and  fairly  what  they  are  to  do.  Their 
constitution  is  half  a  century  old.  The  French  had  half  a 
dozen  in  one-tenth  of  that  period,  running  through  every 
variety  of  pyramid  and  column,  with  checks,  counter-checks 
and  balances;  classes,  colleges,  synods  and  senates,  fresh 
minted  for  each  new  holiday.  If  Americans  are  for  similar 
experiments,  like  good  republicans,  we  go  with  them — nay, 
we  will  put  in  at  the  grand  receiving-shop  with  our  model, 
founded  on  no  silly  practical  compromise,  like  our  once 
glorious,  now  (always  under  favour  of  the  conditional  if) 
obsolete  old  charter,  but  redolent  of  abstract  rights  and  beau- 
tiful theories  of  the  social  compact,  or  of  some  antecedent  ante- 
diluvian era, 

"Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
"When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 

Yet  are  we,  after  all,  for  the  established  order  of  things, 
because  it  is  order.  Possibly  a  change  may  make  it  better; 
probably  it  will  make  it  worse.     We  are  for  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  1787,  without  the  commentary  of  1798,  or  any  other 
gloss  or  scholium  whensoever  concocted,  save,  it  may  be,  that 
contemporary  one,  which,  as  it  preceded  the  refinements  and 
inventions  of  modem  party,  and  as  its  authors  were  subse- 
quently sundered  by  political  division,  claims,  as  it  has  re- 
ceived, uniform  respect.  We  are  for  a  president  for  four 
years,  a  senate  for  six  years,  a  house  of  representatives  for 
two  years,  a  judiciary  dum  lene  se  gesserit,  if  for  no  better 
reason,  at  least  for  this,  that  so  runs  the  compact  under  which 
most  of  us  have  been  bom.  We  go  with  Publicola  rather 
than  with  Pericles.  We  are  opposed  to  a  whispering-gallery 
by  which  every  popular  breath  may  be  conveyed  to  the  cap- 
itol — there  is  always  a  slave  at  one  end  of  such  a  contrivance 
and  a  t>T*ant  at  the  other.  We  are  opposed  to  all  manner  of 
devices  and  machinery  for  bringing  a  great  and  variable  in- 
fluence from  the  polls,  where  it  has  established  its  just  and 
legitimate  dominion,  into  the  senate  house,  where,  by  the  con- 
stitution, it  has  neither  seat  nor  voice.  If  it  can  come  prop- 
erly there,  the  speaker's  hammer  and  the  wand  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  are  gross  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  galleries. 
The  banks  of  the  Tiber  are  cheated  of  their  echoes — lawful 
tributes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  patriotism  or  apostacy.  Once 
enter  on  this  career  (is  it  not  already  entered  on?)  and  where 
are  we  to  stop  ?  Threaten  the  timid,  instruct  the  scrupulous, 
defame  the  bold,  and  legislators  here  at  home  will  become  in 
time  as  very  machines  as  the  members  of  the  national  assem- 
bly surrounded  by  six  thousand  dictators  in  their  hall  at 
Versailles.  We  cast  no  imputation  upon  those  who  carry 
their  notions  of  constituent  rights  to  this  extreme,  but  we 
beg  them  to  reflect  upon  the  tendency  of  their  doctrines,  and 
to  ask  themselves  in  what  principle  they  differ  from  the  advo- 
cates of  a  simple  democracy.  If  they  can  show  a  distinction 
we  shall  be  happy  to  see  and  welcome  it — if  they  admit  the 
resemblance,  we  will  venture  to  tell  them  that  such  is  not  the 
form  of  government  to  which  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  vowed  allegiance.     We  ''have  an  oath  in  heaven"  of  a 
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different  description,  and  we  will  not  be  mansworn.  Much 
as  we  may  defer  to  their  opinions,  we  cannot  espouse  them. 
They  are  too  radical  for  the  institutions  under  which  we  live. 
They  may  be  Athenian,  (and  that  is  not  a  name  to  be  ashamed 
of,)  but  the}^  are  not  American. 

Revolution  does  not  always  consist  in  drums  and  trumpets — 
the  fortress  that  has  withstood  a  siege  has  been  undermined 
by  the  waters  of  its  own  ditch.  A  sack  or  a  bow-string,  a 
pliant  minister  or  a  corrupt  jury,  have  done  as  much  for 
prerogative  as  Janissaries  or  Praetorians.  Man's  innate  love 
of  power  eats  silently  like  a  mildew  into  the  paper  bulwarks 
which  in  a  moment  of  magnanimity  or  prostration  he  may 
have  set  up  against  it.  The  self-imposed  restraint  to  which 
he  submits,  resembles  that  of  stage-captives — the  chains  are 
fastened  on  with  straps.  We  are  by  nature  revolutionary; 
first  (for  when  history  discovered  our  species  it  was  in  sub- 
jection at  least,  if  not  in  slavery)  towards  freedom ;  then  back 
again  towards  its  opposite.  The  former  tendency  is  the  result 
of  instinct,  of  hope  and  of  moral  knowledge;  the  latter  of 
despondency — we  had  almost  said,  of  despair.  It  is  a  vibra- 
tion between  the  aspirations  and  the  experience  of  humanity. 
The  problem  is,  as  indeed  it  is  in  most  other  cases,  political 
or  moral,  to  rest  at  the  middle  point — the  point  of  safety  and 
repose.  Past  ages  have  carried  the  pendulum  so  far  to  the 
side  of  experience  that  we  may  well  fear  the  wide  sweep  of 
its  return  towards  the  region  of  hope  and  trial.  If  it  does  not 
swing  too  far,  it  may  rise  too  rapidly.  To  what  extent  we  can 
trust  oui^elves  beyond  the  gravitating  point  is  not  now  the 
question.  We  seem  to  have  no  suspicion  that  we  can  become 
giddy  under  any  circumstances,  but  may  we  not  go  too  fast? 
''In  all  free  nations,"  said  the  Drapier,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  ''I  take  the  definition  of  law  to  be,  'the  will  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  the  property  in  land.'  "  That 
maxim  was  superseded  by  the  Draconic  code  of  the  French 
revolution,  for  even  in  America  nobody  thought  of  disputing 
it  until  the  events  of  that  struggle  in  a  few  short  years  oblit- 
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erated  half  the  old  axioms  of  politics.  The  principle,  however, 
is  repealed,  (it  matters  not  how  or  when,)  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned,*  and  on  most  philosophic  grounds.  It  would  be 
absurd,  where  the  development  of  the  national  energies  and 
the  support  of  the  national  character  owe  to  commerce,  manu- 
factures and  the  application  of  mechanical  labour,  as  much 
as  to  agriculture,  that  the  possessor  of  a  few  acres  of  moun- 
tain or  moor — of  "forty  pounds  a  year"  in  corn  or  cabbages, 
should  be  the  exclusive  law-maker.  Dry  goods,  a  lap-stone, 
or  a  ship-carpenter's  hammer,  are  as  legitimate  parents  of  the 
franchise  as  Gonzalo's  "long  heath  or  brown  furze."  But 
we  stop  there,  and  stand  on  our  reserved  rights.  If  property 
in  land  is  not  a  qualification,  neither  is  property  of  any  sort, 
nor  that  mother  of  property  and  influence  in  a  free  republic, 
educated  intellect,  to  be  a  disqualification.  We  recognize  no 
privilege  of  poverty, — we  would  as  soon  submit  to  the  jpriv- 
ilege  of  peerage. 

When  a  war  against  property  unites  the  majority  of  the 
physical  and  moral  force  of  a  country,  it  is  generally  a  war 
against  abuses  too — it  is  revolution.  Such  it  was  in  France, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  outset,  while  mo- 
tives were  pure,  many  an  honest  patriot  might  not  well  have 
contemplated  a  division  of  property  as  an  inevitable  precursor 
of  reform.  It  was  indeed  a  wretched  alternative  most  wretch- 
edly settled.  But  here  a  war  against  property  would  be  what 
a  great  statesman  calls  "Jacobinism  by  establishment;"  a 
mere  strife  for  gain  without  even  the  excuse  of  a  pretended 
virtue ;  a  mad  agrarianism  ending  in  its  own  suicide ;  a  bloody 
and  circuitous  hunt  after  that  which  lies  at  every  man's  door. 
Yet  have  the  inflammatory  harangues  and  paragraphs  of  some 
designers  with  purposes  to  answer,  and  some  dupes  with  no 
purposes  at  all — mere  echoes  from  the  mountains — half  ex- 
cited it.  Everj^  popular  mutiny  against  the  laws,  we  care 
not  if  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  mob  in  the  streets,  or  the  more 

*  Under  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  to  Rhode  Island,  the  freehold  quali- 
fication is  still  requisite. 
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peaceful  guise  of  a  private  society,  the  moment  it  invades  the 
right  of  the  capitalist  to  enjoy  his  means,  or  the  right  of  the 
operative  to  gain  a  livelihood,  makes  war  upon  property.  It 
matters  little  whether  banded  men  rebel  at  once  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  or  whether  they  form  a  conspiracy  to  effect 
illegal  purposes  in  silence.  The  tendency  and  end  of  their 
measures  are  the  same.  Perhaps  the  latter  method  is  the  more 
dangerous  one,  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  society  is  underm-ined, 
and  its  life  corrupted,  before  the  evil  is  felt.  Open  and  furi- 
ous riot  enlists  only  the  very  daring  and  the  very  desperate, 
and  soon  spends  itself  by  its  own  violence ;  but  a  combination 
proceeding  under  specious  forms,  with  regulated  action,  for 
a  definite  and  alluring  end,  appeals  strongly  and  successfully 
to  the  selfish  principle,  and  completely  disguises  the  counter- 
acting penalty.  The  existence  of  an  organized  body  of  male- 
contents,  (not  professing  to  act  on  the  principles  of  a  political 
minority,)  in  a  country  where  station  is  not  affected  by  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  privilege,  and  where  every  citizen's 
destiny  is  in  his  oAvn  hands,  is  indeed  a  gross  solecism.  From 
the  nature  of  its  constitution  (we  speak  politically  and  not 
with  reference  to  particular  legal  provisions)  its  objects  must 
be  incompatible  with  the  general  welfare ;  for  when  any  class 
of  society  forsakes  the  open  track,  disregards  the  very  princi- 
ples under  Avhich  it  claims  to  live,  and  which  its  members,  or 
those  possessing  common  interests  with  them  have  established, 
and  seeks  for  remedies  which  those  principles  cannot  sanction, 
the  safety  and  rights  of  every  other  class  are  endangered,  and 
the  compact  of  society  is  broken  up.  A  league  in  defence  of 
the  law  is  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  conspiracy  against 
it.  The  result,  however  modified,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  is  a  state  of  war;  not  necessarily  a  war  of  guns 
and  swords,  (though  it  comes  to  that  at  last,)  but  a  war  of 
opinion,  a  war  of  sentiment,  a  war  of  strenuous  and  agitating 
effort,  a  war  of  bad  passions  and  irritated  feeling,  a  war  of 
desire  against  possession;  the  old  war,  as  we  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, against  the  security  of  property  and  the  stability  of 
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those  provisions  by  which  alone  property  can  be  protected. 
Are  there  no  indications  of  the  existence  or  probable  com- 
mencement of  such  a  state  of  things  here  at  home?  What 
import  the  signals  of  attack  upon  obnoxious  corporations; 
the  threatened  repeal  of  charters ;  the  bold  agrarian  doctrines 
of  certain  societies,  exultingly  avowed  by  their  practical  ex- 
pounders during  the  sack  of  Baltimore  ?  The  vultus  instantis 
tyranni*  has  an  eye  for  plunder  as  well  as  for  revenge.  What 
imports  the  institution  whose  name  may  be  found  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  and  which  exists  but  as  the  branch  of  a  wide- 
spread combination  designed  to  promote  its  own  interests  (for 
that  is  the  plain  English  of  the  case)  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  the  community?  It  matters  not,  as  a  political  symptom, 
that  it  proceeds  upon  an  utter  fallacy  which  it  claims  in  all 
sincerity  to  take  for  granted.  Ignorance  or  mistake  may  some- 
times extenuate  wrong,  though  even  those  excuses  are  no  justi- 
fication for  breach  of  law.  We  will  consider  that  part  of  the 
matter  hereafter.  Even  admitting  the  truth  of  the  postulate 
it  is  applied  to  an  unjustifiable  end,  which  it  is  proposed  by 
the  society  to  attain  by  wrong  means.  Of  so  much  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  are  not  ignorant.  They  know  that  they 
interfere  with  other  men^s  rights,  and  that  they  do  so  by  a 
system  of  proscription,  terror,  and  espionage.  But  we  do  not 
admit  its  truth.  It  is  a  plain  absurdity  to  suppose  that  legal 
measures  could  result  in  such  an  end,  or  that  honest  ends  can 
require  such  measures.  They  are  therefore  bound  to  know 
that  their  fundamental  principle  is  unsound  and  fallacious; 
that  they  have  no  wrongs  to  redress,  and  are  suffering  under 
no  denial  of  right.  They  ought  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit, 
the  fountain  by  its  waters,  the  influence  by  its  consequence. 
The  doctrine  is  untenable  which  can  only  be  upheld  by  break- 
ing down  the  law.  When  the  pursuits  and  progress  of  society 
are  disturbed  or  arrested,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  a  malign  influence.  Labour  stood  still  when  Pluto  broke 
out  of  hell: 

*  "That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd."— Po^^e's  Iliad,  ii.  242. 
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"Turbatur  Lipare,  stupuit  fornace  relicta 
Mulciber,  et  trepidus  dejeeit  fulmina  Cyclops." 

"We  cannot  consent  to  regard  the  existence  and  proceedings 
of  the  Trades'  Union,  as  unimportant  indications.  Not  that 
we  fear  immediate  danger  from  a  combination  comparatively 
so  insignificant,  but  we  dread  the  tendency  of  measures  which 
accustom  the  minds  of  any  class  of  citizens  to  look  away  from 
the  laws  for  redress  or  protection,  as  we  regret  the  dissemina- 
tion of  doctrines  inculcating  the  irregular  exercise  of  popular 
authority.  There  is  a  fanaticism  in  politics  as  in  religion,  the 
more  dangerous  from  the  legitimacy  of  its  origin,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  judgment  is  distorted,  and  desire  meta- 
morphoses aspirations  into  rights.  The  fly  in  the  fable  perched 
on  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  would  fain  direct  its  speed  and 
motions,  forgetting  the  existence  of  the  legitimate  conductor 
behind  him,  or  the  disparity  of  physical  force  before — the 
moral  and  material  powers  to  be  contended  with  and  over- 
come. What  are  the  grievances  of  which  the  society  in  ques- 
tion complain  ?  If  of  breaches  of  the  law,  the  law  will  redress 
them.  Every  wrong  has  its  remedy.  If  of  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  different  branches  of  society,  these 
are  no  grievances,  unless  error  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  All- 
Wise.  Until  He  changes  the  powers  and  passions  of  men,  and 
introduces  equality  into  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
their  relative  social  condition  cannot  be  altered.  The  hardest 
lesson  to  be  learned  under  a  government  founded  upon  equal- 
ity of  political  rights,  is  that  human  condition  can  no  more 
be  equalized,  than  the  faculties  or  forces  of  different  individ- 
uals. That  everlasting  rule  of  society  always  triumphs  over 
artificial  restrictions,  as  the  ceaseless  tides  of  the  ocean  roll  in 
to  their  appointed  place  at  last,  though  checked  for  a  season  or 
a  century  by  mounds  of  earth  or  walls  of  stone.  All  men  feel 
this  well  enough  in  practice,  if  not  theoretically,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  admit  its  consequence.  They  attribute  it  to 
every  cause  but  the  true  one.  They  legislate  upon  it,  theorize 
about  it,  lose  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  the  original  compact. 
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study  and  speculate  according  to  their  opportunities,  and  sel- 
dom end  without  some  fresh  experiment  for  altering  the  econ- 
omy of  Providence.  They  might  just  as  well  regulate  the 
stature  of  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  Procrustean  model,  and 
cure  inequalities  by  cutting  off  heads. 

Let  us  look  for  an  instant  at  the  ' '  preamble ' '  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Trades'  Union  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia— ex  uno  onines.  It  commences  (somewhat  ambi- 
tiously) as  follows : 

"When  we  consider  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  with  the  same  natural  rights, 
Major,  and  are  fitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  the 
same  blessings; — ^when  we  know  also  that  these  are 
guarantied  to  us  by  our  constitution,  and  by  the 
glorious  declaration  which  our  fathers  made  when  they 
wrested  from  their  oppressors  at  the  sacrifice  of.  life 
and  fortune,  their  invaluable  birthrights,  ci\dl  and  re- 
ligious independence; 

And  when  we  see  those  rights  daily  invaded,  and  feel 
Minor,  that  they  are  rapidly  withering  in  the  unrelenting 
grasp  of  usurping  power;  and  knowing  also  that  as 
the  past  has  lived  for  us,  so  we  must  live  for  the  fu- 
ture; 

It  becomes  our  sacred  and  imperious  duty  to  come 
Conclusion,  boldly  forward  to  the  rescue,  and,  at  every  peril  and 
by  every  means  to  cherish  and  protect  those  immuni- 
ties, which  belong  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  suc- 
ceeding generations." 

Now  we  deny  every  important  postulate  and  inference  in 
this  preamble,  which  we  have  divided,  for  convenience,  into 
the  members  of  a  syllogism,  and  we  say  that  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it  have  a  direct  tendency  to  uproot  society,  and  are 
totally  irreconcilable  with  its  order  and  laws.  In  the  first 
place  the  natural  rights  with  which  "all  men  are  endowed  by 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe, ' '  are  the  rights  of  the  savage,  and 
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consist  in  the  absolute  power  of  unrestrained  action  and  the 
unfettered  freedom  of  individual  will.  These  rights  are  not 
''guarantied  to  us  by  our  constitution  and  by  the  glorious 
declaration"  of  our  forefathers.  Our  forefathers  were  not 
madmen.  On  the  contrary,  the  rights  in  question  were  sur- 
rendered the  moment  man  entered  into  society,  and  their  sur- 
render was  the  consideration  of  the  protection  which  society 
has  ever  since  derived  from  law,  and  our  society  from  the 
very  constitution  invoked  in  this  preamble.  The  declaration 
of  independence  enumerates  ''certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
But  the  unqualified  assertion  of  these  rights  in  that  instru- 
ment was  an  act  of  revolution,  and  the  proposition  is  only  in- 
telligible in  that  connection.  Natural  rights  can  only  be  set 
up  when  social  rights  are  invaded,  and  men  are  ready  for 
civil  war.  In  ordinary  times,  society  every  day  declares  them 
forfeited  to  its  exigencies  and  demands.  They  are  held  sub- 
ject to  its  laws.  A  defendant  at  the  sessions  would  find  his 
natural  right  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  a  poor 
plea  in  bar.  The  "declarations  of  right"  in  our  constitu- 
tions, are  abstract  recognitions  of  the  right  of  revolution 
placed  there  as  barriers  between  government  and  people,  not 
as  weapons  of  offence  for  the  use  of  one  class  of  society  against 
another.  They  are  useless.  Every  man's  instinct  tells  him 
all  he  can  learn  from  them. 

If,  then,  the  Trades'  Union  have  no  natural  rights  except 
such  as  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  society,  and  are  only  to  be 
resumed  on  a  renunciation  of  their  claims  on  the  community, 
and  a  reciprocal  release  to  them  on  the  part  of  that  com- 
munity, (for  be  it  remembered  the  contract  has  two  parties,) 
then  one  of  two  things  is  apparent,  either  that  the  assertion 
in  the  minor  proposition  of  their  preamble  is  untrue,  viz. 
that  "those  rights  are  withering  in  the  unrelenting  grasp  of 
usurping  power,"  since  that  "power,"  whatever  the  indefinite 
term  may  mean,  results  from  a  legitimate  source,  and  is  di- 
rected to  a  legitimate  end ;  or  else,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
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revolution,  the  necessary  and  justifiable  consequence  of  obvi- 
ous, palpable  and  extreme  oppression.  As  they  do  not  assert 
the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  as  they  have  not  shown  and  can- 
not show  facts  which  will  enable  them  to  assert  it  successfully, 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  come  in  their  preamble,  that  it 
is  their  "sacred  and  imperious  duty  to  come  boldly  forward 
to  the  rescue,  and  at  every  peril  and  by  every  means,  (revolu- 
tionary or  otherwise,  for  there  is  no  exception,)  to  protect 
those  immunities,  (immunities  not  threatened  or  infringed, 
since  they  have  been  long  ago  surrendered,)  which  belong  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  succeeding  generations,"  is  a  false 
conclusion  which,  if  carried  out  into  practice,  will  subject 
them  to  great  hazard  and  difficulty,  and  which  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  binds  society  energetically  and  effectually  to 
repel. 

Were  these  reprehensible  doctrines  mere  abstract  notions, 
propagated  by  the  Laputans  of  some  flying  island,  we  should 
not  take  the  trouble  to  refute  them.  But  they  are  the  funda- 
mental dogmas  of  a  wide-spread  combination,  which  claims  to 
act  under  them  and  to  promote  them  "at  every  peril  and  by 
every  means."  They  are  rank  political  heresies,  aptly  and 
necessarily  followed  in  the  preamble  by  a  delusive  economical 
proposition,  and  in  practice  by  measures  hostile  to  the  very 
freedom  they  profess  to  defend. 

"It  is  an  incontrovertible  tiiith,"  continues  the  preamble,  "that 
those  who  do  not  labour  to  produce  are  supported  by  those  who  do; 
and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  those  who  are  thus  supported  will 
and  do,  through  the  impulse  of  self-interest,  endeavour,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  decrease  the  just  demands  of  the  manufacturer 
or  producer." 

Without  stopping  here  to  enquire  what  class  it  is  in  America 
which  does  not  labour  to  produce,  let  us  reverse  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Trades'  Union — perhaps  it  will  be  difficult  to 
discover  "which  is  the  justice  and  which  is  the  thief."  A 
capitalist  might  put  it  thus: 
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"It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  those  who  do  labour  to  pro- 
duce are  supported  by  those  who  do  not;  and  it  is  therefore  obvious 
that  those  who  are  thus  supported,  will  and  do,  through  the  impulse 
of  self-interest,  endeavour,  by  every  possible  means,  to  increase  the 
unjust  demands  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer." 

But  this  is  on  both  sides  a  mere  jingle  of  words,  without 
any  possibility  of  practical  application.  A  combination  of 
persons  may,  for  a  period,  throw  the  community  into  confu- 
sion, and  the  combinations  in  question  have  done  so,  and  in 
many  instances  they  have  nominally  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject in  an  appreciation  of  prices  and  a  diminution  of  the 
period  of  labour,  but  they  ipso  facto  drive  the  remainder 
of  society  into  a  counter-combination,  which  neutralizes  the 
anticipated  effect.  The  instant  the  capitalist  finds  his  trades- 
men's bills  increased  ten  per  cent,  he  adds  ten  per  cent,  to 
his  rents,  the  pedlar  does  the  same  thing  with  his  pots  and 
pans,  the  farmer  with  his  mutton  and  turnips,  and  the  Trades' 
Union  is  just  where  it  was.  The  members  of  that  body 
thought  to  avoid  this  result  by  claiming,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  diminish  the  hours  of  labour  instead  of  raising  wages.  It 
was  a  stupid  notion  in  them  to  suppose  that  they  could  pay 
for  a  week's  food  with  five  days'  labour,  and  live  as  well  as 
they  did  before.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  have  two  holi- 
days in  a  week  instead  of  one,  (the  authorities  of  Philadelphia 
were  censured,  as  we  think  unjustly,  for  yielding  to  the 
demand,)  but  they  were  short-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  it 
was  a  privilege  which  others  would  insist  on  enjoying  with 
them.  The  farmer  would  only  give  his  five  days  for  their  five. 
The  master  mechanic  made  up  his  loss  out  of  the  consumer — 
the  consumer  in  turn  came  back  upon  the  journeyman. 
Struggle  as  they  would,  they  could  not  claim  the  protection 
of  the  magic  circle  without  remaining  in  it.  An  advance 
upon  poultry  was  just  as  surely  the  result  of  an  advance 
upon  shoes  as  the  latter  was  of  an  abridgment  of  labour. 
Nobody  would  give  twelve  for  ten.  That  era  in  the  history 
of  barter  has  not  yet  come,  and  we  doubt  if  the  Trades' 
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Union  will  live  to  see  it.  Thus  far  the  result  of  their  schemes 
to  society  was  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment— to  themselves  diminished  employment  and  increased 
expenses.  The  next  step  was  the  demand  of  an  advance  of 
wages  on  the  plea  of  a  depreciated  currency,  which  depre- 
ciated currency  is  nothing  more  than  another  name  for  an 
advance  in  prices,  caused  by  an  endeavour  to  force  the  com- 
munity to  pay  as  much  for  five  sixths  of  the  mechanical  la- 
bour of  the  country  as  they  formerly  paid  for  the  whole. 
This  is  the  power  which  the  members  of  the  Trades'  Union 
contend  is  "guarantied  to  them  by  our  constitution  and  by 
the  glorious  declaration  which  our  fathers  made,"  and  which 
they  consider  it  their  ''sacred  and  imperious  duty  to  enforce 
at  every  peril  and  by  every  means."  It  is  somewhat  incon- 
sistent, it  is  true,  with  our  old  notions  of  equal  rights;  but 
we  are  getting  accustomed  to  new  and  strange  constructions. 
In  time  we  shall  no  doubt  become  learned  in  privilege  and 
prerogative,  and  as  humble  citizens  labouring  to  live,  lay  up, 
not  our  tithe,  but  our  sixth,  or  if  the  Trades'  Union  require 
it,  the  half  of  our  earnings,  proud  and  happy  to  place  it  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  labour  so  hard  to — "produce." 
We  shall  listen  reverently  in  the  public  squares  to  Scotch 
harangues  upon  the  rights  of  American  tradesmen,  or  per- 
haps walk  at  humble  distance  in  sight  of  some  procession, 
headed  by  a  Manchester  philanthropist  whose  "fire-new 
stamp"  of  citizenship  lacks  yet  four  years  and  eleven  months 
of  the  clerk's  sign-manual,  and  whose  compatriot  myrmidons 
lour  with  indignation  upon  the  unlucky  native  who  in  spite 
of  inquisition  and  denunciation  dares  to  interpose  a  day's 
work  at  an  unauthorized  price,  between  his  children  and 
starvation. 

As  at  present  advised,  however,  we  protest  against  the  intro- 
duction of  such  foreign  commodities  as  Trades'  Unions  into  the 
United  States.  They  should  be  absolutely  contraband,  and 
the  penalty  of  smuggling  attached  to  their  importation.  They 
are  the  production  of  other  soils,  and  are  fostered  under  other 
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influences.  We  have  heard  of  countries  in  which  ''natural 
rights ' '  seem  all  that  existing  institutions  have  left  to  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  over-supply  and  a  fluctuating  market, — 
v^^here  manufacturing  man  vibrates,  from  his  crib  to  his  coffin, 
between  oatmeal  salted  and  oatmeal  saltless — where  political 
economists  reckon  him  in  the  same  category  with  a  spinning- 
jenny,  and  ministers  view  him  only  with  an  eye  to  the  poor- 
rates  or  the  estimates  for  the  home  service.  His  straw,  his 
rags,  and  his  porridge,  are  computed  to  ''the  tenth  part  of  a 
hair. ' '  Such  a  man 's  right  of  rebellion  can  be  contravened  by 
no  law  save  that  of  the  strongest.  He  is  an  outlaw  with  the 
caput  lupinum,  gaunt  and  grisly,  on  his  shoulders.  The  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives  has  found  or  made  him  a  sacrifice  to  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  its  rulers;  to  the  grasping  spirit  of 
conquest  and  the  vain  magnificence  of  the  crown  and  the 
hierarchy.  Why  should  he  endure  it  through  a  life  of  slavery^, 
like  the  Elaean  misanthrope,  feeding  upon  his  own  vitals? 
Penury  and  despair  are  not  bound  to  ask  questions  of  casuistry. 
But  what  has  all  this  oppression  or  the  remedy  for  it  to  do 
with  America?  The  very  person  above  alluded  to,  if  chance 
or  charity  give  him  ferriage  across  the  Atlantic,  ascends  almost 
at  once  from  his  servitude  and  squalor  to  the  freedom  of  the 
republic  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  His  iron  chain  is  broken, 
and  centuries  in  this  limitless  and  productive  country  cannot 
replace  it.  He  is  the  adopted  child  of  the  laws — let  him  for- 
get his  old  grievances  and  unlearn  his  old  remedies.  We  did 
not  inflict  the  one — we  will  not  tolerate  the  other.  If  he,  and 
those  who  have  imbibed  his  doctrines,  may  combine  for  one 
illegal  purpose,  they  may  do  so  for  another ;  if  they  may  regu- 
late the  price  of  labour,  they  may  enact  a  sumptuary  law;  if 
they  may  dictate  opinions  they  may  interfere  with  practice. 
At  present  the}^  are  content  to  place  their  mark  upon  a  refrac- 
tory workman  or  an  independent  employer — to  dog  the  steps 
of  the  one,  or  plant  a  sentry  at  the  door  of  the  other.  Anon 
will  appear  more  potent  sanctions  and  more  effective  penal- 
ties.   Nous  ne  sommes  encore  qu'au  premier  pas.     The  price 
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of  disobedience  may  be  blood  as  well  as  money.  No  free  man, 
with  a  just  sense  of  his  own  rights,  will  long  submit  to  a  con- 
clave whose  decrees  are  founded  on  denunciation  and  secret 
accusation — no  community  can  tolerate  such  a  society  in  its 
bosom.     It  is  not  only  anti-republican  but  anti-social. 

There  is  neither  hope  nor  security  for  a  popular  government 
if  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws  be  not  enforced.  It  is  possible 
for  a  time,  in  a  monarchy,  to  keep  society  together  by  means  of 
motives  derived  from  fear  or  favour,  notwithstanding  an  ap- 
parent infraction  of  compact  or  enactment.  Disorder  has  no 
such  remedy  in  a  republic,  because  the  impulse  is  all  in  one 
direction.  There  the  recorded  expression  of  the  general  will 
should  never  be  allowed,  for  an  instant,  to  bend  before  partial 
influences  or  local  passions ;  or  if  inevitably  it  yields  for  a  time, 
its  first  employment  should  be,  on  gathering  up  its  energies,  to 
execute  its  penalties.  Else  it  is  a  contemptible  effigy,  no  mat- 
ter how  terribly  it  affects  to  frown  in  brass  or  parchment.  The 
sooner  the  issue  between  law  and  license  is  made  up  and  settled, 
the  better  for  all  parties  and  on  all  accounts,  because  the  sooner 
will  men  know  how  to  provide  against  future  contingencies,  or 
to  submit  to  absolute  and  overwhelming  necessity.  If  we  are 
to  be  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  unprincipled  radicalism,  the 
earlier  the  orderly  begin  to  bury  their  possessions  and  fortify 
their  homes,  the  more  harmless  will  be  the  struggle.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  glory  in  believing,  there  is  a  principle  of 
cohesion  in  modern  society  (the  clear  and  great  result  of  much 
experience,  many  sacrifices,  and  advancing  knowledge,)  which 
will  preserve  us  from  the  dominion  of  'Hhe  sensual  and  the 
dark, ' '  the  selfish  and  the  ignorant,  then  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  their  designs  may  mislead,  we  also  pray  that  the  con- 
test to  be  short  may  be  soon.  ''The  cankers  of  a  calm  world 
and  a  long  peace,"  are  but  beginning  to  infest  us — idleness 
and  discontent,  the  satellites  of  political  agitation,  are  yet  seen 
only  in  the  distance — the  balance  and  the  bandage  are  still  in 
their  places,  and  Justice  has  another  implement,  should  an 
effort  be  necessary  to  keep  them  there.     It  is  better  in  her 
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hands  than  in  those  to  which  she  has  been  sometimes  forced  to 
resign  it  in  the  turmoil  of  civil  commotion ; 

"Gladii  cum  triste  minantes 


Judicium  insolita  trepidum  cinxere  corona." 

The  great  warrant  for  the  security  of  American  institutions, 
must  ever  be  found  in  the  inviolability  of  property.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  life  or  liberty  were  in  peril  from  perverted 
law  or  arbitrary  will.  There  is  a  habeas  corpus  even  now 
around  almost  every  sceptre  in  Christendom.  The  hereditary 
hangman  rejoices  in  a  holiday.  Here  at  home  we  have  happily 
never  felt  the  want  of  the  one,  or  the  presence  of  the  other. 
The  progress  of  civilization  and  knowledge  has  made  it  impos- 
sible that  we  ever  can.  But  it  is  not  to  special  enactments,  the 
mere  ink  and  paper  of  the  statute-book,  that  we  look  for  the 
protection  of  private  possessions;  with  only  such  guarantees 
they  would  be  respected  but  until  the  moment  when  some  stir- 
ring appeal  or  temporary  emergency  made  it  expedient  to 
invade  them — needful  or  not,  the  first  storm  would  produce 
a  jettison.  But  property  here  is  sacred,  because  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  many  that  it  should  be  so ;  every  man  has  a  stake  in 
the  hedge.  He  is  rich  in  posse  if  not  in  esse.  His  very  social 
position  makes  him  a  conservative.  If  he  has  not  large  posses- 
sions to  guard,  he  has  the  capacity  of  accumulation  in  a  country 
where  a  pair  of  hands  are  the  basis  of  many  a  fortune.  Ap- 
peals therefore  to  the  poor  against  the  rich  are  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous in  the  United  States.  A  few  loose  and  disorderly  spirits 
in  the  large  towns  are  all  that  can  be  influenced  by  them.  An 
industrious  man  will  carve  out  a  competency  for  himself, 
sooner  than  an  agrarian  society  can  cut  up  and  divide  a  county, 
particularly  if  the  surveyor's  stakes  are  to  be  bayonets.  Let 
those  therefore  who  would  attempt  to  excite  a  war  upon  prop- 
erty remember  what  they  have  to  oppose,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
the  wealth  of  the  rich,  but  the  energy  of  the  enterprising,  and 
the  activity  of  the  industrious,  that  they  must  meet  and  over- 
come— not  merely  the  ostensible  array  of  the  community,  but 
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the  landwekre,  the  potentialities  which  lie  behind  it;  those 
men  whose  labour  places  a  roof  over  their  heads,  a  chicken  in 
their  pot,  and  yearly  adds  a  field  to  their  farm.  Such  per- 
sons have  no  time  to  speculate  on  ''natural  rights"  and  no 
inclination  to  appeal  to  natural  law.  Society  encourages  and 
protects  them,  they  therefore  have  no  quarrel  with  society. 
Oppressed  they  feel  they  are  not,  for  they  govern  themselves. 
Degraded  they  know  they  are  not,  for  they  are  men  and  citi- 
zens, pares  inter  pares.  Their  liberty  is  absolute,  provided 
they  respect  private  rights  and  the  public  peace.  They  owe 
nothing  to  clemency,  nothing  to  magnanimity,  nothing  to  gen- 
erosity, for  justice  and  law  know  no  such  attributes.  They 
may  be  deceived  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  be  drawn  or  driven 
into  long-continued  or  excessive  wrong.  Their  moral  instincts 
are  not  deadened  by  brutifying  tasks,  or  their  cupidity  quick- 
ened by  the  sight  of  luxury  they  can  never  reach.  They. look 
forward  towards  hope,  instead  of  backwards  on  despair. 
Their  inheritance  is  not  a  life  of  toil  and  a  pauper's  obsequies, 
but  the  fruits  of  industry  protected  by  freedom;  competence 
on  the  one  side  and  contentment  on  the  other. 

"Hano  olim  veteres  vitam  eoluere  Sabini: 
Hanc  Remus  et  f rater:  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit: 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces." 

What  have  such  men  in  such  a  country  to  do  with  revolution, 
or  the  cant  of  political  mountebanks,  who  would  insensibly 
lead  them  to  it?  Thank  heaven,  the  majority,  the  large  and 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  countrymen,  practically  under- 
stand as  well  as  we  can  tell  them,  that  their  hopes  and  those 
of  their  children  are  only  secure,  so  long  as  they  retain  the 

RIGHT  FREELY  TO  ACQUIRE  AND  UNINTERRUPTEDLY  TO  ENJOY 
PROPERTY. 


THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  REPRESENTATION. 

The  Rationale  of  Political  Representation.    By  the  author  of  Es- 
says on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,  &c.  &c.     London:  1835. 

Reform  is  the  progress  of  truth,  and  as  truth  is  a  pure  and 
immortal  principle,  none  but  good  elements  can  combine  with, 
or  accompany  it.  Human  reason  may  indeed  place  an  obstacle 
in  its  path  where  it  intends  to  plant  a  stepping-stone ;  prejudice 
may  fortify  the  obstruction,  interest  may  strengthen  it,  and  it 
may  even  appear  invincible  to  the  attacks  of  time;  but  error 
is  error  still;  it  changes  not  its  nature  with  the  accumulation 
of  ages ;  it  is  foredoomed  to  destruction  in  its  finite  origin  and 
nascent  imperfection,  being  of  the  earth,  earthy;  while  the 
principle  it  opposes  is  immortal  in  its  inception,  and  co-existent 
with  its  eternal  source.  The  philosopher  who,  with  right  no- 
tions of  the  character  of  his  Maker,  has  at  any  period  of  the 
world  looked  upon  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
cannot  have  failed  to  see  that  the  heated  struggle  or  ominous 
repose  of  every  age  has  wrought  out  something  for  the  future, 
from  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  miseries  of  the  present, 
and  that  however  inadequate  the  good  obtained  may  have  ap- 
peared at  the  instant,  when  compared  with  its  price,  some  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  made  it  the  basis  of  weightier  claims 
and  wider  achievements.  Moral  advancement  has  been  pro- 
duced by  physical  suffering.  Every  battle-field  has  done  some- 
thing to  teach  mankind.  The  great  schoolmaster,  Experience, 
has  gradually  ameliorated  human  condition  by  chastisement. 
His  book,  wherein  man,  even  untaught  man,  cannot  help  read- 
ing, is  a  mighty  rubrick,  printed  in  blood,  but  legible  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  nearly  as  old.  Its  comments  are  in  the 
deeds,  its  inferences  in  the  passions,  its  moral  in  the  destinies 
of  humanity.     The  struggles  it  relates,  are  those  which  still 
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agitate  the  world  ''between  low  wants  and  lofty  will," — strug- 
gles which  are  perpetually  renewed  for  objects  new  only  in 
name,  but  which  in  their  very  renewal  show  the  importance  of 
the  strife. 

Philosophers  are  generally  before  their  age — politicians  al- 
most always  behind  it.  Both  are  in  progress ;  but  the  former 
sail  by  the  pole-star,  the  latter  by  the  lead.  The  one  class  con- 
temns the  dulness  of  experience,  the  other  despises  the  rashness 
of  theory.  Prometheus  with  his  flint  and  steel  would  have 
been  a  laughing-stock  to  the  conservatives  of  Otaheite  for  a 
couple  of  generations.  Even  in  the  Grecian  allegory  he  passed 
for  a  malefactor.  Men  in  former  ages  stoned  those  who  taught 
them  a  new  truth.  In  our  own  (and  the  difference  is  as  much 
in  favour  of  our  argument  as  of  man's  humanity) ,  they  content 
themselves  with  sneering  at  or  abusing  them.  In  the  next,  it 
ma3^  be  that  they  will  receive  their  revelations  with  respect, 
and  even  omit  to  brand  them  as  heretics  or  traitors,  because 
their  opinions  did  not  sail  with  Noah  in  the  ark.  The  Bastile 
has  fallen  within  the  last  half  century.  The  Inquisition  sur- 
vived it  but  a  few  miserable  years,  and  there  will  yet  be  bright 
hopes  even  in  the  fortresses  of  Siberia. 

Political  speculation  is  still  a  hill  of  difficulties — it  used  to  be 
one  of  danger,  too.  He  who  essays  it,  is  not  obliged  to  veil 
himself  in  allegory  or  fable  (the  axe  and  the  cord  are  the 
fables  now),  but  he  has  to  encounter  the  host  of  his  own 
prejudices,  and  the  contempt  of  the  herd  whose  interests  and 
passions  are  of  the  growth  of  six  thousand  years — heirlooms, 
it  may  be,  from  Cain.  He  was  a  bold  man  who  first  went  to 
sea  in  ships,  but  he  was  a  bolder  one  who  first  crusaded  in  be- 
half of  human  rights.  There  would  be  a  lofty  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  reformer,  if  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind bore  any  proportion  to  their  obligations.  He  probably 
perished  in  ditch  or  dungeon  before  the  first  echo  of  his  new 
tones  came  back  from  the  mountains.  There  was  then  no  elo- 
quence in  his  rags — no  honour  in  his  martyrdom.  Like  a  far 
off,  new-created  star,  his  light  had  yet  to  penetrate  space— to 
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struggle  through  mist  and  vapour — to  pierce  the  intensity  of 
ignorance — to  suffer  refraction  from  every  passing  cloud  of 
error — to  glimmer  faintly  and  fitfully  "through  the  loops  of 
time,"  before  it  could  illuminate  the  point  Avhere  it  was  des- 
tined to  rest.  The  "first  artificer  in  brass  and  iron"  has  an 
antediluvian  record,  and  he  was  worthy  of  one.  The  universal 
deluge  could  not  overwhelm  his  grave.  It  was  higher  than 
Ararat.  But  who  can  name  that  greater  than  Tubal-Cain,  the 
first  discoverer  in  political  art — the  first  benefactor  of  social 
man :  him  whose  steps  w^ere  earliest  in  the  pathway  of  justice, 
and  who,  in  some  remote  era  and  distant  land,  stood  forth  alone 
and  unfriended,  at  once  a  witness  and  a  victim  to  the  immor- 
tality of  truth?  Like  the  river  which  covered  the  bones  of 
Alaric,  the  stream  of  time  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  hide 
his  memory.     His  name  is  a  riddle  for  eternity. 

This  is  poor  consolation  for  those  whose  love  of  their  species 
is  of  that  bastard  quality  which  is  subordinate  to  their  love  of 
themselves,  and  who  would  fain  teach  wisdom  from  the  tops  of 
pyramids.  Those  benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  sat  in 
high  places,  form  a  minority  seventy  times  diminished.  A 
child's  horn-book  might  register  them  all  and  have  a  page  to 
spare.  Covered  in  the  amber  of  their  own  great  deeds,  men 
sometimes  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  embalmed  for  ever 
in  its  brightness  and  transparency,  forgetful  that  amber  has 
another  quality,  and  that  it  is  concealed  by  the  very  dross  it 
attracts.  A  successful  revolutionist  sometimes  wins  his  way 
to  greatness  by  playing  with  the  passions  of  his  fellow-men ;  so 
does  an  ardent  soldier,  by  controlling  their  energies  or  develop- 
ing his  own:  but  a  patriotic  restorer  of  forgotten  rights,  a 
peaceful  reformer  of  abuses,  goes  from  his  closet  to  his  grave, 
for  the  most  part,  in  darkness,  and  others  reap  his  reward.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  perhaps  too  much  of  human  motive  would 
mingle  with  the  love  of  countr^^,  and  of  mankind,  by  which 
such  persons  are  inspired,  and  the  progress  of  the  world  would 
be  hindered.  Men,  for  wise  purposes,  are  judged  and  sen- 
tenced by  their  fellows  after  a  corrupt  and  degraded  standard. 
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Fame,  in  her  long  flight,  cares  less  for  the  nature  than  the 
weight  of  her  burden,  and  Fortune,  having  no  eyes,  judges 
merit  by  the  ear.  She  always  votes  for  the  loudest  trumpet- 
call.  As  a  historical  personage,  Regulus  (the  Regulus  of  the 
poet)  could  never  have  come  down  to  us — he  is  a  conception, 
an  abstraction,  an  idea.  The  tramp  of  a  Roman  legion  (in 
after  times  the  clash  of  a  gladiator's  buckler)  would  have 
driven  him  out  of  Livy.  With  Niebuhr,  he  is,  no  doubt,  an 
allegory  like  Codes  and  Camillus.  Human  benefactors,  there- 
fore, must  live  on  their  ovni  consciousness  of  desert,  which  is, 
in  itself,  ''an  exceeding  great  reward."  They  have  nothing 
else  to  expect  on  this  side  heaven.  Gratitude  implies  a  sense 
of  obligation,  and  that  is  not  felt  towards  them  until  they  have 
become  nothing — beyond  the  reach  of  desire ;  "  as  content  with 
six  foot  as  the  moles  of  Adrianus." 

The  power  to  look  beyond  present  fame  (not  to  despise  it), 
is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  a  great  spirit,  and  the  surest 
guarantee  of  advancing  knowledge.  Our  race  would  crawl 
instead  of  flying,  if  innate  aspirations,  superior  to  any  earthly 
honour,  did  not  prompt  men  to  great  deeds  and  great  dis- 
coveries. 

"Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  in  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 
But  lives,  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove." 

''The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds"  is  still  an  infirmity.  It 
is  a  false  motive  when  it  is  a  sole  or  a  ruling  motive.  The  Ger- 
man poet  well  classes  it  among  the  means  used  by  the  enemy 
of  souls  to  augment  the  number  of  his  victims.*  It  has  deso- 
lated and  ravaged,  but  never  amended  or  ameliorated  the 
world.  Religion  owes  it  nothing,  although  it  may  have  had 
its  martyrs.     They  were  false  witnesses  who  only  injured  her 

*  See  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Faust,  beginning — 
"Was  willst  du  armer  Teufel  geben?" 
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cause.  Patriotism  does  not  want  it.  It  is  in  itself  a  higher 
and  loftier  stimulant  to  action.  Science  and  art  have  not 
found  it  sufficient  to  sustain  their  votaries.  The  mad  world 
called  them  mad,  and  shut  them  in  cells,  or  forced  them  to 
close  their  light  of  truth  within  a  misty  fabric  of  error — Apollo 
in  a  lantern  of  horn.  Half  the  prescriptive  solecisms  in  politi- 
cal science  are  the  result  of  this  compromise,  this  conjunction 
without  a  unison — of  jarring  opposites.  Philosophy  chose 
Ignorance  for  her  guardian,  and  they  bewildered  one  another. 
Reason  went  to  school  to  Superstition,  and,  finally,  came  to 
credit  her  dogmas,  and  to  call  them  oracles.  Men  grew  famous 
by  delusion,  and  that  way  sought  to  live  for  ever  in  the  mouths 
of  their  successors.  The  learned  Florentine  (better  than  half 
his  abusers)  courted  this  fame,  and  reached  it.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  age,  but  his  age  was  the  last  of  its  kind.  He  might 
have  better  earned  his  celebrated  inscription ;  but  had  he  de- 
served it  really,  it  would  have  waited  yet  a  thousand  years  to 
be  written  on  the  Alleghanies,  or  upon  a  column  in  regenerated 
Asia,  instead  of  being  presently  walled  into  the  bloody 
threshold  of  his  native  city.  He  dreamed  not  with  all  his  great 
intellect  (and  his  great  deservings,  too)  that  there  is  a  higher 
principle  than  love  of  fame,  or  that  there  could  be  a  v/orthier 
theatre  than  the  surface  of  Italy. 

The  narrow,  personal  use  of  great  means  makes  every  think- 
ing man  despise  Napoleon.  He  was  (we  had  almost  said)  a 
common  robber.  He  was,  we  must  say,  an  uncommon  one. 
But  his  time  was  to-day;  his  end  was  himself.  The  world 
retrograded  under  him,  while  he  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  worthily  fulfilling  a  great  destiny  by  picking  up  cast-off 
spangles  and  bedecking  his  courtier-marshals  with  them.  He 
played  out  the  old  game  (boldly,  and  sometimes  even  impos- 
ingly, too)  of  baubles  and  ribands,  when  he  might  have  im- 
personated the  great  principle  of  simple  freedom  in  purified 
France.  We  call  it  the  old  game,  and  a  vulgar  game,  because 
with  him  it  was  an  end,  almost  as  much  as  with  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  a  Louis  XI Y.  with  some  traces  of  Louis  XL,  save  that 
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his  barbers  and  provost-marshals,  his  Tristans  and  Oliviers, 
wore  uniforms.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  policy  or  neces- 
sity of  his  wars.  Every  country  in  Europe  had  a  share  in 
their  bloody  responsibility.  He  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  much 
alone  in  that  burden  as  England  would  fain  have  us  believe. 
But  what  had  he,  the  child  of  a  revolution,  to  do  with  a  dy- 
nasty and  all  its  miserable  trappings?  The  helmet  and  the 
crown  sit  ill  together;  the  plume  has  no  place  in  a  diadem. 
Europe  will  see  no  more  warrior  kings.  We  can  pardon  Na- 
poleon the  bayonets  of  the  19th  Brumaire.  Life  and  honour 
were  on  the  one  side,  the  miserable  intrigues  of  an  effete 
assembly  on  the  other.  But  then  came  the  test  and  trial  of 
his  greatness.*  Had  he  ultimately  perished  in  an  effort  to 
carry  out  and  consolidate  the  principles  upon  which  the  revo- 
lution commenced,  and  rightfully  and  holily  commenced,  he 
would  never  have  known  Jena  and  Austerlitz,  but  he  would 
have  set  a  great  name  in  the  light  of  immortality,  and  given 
an  impetus  to  the  freedom,  which  for  so  man^^  years  he  con- 
temned and  retarded. 

The  career  of  this  ambitious  soldier  is  another  of  those  les- 
sons which,  at  length,  will  teach  mankind  not  to  trust  their 
destinies  out  of  their  own  keeping.  They  are  every  day  learn- 
ing to  resume  the  trusts  they  have  confided,  and  only  to  part 
with  them  again  with  broader  security,  and  on  a  different 
tenure.  They  even  begin  to  talk  of  governing  themselves, 
though  M.  Polignac,  dating  from  his  Doubting  Castle  of  Ham, 
declares  that  this  is  most  absurd  logic.  ''For  all  authority," 
says  he,  ''implies  subjection,  and  how  can  a  party  exercise 
control  over  himself;  there  is  no  one  to  exact  the  penalty." 
We  should  vote  for  the  immediate  release  of  M.  Polignac,  were 

*  The  future  emperor  could  hardly  master  his  bent  until  he  was  sure 
of  his  first  step.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  session  he  so  abruptly 
adjourned  without  day,  he  perambulated  the  purlieus  of  the  council 
chambers,  "suivi  de  quelques  grenadiers,  et  se  livrant  prematurement  H 
son  caract6re,  il  disait,  comme  le  vingtieme  roi  d'une  dynastie:  Je  ne 
veux  plus  de  factions:  il  faut  que  cela  finisse;  je  n'en  veux  plus  dbsolu- 
ment." 
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we  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  seat  in  the  French  Chamber,  to 
whichever  political  party  we  might  adhere.  He  is  incapable 
of  farther  mischief.  But  this  is  by  the  way.  If  a  phrase  is 
to  upset  all  our  state-theory  and  practice,  we  must  change  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  must  repeat  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  talk  of  governing  themselves.  Ten-pound  free- 
holders are  ever  and  anon  astonished  at  their  own  importance, 
all  mute  and  voiceless  as  they  have  hitherto  been.  The  can- 
vass is  becoming  more  costly  and  more  troublesome.  Schedule 
A.  and  schedule  B.  are  but  types  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
schedules  yet  unbaptized.  The  unreasonable  commons  re- 
quire that 

" their   representatives 


Should  actually  represent  them;'' 

and  talk  of  triennial  parliaments,  close  voting,  and  other  the 
like  enormities.  They  even  hint  at  universal  education  and 
political  equality,  those  unblest  devices  of  cis-Atlantic  radical- 
ism. Gracchus  has  turned  his  face  to  the  forum,  and  his  back 
on  the  Curies. 

"We  cannot  help  imagining  what  a  sensation  the  book  before 
us  would  have  created  in  his  mind,  had  it  fallen  in  the  way  of 
the  member  for  Rattenbury,  or  any  other  representative  in 
Parliament  of  a  smith's  shop  and  an  alehouse  two  hundred 
years  ago.  He  would  have  made  ''a  star-chamber  matter  of 
it."  It  would  have  been  burned  in  the  market-place  by  the 
common  hangman,  and  its  author  would  have  suffered  some 
such  gentle  infliction  as  the  loss  of  an  ear,  a  slit  in  his  nose, 
the  pillory,  or  it  may  be  the  gallows.  The  worthy  member 
alluded  to,  sitting  in  Parliament  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  voting,  like  a  serf  as  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  master's  orders,  thinking,  like  Bishop  Neile,  that  the 
breath  of  Parliament  was  in  the  king's  nostrils,  might  be  ex- 
cused for  his  panic.  What  was  he  that  he  should  be  wiser 
than  the  universities,  the  bishops  and  the  peers?  Sixty  or 
seventy  years  later,  how  the  parasite  Swift  would  have  in- 
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veighed  against  it!  With  what  apt  scurrility  of  illustration 
and  ready,  dexterous  sophistry,  he  would  have  exposed  and 
entangled  its  simple  truths.  What  changes  would  have  been 
rung  upon  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  safety  of  the  state !  The  poor  slave  of  a  court, 
the  mortified  and  miserable  expectant  of  honours  for  which  he 
had  changed  his  conscience  into  a  foul  and  servile  drudge, 
could  not  fail  to  have  denounced  the  simple  and  honest  logic 
of  a  freeman  who  knows  no  prompter  but  conviction  resting  on 
testimony.  Later  still  that  other  overweening  Leviathan,  who 
was  a  sj^cophant  without  any  of  the  rewards  or  honours  of 
sycophancy,  who  had  arguments  ready  made  for  tyranny,  and 
knew  small  difference  between  patriots  and  rebels,  could  have 
found  wonderful  food  for  spleen  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
man  who  judged  dead  poets  by  their  political  creed,  would 
scarce  have  spared  a  living  philosopher,  and  the  jackall  would 
have  told  how  the  lion  roared — "Sir,  every  syllable  that  is 
not  flat  nonsense,  is  high  treason."  A  few  years  nearer  our 
own  time,  how  delicately  Canning  would  have  refuted  the 
' '  dangerous  dogmas ' '  of  the  new  theory  of  representation,  how 
clearly  would  he  have  proved  that  abuse,  as  it  is  called,  is  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  the 
logic  of  common  sense  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  How 
infinitely  well  he  would  have  shown  that  Parliament  represents 
the  whole  nation,  and  that  modern  ideas  of  district  representa- 
tion are  absurd;  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  a  right  to 
send  six  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  although  Leeds 
or  Manchester  sends  but  one.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Swift 
or  Johnson,  the  member  for  Rattenbury,  or  the  member  for 
Liverpool.  They  had  a  right  to  entertain  and  enforce  their 
own  convictions  in  such  manner  as  their  sense  of  duty  sug- 
gested; by  terror,  by  scurrility,  by  ingenious  declamation  or 
refined  sophistry.  Great  as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  were, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of,  or  rather  they  had  not  become 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  thinking  beings,  enlightened  by  the 
mighty  efforts  of  the  last  four  centuries,  the  product,  as  it 
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were,  of  all  the  toil  and  all  the  suffering  of  that  bitter  period, 
and  of  all  its  wonderful  progress  too,  have  alighted  upon  a 
new  principle  in  political  science.  The  philosophers  of  a  past 
school  of  government,  never  looked  beyond  physical  condition. 
Those  of  the  present,  assert  man's  intellectual  rights.  It  is 
the  age  of  mind. 

We  have  taken  up  Mr.  Foster's  book,  not  because  it  contains 
any  new  truths,  or  any  truths  not  very  generally  disseminated 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  His  theory  of  political  representa- 
tion is  adopted  and  practised  upon  here;  in  truth,  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  borrowed  from  our  constitution. — Foreign  dis- 
covery has  not  yet  proceeded  beyond  American  experiment. 
But  we  think  it  useful  occasionally  to  let  our  readers  see  the 
progress  of  opinion  abroad,  and  what  ground  is  taken  by  a 
sober  man,  of  acknowledged  honesty,  integrity,  and  literary 
distinction,  between  the  conservatives  on  the  one  side  and  the 
radicals  on  the  other, — in  short,  what  are  the  notions  of  an 
English  reformer  of  the  present  day.  We  hold  this  work,  on 
account  of  its  calm  tone,  and  logical  course  of  argument,  to  be 
of  especial  value  for  this  purpose.  A  parliamentary  declama- 
tion, or  a  heated  party  pamphlet,  always  says  more  than  it 
means, — a  tale,  an  allegory^  or  a  poem,  frequently  means  more 
than  it  says;  but  a  professedly  scientific  treatise,  which  states 
a  proposition,  explains,  illustrates  and  proves  it,  before  it  pro- 
ceeds to  another,  though  it  may  not  amuse,  is  pretty  certain  to 
contain  definite  and  appreciable  instruction.  The  author  says 
of  his  work  that 

"The  essay  will  probably  be  characterized  as  being  substantially 
an  attempt  to  deduce  the  science  of  government,  as  far  as  political 
representation  is  concerned,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature; 
a  task  which  has  been  veiy  unceremoniously  classed  amongst  things 
not  to  be  accomplished." 

In  his  examination  of  the  objections  to  this  attempt,  Mr. 
Foster  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  admits  that  the  attempt  has 
been  made ;  and  so  far  we  may  add,  successfully,  that  the  ad- 
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vocates  of  a  representative  system  can  scarcely  wish  for  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  true  basis  of  their  political  belief.  The 
very  great  importance  of  the  fact,  that  the  foundations  of  our 
own  system  of  government  are  deeply  fixed  in  the  very  nature 
of  man,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  civilization,  of  human 
progress  and  knowledge,  is  to  extend  and  confirm  them,  can 
be  appreciated  by  every  enquirer,  who  has  been  bewildered  and 
dismayed  by  the  idea  that  government  is  the  mere  accident  of 
popular  caprice  or  physical  power.  The  most  disheartening 
view  of  political  history  is  that  which  forces  upon  us  the  belief 
that  each  succeeding  system  is  an  experiment,  destined,  like  its 
predecessors,  to  recede  and  be  obliterated,  as  wave  washes  away 
the  remembrance  of  wave,  instead  of  a  step  in  the  series  of  im- 
provement by  which  our  species  is  ascending  to  an  ameliorated 
social  condition.  The  one  is  the  hypothesis  of  torpidity, — a 
stagnant,  inert  theory.  It  is  to  politics  what  predestination 
is  to  morals.  The  other  is  the  hypothesis  of  action,  of  hope, 
and  of  progress,  which  brings  the  constitution  of  man  into 
harmony  with  the  best  ends  and  aims  of  Christian  philosophy. 

"The  system  of  political  representation  has,  in  actual  practice, 
gradually  worked  itself,  from  a  rude  beginning,  into  a  regular  and 
determinate  form,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  drawn  the  minds  of 
men  to  investigate  its  objects  and  capabilities.  These  investigations 
have,  in  turn,  modified  its  practical  arrangements,  till  at  length  a 
political  machine  of  great  completeness  and  efficiency  has  been 
evolved,  the  joint  product  of  experience  and  reflection. 

"The  system,  thus  matured,  now  presents  itself  as  an  object  of 
science,  the  various  parts  of  which  are  susceptible  of  explanation 
on  determinate  principles;  and  which  may  be  still  further  improved 
and  enhanced  in  usefulness  by  a  more  accurate  and  consistent  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  on  which  its  efficacy  is  found  to  depend." 

Necessity  first  forced  men  to  confide  their  political  interests 
to  agents,  and  to  make  legislation  a  delegated  trust.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Commons,  at  an  early  day,  extended  little  beyond 
the  exhibition  of  grievances  and  petitions  for  redress.  The 
history  of  the  toilsome  march  of  popular  authority,  and  its 
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final  prostration  every  where  save  in  England,  is  the  saddest, 
yet  in  one  sense  the  most  triumphant,  chronicle  of  freedom. 
That  authority  has  more  than  once  saved  Europe  from  reli- 
gious thraldom  and  military  subjugation.  It  has  yet,  in  its 
revival,  to  save  her  in  this  latter  age,  and  in  the  fulness  and 
completeness  of  matured  power,  from  the  dominion  of  anti- 
quated abuses,  and  of  that  philosophy  which,  walking  back- 
wards, can  see  no  light  save  that  which  is  reflected  from  the 
tinsel  of  old  crowns  and  mitres.  It  matters  not  who  is  con- 
queror in  a  temporary  contest.  He  who  sacked  Warsaw  may 
ravage  the  continent.  "The  great  avenger"  abides  his  time. 
Opinion  grows  under  pressure,  as  the  camomile  by  being  trod 
on.  The  dastard  Plantagenet,  triple  traitor  as  he  was  to  his 
king,  his  conscience  and  his  God,  struggled  in  vain  against  it. 
What  a  stride  from  the  first  reform  to  the  last,  and  what  a 
simple  instrument  has  the  advance  of  science  substituted  for 
the  swords  of  Runnymede, — ' '  representation  or  no  taxation ! ' ' 
We  have  some  pride  in  reflecting  who  first  taught  the  obstinate 
Brunswick  that  stem  doctrine,  and  enforced  it  with  stout 
hearts  and  strong  hands. 

" Manus  hcec  inimica  tyrannis, 


Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem.*' 

In  a  country  where  the  majority  makes  the  law,  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  anticipate  the  principle  in  which  any  advocate  of 
popular  authority  w^ould  enforce  his  theory  of  representation. 
It  of  course  resolves  itself  into  the  true  end  of  government, 
which,  as  we  all  agree,  is  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

"Could  it  be  shown  that  irresponsible  power  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual  is  productive  of  greater  good  to  the  com- 
munity than  any  other  description  of  authority,  every  wise  man 
would  be  its  supporter  and  advocate.  On  the  same  principle, 
could  it  be  proved  that  such  an  arrangement,  as  placed  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  persons,  who  were  not 
to  be  accountable  for  the  use  which  they  made  of  it,  is  recommended 
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by  a  superiority  in  beneficial  results  over  every  other  political  sys- 
tem, a  wise  nation  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  It  would  be  no 
valid  objection  that  it  is  unjust  to  give  one  man  irresponsible  power 
over  his  fellows,  or  a  number  of  men  uncontrolled  authority  over 
the  rest." 


"This,  then,  is  to  be  the  universal  criterion  in  matters  of  public 
concern,  the  test  of  forms  of  government,  as  well  as  of  particular 
plans  of  representation,  and  of  laws  emanating  from  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  We  are  not  to  be  decided  in  our  choice  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  political  system  conferring  equal  privileges,  or 
by  that,  of  its  bestowing  them  on  some  descriptions  of  people,  and 
withliolding  them  from  others.  Whatever  is  the  arrangement  sub- 
mitted to  our  option,  it  is  to  be  preferred,  on  proof  being  adduced 
that  notwithstanding  its  inequalities  and  partialities,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  for  the  community. 

"This  view  of  the  subject  relieves  us  from  all  the  vague  declama- 
tion about  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  which  has  become  the  con- 
ventional language  of  almost  all  people  struggling  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  It  is  a  natural  right  (says  one)  that  every 
man  of  mature  age  and  sound  mind  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  not  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  rule.  It 
is  an  inalienable  right  belonging  to  all  men,  (says  another,)  that 
they  shall  not  be  taxed  without  being  represented. 

"Now  a  natural  and  inalienable  right,  whatever  these  terms  may 
imply  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them,  is  one,  the  exercise  of 
which,  if  it  is  not  of  a  neutral  character,  (that  is  to  say,  of  no  im- 
portance,) is  either  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  community.  If 
the  enjoyment  of  it  is  beneficial,  the  right  will  be  left  undisturbed, 
should  it  be  already  existing,  and  will  be  confeiTed,  if  not  exist- 
ing, on  the  principle  of  utility  here  maintained.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  privilege  or  mode  of  action  is  injurious  to  the  community, 
of  what  consequence  is  it  that  it  can  be  dig-nified  by  the  name  of 
natural  right  *?  For  a  nation  to  insist  on  the  privilege  of  acting 
in  some  particular  manner,  inconsistent  with  its  own  welfare,  or 
in  other  words,  on  the  right  of  doing  itself  harm,  would  be  folly. 
Whether,  therefore,  a  country  should  have  a  representative  govern- 
ment— whether  every  man  of  sound  mind  and  mature  age  should 
have   a   voice   in   the   election   of   the   legislature — whether   no   one 
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should  be  taxed  without  being  represented;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  supreme  and  irresponsible  power  should  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  monarch,  to  govern  and  tax  his  subjects  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion; are  points  to  be  determined  by  the  effects  of  these  several 
arrangements  on  the  public  welfare,  and  not  by  a  vague  affirmation 
that  certain  specified  privileges,  modes  of  action,  or  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, are  natural  and  inalienable  rights;  language,  which,  when 
closely  examined,  will  prove  destitute  of  any  precise  meaning. 

"According  to  the  doctrine  here  advocated,  if  a  representative  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  kinds,  it  must  be  on  the 
ground  that  it  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  community  more  ef- 
fectually than  any  other.  That  it  is  fully  entitled  to  a  preference 
for  this  reason,  will  not  require  any  long  deduction  to  prove." 

We  had  occasion  in  our  last  number  *  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  this  jargon  of  natural  and  inalienable  rights ^  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  men  who  claim  to  set 
them  up  as  controlling  and  overriding  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  very  constitution  of  society.  It  seems  to  be  imagined  by 
some  that  a  social  system  can  be  maintained  under  the  hostile 
influence  of  a  power  above  and  beyond  the  laws,  and  which  is 
excepted  out  of  the  general  compact,  under  which  every  thing 
is  surrendered  to  the  common  good.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the 
haranguers  of  the  French  Revolution  have  greatly  mystified 
themselves  and  mankind  in  this  matter.  The  author  of  the 
treatise  before  us,  has  shown  how  difficult  the  strong  intellect 
of  Burke  found  it  to  throw  off  the  entanglement  of  this  false 
phraseology.  After  quoting  from  the  "Reflections  on  the 
Revolution, ' '  he  adds, 

"There  never  was  a  finer  struggle  than  that  which  is  presented 
in  this  passage,  between  a  strong  mind  and  an  impracticable  or 
unmanageable  term.  Burke  evidently  saw  the  substantial  merits 
of  the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  his  view  was  con- 
tinually crossed,  and  his  thoughts  embarrassed,  by  an  undefined 
notion  of  natural  right.  Through  the  whole  of  his  earlier  writings, 
there  is   a   great   abhorrence  of  what  he   calls   'abstract   politics;' 

*  Am.   Quar.  Rev.,  June,   1836.     Art.  VI. 
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and  in  his  declamations  and  argiiments  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, his  hoiTor  of  'metaphysical'  politics,  is  still  more  strongly 
marked.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  bandied 
about  in  France,  his  arguments  are  in  the  main  sound;  but  after 
an  attentive  study  of  his  works,  any  one  conversant  with  later  writ- 
ers, will,  I  think,  perceive  that  he  never  attained  to  a  full  and  per- 
fect view  of  the  truth,  that  utility  is  the  sole  proper  foundation 
and  criterion  of  political  arrangements.  He  had  continual  percep- 
tions, clear  and  strong,  that  utility,  or  'convenience'  as  he  tenns 
it,  is  at  once  the  proper  basis,  and  the  test  of  measures  and  insti- 
tutions; yet  his  mind  still  recurred  to  natural  right  as  another  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  might  be  placed,  or  by  which  they  might  be 
tried,  although  he  would  in  general  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Thus  in  one  passage  he  says,  'the  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from 
the  full  rights  of  men,  each  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer  any 
artificial  positive  limitation  upon  those  rights,  from  that  moment, 
the  wliole  organization  of  government  becomes  a  consideration  of 
convenience/  ^' 

Granting  the  necessity  of  a  check  upon  power  when  dele- 
gated, and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  delegation  by  a  imi- 
versal  participation  in  its  administration,  (a  proposition  uni- 
versally true  in  our  own  times, )  it  requires  no  very  long  train 
of  reasoning  to  show  that  the  required  check  is  best  found  in 
the  responsibility  to  his  principal,  of  the  agent  to  whom  au- 
thority is  entrusted. 

"As  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  legislative  power  must  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few;  and  as  the  few  possessing  it  will  be 
tempted  in  a  thousand  ways  to  sacrifice  the  public  good  to  their 
own  private  interest,  it  becomes  essentially  necessary  to  place  them 
in  such  a  position  that  their  own  interest  and  the  public  good  shall 
be  identified.  The  simple  expedient  which  effects  this  is  to  make 
the  office  of  legislator  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  people.  If  his 
power  were  iiTesponsible,  if  it  were  subject  to  no  direct  control, 
if  the  improper  exercise  of  it  were  not  followed  by  evil  consequences 
to  the  possessor,  it  would  be  inevitably  abused;  the  public  good 
would  be  neglected,  and  his  own  habitually  preferred;  but  by  the 
simple   expedient   of  rendering  the   continuance   of   his  power  de- 
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pendent  on  his  constituents,  his  interest  is  forced  into  coincidence 
with  theirs.  Any  sinister  advantage  which  he  might  derive  from 
the  power  entrusted  to  him,  would  cease  with  the  loss  of  his  office, 
and  he  would  have  no  inducement  to  pui'sue  an  advantage  of  that 
kind,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  unavoidably  subjected  himself  to  dismissal. 
Such  is  the  general  theory  of  political  representation." 

And  such,  we  may  add,  are  its  true  philosophical  principles, 
to  which  every  hour's  progress  in  political  science  and  the 
history  of  mankind  gives  additional  support.  Even  as  we 
write,  news  has  arrived,  that  the  lords  have  thrown  out  the 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  a  step,  the  full  extent  of  which 
we  are  too  distant  to  appreciate,  but  which  is  out  of  all  ques- 
tion in  contravention  of  the  interests  of  those  for  whose  good 
they  profess  to  legislate.  The  remedy  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  is  nothing  less  than  a  threatened  civil  war.  Hear  Col. 
Napier — 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  true  question  is,  whether  corporation  re- 
form shall  be  extended  to  Ireland,  but  whether  the  house  of  lords 
or  the  house  of  commons,  shall  govern  in  England — whether  the 
will  of  the  people  of  England  shall  stand,  or  the  will,  the  corrupt 
will,  of  some  crazy  and  factious  peers  shall  henceforth  be  per- 
manent in  this  country?  This  is  to  my  apprehension  the  true  ques- 
tion, and  the  Irish  corporation  refonn  is  but  a  limb  of  it — a  sub- 
ject on  which  to  commence  the  business  of  agitation — aye,  and  a 
very  good  subject  to  begin  the  battle  with  the  lords."  Speech  at 
Bath,  May,  1836. 

We  do  not  quote  a  political  harangue  on  this  subject,  from 
any  prudish  affectation  of  republican  disgust  at  the  existence 
of  hereditary  legislators,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  straws 
which  show  which  w^ay  the  wind  of  popular  feeling  is  blowing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Men  W'ith  ribands  and 
crosses  are  still  men,  and  the  conduct  of  the  peers  is  a  good 
proof  of  it.  They  now  form  a  constituent  branch  of  the  Brit- 
ish government;  whether  for  good  or  evil  it  is  for  the  British 
people  to  decide,  not  for  us.     How  long  they  will  continue  to 
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do  so  with  their  present  high  immunities,  it  does  not  require 
much  perspicacity  to  determine.  Not  that  we  believe  they  are 
to  be  demolished  by  any  fierce  and  sudden  concussion — (the 
English  nation  is  too  wise  and  sober  for  such  mad  outrages)  — 
but  their  order  will  become  naught  by  a  gradual  decadence. 
They  are  paving  the  way  to  their  own  contempt.  A  few  crea- 
tions, like  Queen  Anne's,  of  new  nobility,  an  attack  upon  the 
laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  some  hard  blows  at  the 
church,  and  finally  an  elective  peerage  or  patents  for  life,  and 
the  end  will  be  accomplished.  How  often  have  the  peers  suc- 
cessfully tried  this  very  experiment  of  withstanding  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  British  government?  We  cannot  recollect  a 
single  instance,  and  we  can  name  many  to  the  contrary.  Yet 
will  they  never  learn  that  concession  is  one  thing,  and  yielding 
to  necessity  another.  They  rejected  the  Catholic  bill  over  and 
over  again,  yet  finally  were  obliged  to  pass  it.  They  rejected 
the  reform  bill,  and  great  was  the  glorification  of  the  tory 
prints  thereon.  Within  one  month  after,  it  was  carried  in  the 
house  of  lords  without  any  important  alteration.  So  soon  did 
they  succumb.  They  dared  not,  and  they  dare  not  now,  risk 
the  refusal  of  the  supplies  which  persistence  in  opposition 
would  inevitably  produce.  It  would  be  like  tampering  with 
thunderbolts.  Besides,  they  are  not  merely  exposed  to  the 
efi'ect  of  popular  impulses;  they  may  be  the  victims  of  pre- 
rogative. They  are  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone. 
They  can  be  overlaid  at  any  moment  by  their  own  order.  Is 
it  improbable  that  the  prerogative  will  be  so  exerted  ?  It  was 
equally  so  in  the  days  of  Lord  Oxford  and  of  Mr.  Pitt — yet,  if 
we  rightly  remember,  the  measure  was  executed  under  both 
those  ministers.  A  similar  proceeding  was  in  contemplation 
at  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill.  However  this  may  be,  if 
political  reasoning  is  worth  any  thing,  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  house  of  lords,  whether  it  be  a  circumstance  to  be  desired 
or  regretted,  seems  likely  soon  to  be  modified,  not  as  we  said 
before,  by  any  furious  attack,  but  by  legitimate  constitutional 
means. 
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^'The  fundamental  principles  then,"  continues  Mr.  Foster,  "on 
which  the  system  of  representation  rests,  are,  that  the  proper 
object  of  all  political  power  is  the  benefit  of  the  community;  and 
that  the  uniform  exercise  of  political  power,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  can  be  depended  upon  only  when  it  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  people  themselves." 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  objections,  ''that  the  people 
may  not  be  determined  in  their  choice  of  their  representatives 
by  the  interest  which  they  have  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lative body,"  and  that  ''they  may  not  possess  the  requisite 
degree  of  knowledge  to  make  a  right  choice."  In  other  words, 
that  they  may  not  have  either  will  to  pursue,  or  knowledge  to 
comprehend,  what  is  their  true  interest  in  the  business  of  dele- 
gation. The  author  confesses  the  possibility,  in  a  rich  and 
artificial  society,  of  overcoming  this  interest,  which  is  fre- 
quently remote  and  ill-defined,  hy  the  seducement  of  a  nearer 
advantage.  A  man  may  be  bribed  by  a  five  pound  note  paid 
in  hand  or  intimidated  by  a  threat  of  immediate  pecuniary 
loss,  into  voting  for  a  candidate  whose  parliamentary  course 
can  at  the  utmost  affect  his  present  interests  only  to  the  extent 
of  five  pence,  whatever  may  be  its  influence  on  the  liberties 
of  his  posterity.  In  our  own  country  the  short  period  of  serv- 
ice, the  ballot,  and  the  great  extension  of  the  elective  franchise, 
relieve  us  from  any  apprehension  on  this  score. 

"And  even  supposing  the  worst  to  happen,  supposing  the  many 
to  be  thus  grossly  cajoled  and  perverted  by  the  few,  yet  with  a 
tolerably  well-constituted  electoral  body,  it  can  be  only  to  an  im- 
perfect and  partial  extent:  the  sinister  purpose  can  never  be  com- 
pletely caiTied  into  effect,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem will  be  vindicated.  For,  with  what  view  do  the  few  bribe  and 
intimidate  the  many*?  Plainly  to  have  their  own  way.  It  could 
be  no  advantage,  therefore,  to  the  many  to  give  them  their  own 
way,  without  obliging  them  to  employ  such  means,  especially  as 
their  attempts  can  never  completely  and  universally  succeed:  in 
other  words,  how  imperfectly  soever  the  representative  system  may 
work,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  dispense  with  it,  and  yield  up 
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entirely  and  unreservedly  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  what,  with  all 
their  wealth  and  power,  they  can  only  partially  obtain,  where  that 
system  is  interposed  between  them  and  their  object. 

"With  regard  to  the  second  objection  above  referred  to,  which 
alleges  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  people  will  have  adequate 
knowledge  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  them  under  a  system 
of  political  representation,  it  may  be  observ^ed,  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  noticed  as  weakening  their  interest  in 
the  direction  of  their  votes,  bring  the  business  which  they  have  to 
perform  more  within  the  scope  of  their  intelligence  and  ability. 
As  electors,  they  are  not  required  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of 
complicated  political  questions,  but  on  the  fitness  of  individuals  for 
the  duties  of  legislation,  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the  manner  in 
which  a  candidate  may  have  discharged  the  trust  previously  con- 
fided to  him.  The  elements  out  of  which  they  have  to  form  their 
opinion  are  comparatively  simple  and  obvious.  Talents,  integrity, 
and  reputation,  are  things,  in  some  degree,  cognizable  by  all.  There 
are  similar  gTounds  for  judging  in  this  case,  as  there  are  in  choos- 
ing a  lawyer  to  plead  a  cause,  or  a  physician  to  treat  a  disease. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  electors  are  ignorant,  they  will  be  liable  to 
be  deluded  by  a  simulation  of  estimable  qualities;  the  more  ig- 
norant they  are,  the  more  liable  will  they  be  to  fall  into  the  snares 
of  imposition.  For  a  time,  unprincipled,  crafty,  and  impudent 
pretensions,  may  prevail, — genuine  merit  may  be  overlooked  and 
rejected;  but  it  is  not  likely,  except  amongst  the  rudest  people, 
that  mistakes  of  this  nature  will  be  of  great  extent,  or  of  long 
endurance;  and  should  it  prove  to  be  otherwise,  the  evil  must  be 
submitted  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  paramount  advantages  in  which 
the  system  is  fruitful. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  people  will  always  exercise  their  control  over  the  government 
for  their  own  good.  They  may  sometimes  err  from  a  perverted 
mil,  and  oftener  from  defective  knowledge:  it  is  needful  only  to 
show,  that  where  they  have  this  control,  their  happiness  will  be 
more  uniformly  consulted,  and  more  extensively  promoted,  than 
where  they  are  without  it.  If  any  one  expects  that  any  regulations 
of  civil  society  will  effectually  keep  out  impure  motives,  put  down 
all  corrupt  actions,  and  with  uniform  success  prevent  injurious 
measures,  or  that  an  ignorant  community  can  be  as  well  governed 
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as  an  enlightened  one,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  of  his  own 
nature.  This  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  most  effectual  expe- 
dients for  accomplishing  these  beneficial  ends  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to." 

The  evil  which  threatens  most  the  usefulness  if  not  the  pur- 
ity of  the  franchise  in  a  republican  government,  does  not  come 
in  the  shape  of  bribery  or  ignorance;  it  arises  from  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  popular  names,  and  the  artful  obtru- 
sion of  them  by  every  aspirant  who  is  in  search  of  suffrages. 
Such  names  are  like  the  red  cross  on  the  collar  or  the  sleeve  of 
the  crusaders, — they  cover  and  conceal  every  political  enor- 
mity. When  a  measure  or  a  man  comes  to  be  advocated 
merely  because  the  former  has  received  the  sign-manual  of 
the  reigning  demagogue,  or  the  latter  has  signified  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  popular  idol  by  his  pot  of  incense  and  his 
three  genuflexions,  there  is  an  end  to  free  government.  We 
do  not  object  to  party  banners.  Put  terms  on  them — whig  or 
tory — democrat  or  federalist — cavalier  or  roundhead — right, 
centre,  left;  the  milieu  or  the  mountain.  Put  emblems  on 
them  if  you  will ;  a  sword  or  a  crucifix,  an  eagle  or  a  leopard, 
a  cap  or  a  crown ;  any  thing  but  a  chain, — and  we  will  make 
our  choice  among  them.  Festoon  them  with  mottoes — garland 
them  with  flowers,  the  rose,  the  shamrock,  or  the  lily,  at  your 
will ;  but  let  us  gaze  upward  from  the  earth  at  no  human  effi- 
gies— let  us  sail  with  no  carved  puppet-work  of  hero  or  demi- 
god at  the  prow.  Washington  struck  his  image  from  the  na- 
tional coin,  and  substituted  that  of  Liberty.  A  parasite  of 
the  modem  Washington  carries  his  master's  semblance  on  the 
beak  of  a  gallant  ship.  We  pray  that  the  stars  in  his  ensign 
may  not  give  place  to  ''the  rising  sun."  Ccesarem  vehit,  and 
like  Caesar's  ferryman,  doubtless,  he  keeps  a  stout  heart.  But 
where  is  this  marshalling  and  modelling  per  verba  ynagistri, 
this  mummery  of  countersigTis  used  for  a  night  or  a  year,  with 
no  object  but  to  serve  as  the  shibholeth  of  a  camp,  where  the 
term  is  of  the  tongue  only,  and  carries  no  meaning  save  as  a 
symbol,  which  a  man  may  use,  and  fight  under  and  vote  un- 
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der  without  pledging  himself  to  one  single  principle,  to  end  ? 
What  is  to  be  the  result  of  a  system  of  politics  where  party 
belief  and  party  action  depend  upon  the  spleen  or  the  humour 
of  a  single  man, — it  may  be  of  a  weak  or  a  wicked  man — as 
the  tides  obey  that  "mother  of  mischief,"  the  moon — it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  answer.  The  suffrage  which  is  given  to  a 
mere  name  is  the  suffrage  of  a  slave.  It  is  of  worse  augury 
than  whole  hosts  of  foreign  invaders.  What  Gaul  and  Cartha- 
ginian could  not  do  for  Rome,  was  effected  by  a  bloody  mantle 
— the  exuvice  of  a  carcase.  The  black  Duke  of  Alva,  with 
Spain  and  the  inquisition  at  his  back,  met  a  voluntary  deluge. 
It  was  a  Prince  of  Orange  that  dyed  his  purple  in  the  blood 
of  the  De  Witts. 

The  business  of  a  legislative  assembly  is  to  make  laws,  and 
this  is  the  case  even  when  that  assembly  consists,  as  in  some 
small  democracies,  of  the  whole  community.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  a  popular  democracy  and  a  representative  govern- 
ment, monarchical  and  republican,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the 
latter  the  legislature  is  a  deliberative  body.  Save  in  a  very 
small  community  indeed,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for 
the  universal  democracy  to  participate  in  a  debate.  The  laws 
must,  in  such  a  case,  be  made  in  the  closet  and  carried  by  ac- 
clamation ;  a  process  not  altogether  consistent  with  modern  no- 
tions of  legislation.  The  previous  question,  that  safe,  secure, 
undebatable  ground,  would  settle  every  thing.  There  would 
be  no  jus  et  norma  loquendi,  no  coughing  down  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  abroad ;  no  theatre  for  * '  fiery  spirits ' '  to  rave  in,  or  for 
stupid  spirits  to  prose  in,  at  home.  By  what  fiction  all  the 
inane,  ill-digested,  drouthy  statesmanship  which  now  circu- 
lates through  this  country ;  all  the  speeches  of  the  Smiths,  the 
Browns,  and  the  Jenkinses,  which  now  load  ''the  wings  of 
mighty  winds,"  and  extra  folios,  would  then  find  vent,  we 
know  not.  Democracy  would  dumfound  logocracy  with  an 
everlasting  gag-law.  We  congratulate  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  no  such  fate  awaits  him.  We  congratulate  our- 
selves that  no  such  fate  awaited  the  distinguished  author  of  a 
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''speech  that  was  to  have  been  delivered,"  and  that  his  fave 
Lucina  proved  successful  on  a  memorable  occasion  with  a 
guardian  of  the  press,  though  it  availed  not  with  the  high 
functionary  who  presided  over  the  house. 

"The  peculiar  advantages  of  oral  discussion  are,  that  from  the 
number  and  variety  of  minds,  simultaneously  handling  the  subject, 
it  is  rapidly  turned  on  all  sides  and  scrutinized  in  every  part;  and, 
secondly,  that  a  state  of  clear-sightedness  is  produced  in  the  under- 
standing, which  is  seldom  to  be  purposely  created,  and  is  only  the 
occasional  visitant  of  the  closet.  In  the  process  of  debate,  the  doubt 
which  hung  over  the  mind  clears  away,  the  information  wanting 
and  searched  for  in  vain  is  supplied,  the  absurdity  before  unno- 
ticed is  made  palpable,  the  fond  conceit,  blown  up  by  seme  partial 
experience,  melts  into  air,  the  attention  is  animated,  and  the  per- 
ception sharpened  by  the  alternate  exposition  and  reply,  attack 
and  defence.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  if  a  number  of  men, 
with  adequate  information,  come  together,  and  freely  discuss  a 
subject  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  they  will  aiTive  at  a  truer  con- 
clusion than  the  same  men  could  attain,  in  the  same  time,  by  any 

other  means." 

********** 

"There  are,  it  is  tine,  many  disadvantages  attending  discussions 
in  public  assemblies.  The  passions  are  brought  more  into  play, 
and  matters  of  mere  personal  concern  are  mixed  up  with  the  merits 
of  the  question.  The  desire  for  coming  at  the  truth  is  exceedingly 
apt  to  be  lost  in  the  wish  to  avenge  some  mortification,  or  to  make 
a  display  of  oratorical  power;  and  the  measure  which  may  be  in 
discussion  is  almost  smothered  under  the  prolixity  of  debate.  This 
is  a  fault  in  public  assemblies,  which  nothing  but  the  growing  sense 
and  intelUgence  of  the  age  can  repress.  The  habit  of  haranguing 
at  gTeat  length,  as  now  practised,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  fonni- 
dable  impediments  to  public  business  with  which  wise  statesmen 
have  to  contend.  Nor  do  the  time  which  it  may  be  said  to  destroy 
rather  than  to  occupy,  and  the  important  business  which  it  occa- 
sions to  be  neglected,  form  the  only  points  to  be  considered.  Those 
who  are  curious  in  speculating  on  the  influence  of  habits  on  the 
character  of  the  mind,  must  be  aware  that  a  practice  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  inoperative  on  the  mental  constitution.     It  has  unques- 
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tionably  the  effect  of  constantly  diverting  the  mind  from  the  effort 
to  form  a  decision  on  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  and  directing 
it  to  those  considerations,  which  are  likely  to  excite  admiration,  and 
applause,  and  sympathy  in  the  audience— in  one  word,  of  making 
it  superficial.  The  intellect  thus  comes  to  be  habitually  engaged, 
not  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  but  in  searching  out  animating  topics, 
brilliant  points,  striking  figures,  plausible  rather  than  solid  argu- 
ments, every  form  of  sentiment  and  expression  which  will  tell  on 
the  feelings  of  the  hearers." 

********** 

"There  seems  to  be  an  inveterate  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
that  the  essence  of  statesmanship  consists  in  the  faculty  of  pour- 
ing forth  an  unlimited  torrent  of  words;  that  he  is  the  wisest  and 
greatest  politician,  who  is  the  readiest,  the  most  prolix,  and  most 
dexterous  debater. 

"Nothing  can  well  be  more  erroneous  than  this  conclusion.  Speak- 
ing in  public  is  a  habit,  and  there  are  few  men,  wise  or  unwise, 
who  could  not  become  ready  speakers  by  practice.  It  is  true,  that 
amongst  men  equally  trained  and  accustomed  to  the  public  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions,  a  difference  in  point  of  fluency  may  generally 
be  observed :  some  possess  the  faculty  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
while  others  are  as  remarkably  deficient  in  it;  but  if  we  examine 
into  the  qualities  of  mind  which  are  the  causes  of  this  difference, 
we  shall  probably  discover  nothing  to  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween soundness  of  judgment  and  fluency  of  speech. 

"Facility  of  expression  appears  to  depend  very  much  on  the  pre- 
dominant mode  in  which  the  ideas  are  associated.  If  an  individ- 
ual's thoughts  are  principally  connected  together  by  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  and  superficial  resemblance — by  those  casual  ties, 
in  a  word,  which  usually  prevail  in  the  mental  trains  of  people  little 
accustomed  to  reflection,  he  possesses  within  himself  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  a  great  talker.  One  idea  perpetually  suggests  another, 
and  as  they  all  seem  equally  dependent,  and  there  is  no  reference 
to  any  particular  point  on  which  the  whole  series  is  to  be  brought 
to  bear,  or  at  all  events  a  very  loose  reference,  no  cause  exists  why 
the  speaker  should  terminate  his  oration,  except  what  the  impa- 
tience of  his  audience  supplies;  or  except,  perhaps,  the  failure  of 
his  own  physical  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  speakei^s  ideas 
on  any  subject  rise  in  his  mind  because  they  are  logically  depend- 
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ent,  because  they  are  strictly  connected  with  the  question  before 
him,  they  are  self -circumscribed  within  determinate  bounds;  a  few 
words  will  frequently  be  sufficient  to  present  them  to  the  hearer; 
and  as  every  thought  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  conclusion  intended 
to  be  proved,  the  process  will  naturally  be  brief. 

^'It  will  be  found  by  every  one  who  fairly  tries  the  experiment, 
that  the  tendency  of  close  thinking  is  to  clear  away  all  rubbish  from 
the  road  lying  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  question  before  the  mind  arranges  itself  in  perspicu- 
ous order  in  the  course  of  long  and  steady  contemplation,  the  acces- 
soiy  ideas  which  have  mixed  themselves  up  with  it,  and  been  at 
once  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  confusion,  will  fall  away. 
The  great  staple  of  long  and  tedious  dissertations  is  iiTelevant  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  most  people  are  absorbed 
in  business  for  want  of  method;  *  and  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
justness,  that  most  speakers  are  prolix,  for  want  of  order  and 
arrangement  in  their  conceptions.  Accordingly  we  find  that  men 
of  analytic  understandings,  who  discern  most  clearly  the  distinc- 
tions of  ideas  or  objects,  are  not  in  general  copious  speakers;  they 
are  not  apt  to  have  a  crowd  of  ideas  rushing  on  their  minds  and 
struggling  to  find  expression,  often  much  more  to  the  entertain- 
ment than  to  the  instruction  of  the  hearer.  They  see  too  distinctly 
what  relates,  and  what  does  not  relate,  to  the  subject,  to  make  long 
orations.  'Propter  hoc  quoque,'  says  Quintilian,  'interdum  videntur 
indocti  copiam  habere  majorem,  quod  dicunt  omnia:  doctis  est  et 
electio,  et  modus.'  f 

"If  we  wish  for  an  example  of  a  mind  of  this  description,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  Franklin.  In  almost  every  respect 
he  presents  a  contrast  to  the  eloquent  English  declaimer,  whose  pic- 
ture the  reader  has  just  had  placed  before  him.  Simple,  direct, 
cool,  clear-sighted,  and  judicious,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  philosopher  should  be  a  prolix  speaker.  His 
was  an  intellect  that  would  put  the  whole  pith  of  an  ordinary  ora- 
tion into  a  single  sentence.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, that  as  an  orator,  Franklin  was  remarkably  abstemious. 

"  'I  served,'  says  the  former  statesman,  Svith  General  Washing- 
ton in  the  legislature  of  Virginia  before  the  revolution,  and  during 

*  Madame  Roland's  Appeal. 

t  De  Institutione  Oratoria,  lib.  11. 
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it  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  congress.  I  never  heard  either  of  them 
speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but  the  main  point  which 
was  to  decide  the  question.  They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great 
points,  knowing  that  the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.' "  * 

********** 

"The  orators  of  the  American  cong:ress  seem  to  have  profited 
little,  either  by  the  example  or  by  the  precepts  here  held  out  to 
them.  It  surely  must  be  some  misconception  of  the  nature  already 
described,  some  misapprehension  'that  the  extemporaneous  arrange- 
ment of  sentences  is  eloquence,  and  that  eloquence  is  wisdom,' 
which  draws  our  transatlantic  oratory  to  so  unparalleled  a  length. 
We  are  told  by  a  recent  traveller,  that  an  oration  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  is  not  uncommon  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  usual  style  of 
speaking  is  loose,  rambling,  and  inconclusive.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  to  make  a  speech  of  that  length  to  the  point,  is  im- 
possible." 

Modem  legislative  assemblies,  particularly  those  of  Amer- 
ica, seem  to  have  turned  debate,  the  essence  of  which  is  brevity, 
point,  and  a  rapid  presentation  of  striking  arguments,  into 
declamation,  which  is,  in  its  nature,  turgid  and  elaborate,  only 
fitted  for  the  lower  kinds  of  popular  oratory.  After  a  measure 
has  been  minutely  sifted  in  committee,  it  is  presumptuous  in 
a  deputy  to  keep  a  nation  waiting  on  his  long  periods  for  two 
or  three  days  together.  Some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions ever  settled  in  the  British  parliament  have  been  decided 
in  a  single  sitting.  If  we  rightly  remember,  the  reform  bill 
occupied  but  three  days  of  debate  in  its  passage  through  the 
house  of  commons  and  its  rejection  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
act  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  fire  in  New  York,  a  very 
simple  matter,  hung  in  the  American  congress  three  months, 
and  caused  half  a  dozen  long  speeches.  Those  darling  con- 
stitutional scruples  which,  south  of  a  certain  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, have  caused  so  many  good  and  long  words  to  be  inter- 
changed, are  the  grand  hobbies  of  American  discussion.  The 
improvement  of  Bean  Creek  has  carried  many  a  scrupulous 

*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  vol,  i,  p.  50. 
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senator  into  the  outermost  regions  of  metaphysics  and  rights — 
m  onuie  voluhilis  cevum — over  all  the  mazes  of  the  social  com- 
pact. The  theory  of  state  rights  never  begins  this  side  the 
deluge,  or  stops  short  of  doomsday.  No  man  ought  to  ad- 
dress the  congress  of  the  United  States  until  he  has  thought 
out  his  subject.  Words  ought  to  be  the  signs  of  ideas  in  such 
an  assembly,  not  mere  sounds,  confusing  or  concealing  thought. 
He  who  ''has  not  time  to  be  brief,"  should  at  least  have  the 
grace  to  be  silent.  We  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  deny  the 
importance  of  the  tacit  parliamentary^  regulation,  by  which  a 
stupid  or  tedious  speaker  in  England  is  prevented  from  im- 
peding the  public  business,  and  we  are  decided  advocates  of 
an  occasional  "cheer."  An  orator  ought  to  know  w^hen  he 
carries  the  house  with  him.  Something  must  be  done  at  home 
by  the  renovation  of  our  congressional  rules,  or  the  adoption  of 
new  checks  to  bring  back  discussion  within  its  legitimate  limits. 
Speeches  delivered  at  Washington  to  tell  upon  the  professional 
influence  of  a  member  from  a  distant  state,  or  to  make  an  elec- 
tioneering pamphlet,  are  a  vile  abuse.  A  standing  order,  that 
no  member  shall  consume  more  than  two  hours  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  subject,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
house,  might  induce  windy  orators  to  take  something  for 
granted.  Why  should  every  man  who  utters  the  words  "Mr. 
Speaker, ' '  make  them  the  preface  of  a  long  oration  ?  What  a 
length  of  tail  has  that  little  kite  hoisted  from  the  earth  towards 
the  recipient  of  lost  things,  the  moon! 

We  question  very  much  if  the  bar  (whence  most  of  our  legis- 
lators come)  is  the  true  school  of  parliamentary  eloquence. 
We  once  heard  a  distinguished  advocate  say,  pointing  to  a 
crowded  auditory,  whom  for  two  or  three  hours  he  had  been 
interesting  and  amusing,  that  so  much  of  his  speech  was  "for 
the  galleries."  Men,  moreover,  who  address  juries,  aside 
from  their  ad  captandum  oratory,  deem  it  necessar^^  to  illus- 
trate and  enlarge  to  a  most  tedious  extent.  Manj^  clients  make 
the  length  of  their  counsel's  harangue  the  test  of  its  merit. 
The  very  extent  of  an  American  lawyer's  employment,  combin- 
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ing,  as  it  does,  the  various  departments  of  a  profession  which, 
elsewhere,  are  distributed,  causes  him  to  neglect  that  discipline 
of  the  mind,  w^hich  a  public  speaker  ought  always  to  undergo. 
Possessed  of  the  strong  point  of  his  case,  he  deems  the  mode  of 
presenting  it  of  minor  importance.  Hence  it  is  frequently  il- 
logical and  desultory.  Either  the  speech  is  forgotten  in  the 
argument,  or  the  argument  in  the  speech.  The  author  of  the 
essay  before  us  deems  it  important  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  should  be  without  professions  or  occupations. 
The  main  argument  for  this  position  is  obvious  enough,  and 
in  England  it  may  be  practicable  that  legislators  shall  be  leg- 
islators merely,  though  hitherto  it  has  not  been  found  so. 
Here  it  obviously  is  otherwise.  While  the  residence  provi- 
sions are  in  force,  the  men  (of  proper  character)  could  not  be 
found.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  class  will  long  be  want- 
ing. It  will  certainly  be  difficult  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our 
native  oratory  for  a  long  time  to  come,  though  we  do  trust  it 
may  be  made,  as  education  and  the  means  of  improvement  ad- 
vance, more  pointed,  forcible,  and  direct.  Our  practical  legis- 
lators are  the  least  practical  speakers  on  earth. 

A  word  more  on  the  subject  of  debate,  properly  so  called, 
and  as  distinguished  from  declamation.  The  two  terms  ap- 
pear to  us  to  characterize  two  opposite  systems ;  the  one,  that 
of  Great  Britain,  during  the  palmy  days  of  her  parliamentary 
greatness  and  strength,  the  other,  that  of  France  in  every 
stage  of  her  legislative  history.  A  tribune,  a  register,  and  a 
written  harangue,  seem  to  us  more  appropriate  to  a  body  of 
academicians  than  to  an  assemblage  of  statesmen;  and  we 
never  have  been  able  to  contemplate  Mirabeau  or  Chateau- 
briand, the  one  with  his  pocket  full  of  clubbed  metaphors,  and 
the  other  with  his  ready-made  charlatanisms,  three  days  old,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  category  with  Fox,  or  even  that  clever 
debater,  Mr.  Tiemey.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  French 
deputy  w^ho  excelled  at  a  reply,  or  even  at  a  retort,  although 
we  have  read  exceeding  good  arguments  from  the  pen  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  very  poetical  and  beautiful  effusions  de- 
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livered  from  the  tribune  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  French  legislature,  let  us 
adopt  it  with  all  its  checks.  If  men  are  to  declaim  upon  a  sub- 
ject, instead  of  discussing  it,  let  them  give  a  pledge  that  they 
will  declaim  knowingly,  by  previously  registering  their  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  A  member  would  be  ashamed,  after  promising 
a  week  beforehand  to  speak  to  the  order  of  the  day,  to  deliver 
a  desultory  and  feeble  harangue.  The  excuse  of  want  of  prep- 
aration, or  want  of  time  for  it,  could  not  avail  him.  We  might 
avoid,  too,  some  of  the  intemperate  and  injudicious  language, 
and  the  occasional  personalities,  which  now  do  us  discredit. 
Honourable  gentlemen  would  hardly  call  names  in  anticipation. 
Personalities  are  seldom  premeditated — they  generally  spring 
out  of  the  heat  of  debate,  and  we  may  add,  too,  that  they,  for 
the  most  part,  die  with  the  occasion  that  gives  them  birth. 
Until,  therefore,  that  evil  grows  more  enormous,  we  hold  it 
no  sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  advantage  of  the  parlia- 
mentary practice  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country.  An 
occasional  duel  (generally  bloodless,  however,)  is,  indeed,  a 
bad  commentary  upon  the  calmness  with  which  public  affairs 
should  be  discussed,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States ; 
and  until  we  witness  at  home  a  scene  similar  to  that  recorded 
with  so  much  naivete  by  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,*  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a  new  system,  however  we  may  be  desirous  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  old  one.  Clubs  have  been  brandished 
on  the  stairs  of  the  capitol — when  daggers  are  unsheathed 
within  it,  change  will  be  desirable,  even  should  it  not  be  in- 
evitable. 

In  treating  the  relation  of  constituent  and  representative, 
our  author  goes  largely  into  the  theory  of  "instructions"  and 

*  Most  readers  will  recollect  the  cardinal's  amusing  account  of  the 
scuflBe  with  Rochefoucault,  at  the  entrance  of  the  grand  hall  of  the  par- 
liament house,  when  the  latter  caught  him  by  the  neck  between  the  fold- 
ing-doors, and  vociferated  to  De  Coligni  and  De  Ricouse  to  come  and 
despatch  him.  It  was  a  curious  interview^  to  be  held  in  the  temple  of 
justice  between  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  a  great  moral  phi- 
losopher. 
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''pledges,"  which  latter  are  but  previous  instructions.  We 
have  read  with  much  attention  the  efforts  of  some  distin- 
guished American  statesmen  to  place  their  defence  of  the  right 
of  instruction  on  firm,  or  even  plausible  grounds.  The  as- 
sumption, at  the  foundation  of  their  argument,  that  the  rep- 
resentative is  a  mere  special  attorney,  seems  to  us  the  very- 
thing  to  be  proved.  The  reason  for  deputing  power  is  not 
simply  the  physical  one  that  the  constituency  cannot  exercise 
it,  but  also  that  they  cannot  exercise  it  judiciously.  Their  pur- 
suits and  studies  are  in  another  direction.  The  attempt  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  man  whom  they  have  chosen,  involves 
no  less  an  absurdity,  therefore,  than  this,  that  wanting  the 
requisites  to  act  themselves,  they  do  not  want  the  requisites  to 
indicate  the  action  of  another  upon  the  same  subjects.  The 
intervention  of  this  supposed  reserved  power,  by  each  separate 
constituency,  would,  moreover,  puzzle  and  confuse  all  united 
action  for  general  ends.  If  instructions  are  of  any  force, 
the}^  must  be  imperative,  and,  upon  a  complicated  measure, 
they  might  be  modified  by  so  many  local  interests  that  no  grand 
object  could  be  achieved.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
legislature  is  a  part  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
that  its  measures,  when  sanctioned  by  the  executive,  become 
the  laws  of  the  land,  requiring  no  ratification  from  the  people. 
The  check  upon  the  abuse  of  power  is  the  same  with  both 
branches,  to  wit,  the  recurrence  of  the  period  of  election.  Un- 
der the  confederation,  the  matter  presented  a  very  different 
aspect.  There  the  great  council  was  literally  a  congress,  in 
the  original  signification  of  the  term.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  a  readier  mode  of  subverting  the  federal  constitution 
than  would  be  discovered  in  the  universal  admission  and  prac- 
tice of  this  doctrine  of  instructions ;  for,  to  our  view,  it  substi- 
tutes the  principle  of  simple  democracy,  with  all  the  momen- 
tary-  caprices  and  fluctuations  of  popular  will  simulated  into 
irregular  action,  for  the  great  American  discovery  of  a  rep- 
resentative republic  in  which  time  is  an  essential  element  and 
of  which  a  written  compact  is  the  fundamental  law. 
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^^A  deputy  to  a  legislative  assembly  has  something  more  to  do 
than  to  receive  and  execute  the  instructions  of  his  constituents; 
and  they,  on  their  parts,  even  if  they  had  not  something  more  to 
do  than  to  render  themselves  competent  to  direct  his  conduct,  could 
not  be  in  possession  of  all  the  requisite  information  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  process  of  legislation 
has  shown,  that  he  is  not  sent  to  the  legislature  to  be  the  passive 
instrument  of  their  wishes,  a  mere  index  to  record  the  movements 
of  the  political  wheel-work  behind :  he  has  a  business  assigned  to 
him,  which  he  must  study  with  especial  attention,  and  in  the  trans- 
action of  which  his  position  confers  on  him  peculiar  advantages. 
That  position  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  e^^dence  on  every  public  question,  of  hear- 
ing the  conflicting  arguments  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and 
of  submitting  his  own  views  to  the  ordeal  of  unrestrained  discus- 
sion and  general  scrutiny. 

"If  he  fully  and  faithfully  discharge  his  duty,  the  same  result 
will  follow  in  this  case  as  in  every  other  case  where  individuals 
engage  in  pursuits  requiring  habitual  application:  he  will  acquire 
an  intelligence  and  skill  in  regard  to  the  business  entrusted  to  him, 
beyond  those  of  his  fellow-men  otherwise  employed.  Unless  the 
principles  of  the  human  mind  are  different  in  this  matter  from 
what  they  are  in  all  others,  he  will  attain  a  more  enlightened,  cor- 
rect, and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  questions  which  come 
before  him  in  his  official  capacity,  than  the  constituent  body  who 
appointed  him  could  possibly  attain  in  time  to  instruct  him  how 
to  decide,  engrossed  as  the  members  of  it  are  with  other  pursuits, 
and  more  intensely  interested  in  other  questions.  As  a  physician, 
whose  time  and  attention  and  faculties  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
art  of  healing,  cannot  without  injury  be  restricted  in  his  treatment 
of  disease  by  the  views  and  desires  of  the  patient  who  requires  his 
assistance,  although  they  may  be  very  properly  taken  into  consid- 
eration; so  to  the  political  representative,  unshackled  by  instruc- 
tions, must  be  left  the  discretion  of  acting  according  to  his  own 
views  of  the  public  welfare,  provided  we  would  obtain  the  specific 
benefit  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

"There  are  then  two  distinct  reasons  why  the  representative 
should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  in  the  determina- 
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tion  of  those  political  questions  which  come  before  him,  mifettered 
by  any  instructions  from  his  constituents. 

"1.  He  is  a  member  of  an  assembly,  which,  as  the  last  section  has 
shown,  must  possess  peculiar  advantages  for  conducting  the  process 
of  legislation. 

"2.  By  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  public  matters,  he  must 
acquire  a  greater  insight  into  them  at  the  time  of  decision  than  the 
majority  of  his  constituents  from  whom  instructions  would  proceed. 

"To  control,  by  instructions,  the  representative  deputed  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  supreme  assembly,  would,  in  fact,  be 
tantamount  to  adopting  the  plan,  already  shown  in  the  last  section 
to  be  ineligible,  of  performing  the  preliminary  part  of  legislation  in 
a  number  of  local  assemblies  instead  of  the  national  assembly,  with 
the  additional  inconsistency  of  setting  the  national  legislature  on  the 
investigation  and  discussion  of  questions  already  determined  by  other 
bodies.  It  would  be  deputing  men  to  discuss  measures  of  public 
policy,  under  the  condition  that  their  deliberations  should  have  no 
influence  on  the  determination  of  the  measures  discussed.  If  you, 
the  constituents,  will  not  tnist  the  business  of  examination  to  the 
supreme  assembly,  do  it  avowedly  yourselves,  and  let  that  assembly 
meet  merely  to  enact  or  register  what  you  have  decided  upon ;  but  if 
you  devolve  the  task  of  examination  upon  a  deliberative  body,  do  not 
commit  the  absurdity  of  determining  for  it  the  result  to  which  it 
must  come. 

"The  inconsistency  of  giving  instructions  to  their  representatives 
may  not  strike  any  single  constituency,  who  merely  look  at  their 
own  case.  To  them  it  will  appear  that  they  are  guiding  only  one 
vote  in  an  assembly  where  there  is  the  utmost  latitude  of  decision; 
that  they  are  fixing  only  one  point  amidst  universal  mobility ;  but  the 
incongruity  will  manifest  itself  when  they  reflect,  that  what  is  right, 
in  this  matter,  for  one  body  of  individuals,  must  be  right  for  all ;  that 
it  is  a  question  regarding  a  general  principle,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence of  adopting  the  general  principle  would  be,  that  as  each  indi- 
vidual member  would  come  pinned  down  by  instructions,  the  whole 
legislative  assembly  would  meet  together  to  examine  and  deliberate 
about  measures,  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  which  was  already  fixed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  affected  by  their  deliberations. 
"The  only  plausible  objection  to  this  argument  is,  that  although 
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the  plan  of  leaving  the  representative  unfettered  by  instructions, 
would  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion for  forming  an  enlightened  conclusion,  it  would,  at  the  same 
time,  leave  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  pleasure,  which  might 
be  adverse  to  the  public  interest:  that  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good  involves  two  elements, — a  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  and  a  dis- 
position to  promote  it ;  the  last  of  which  would  not  be  secured  by  suf- 
fering the  representative  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  and  discretion. 

"The  answer  to  this  objection  is  not  one  that  requires  much  re- 
search. In  the  affair  of  political  delegation  we  must  place  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  in  others,  and  run  a  certain  degTee  of  risk,  as  we 
are  obliged  to  do  in  other  transactions.  It  would  doubtless  be  well, 
if,  in  this  and  all  other  affairs  in  which  we  are  concerned  collectively 
or  individually,  we  who  possess  the  completest  desire  on  evei-y  point 
to  secure  our  own  good,  possessed  also,  on  every  point,  the  completest 
knowledge  how  to  attain  it.  But  we  are  not  so  fortunate;  and  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  calculation  in  each  ease,  where  our  own  ability 
fails,  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
others,  to  whom  our  welfare  must  unavoidably  be  a  subordinate  con- 
sideration, and  whom  we  must  connect  with  our  interests  by  some 
factitious  tie.  Whenever  we  employ  a  man  to  do  what  his  superior 
knowledge  enables  him  to  do  better  than  ourselves,  it  is  because  the 
superiority  of  his  knowledge,  combined  with  his  weaker  disposition  to 
promote  our  interest,  will,  on  the  whole,  produce  a  better  result  than 
our  inferior  knowledge,  coupled  with  our  stronger  disposition.  So 
it  is  when  we  appoint  a  political  deputy;  we  can  obtain  the  benefit 
of  his  services  only  by  encountering  the  risk  of  trusting  him.  The 
advantage  we  look  for  at  his  hands,  is  incompatible  with  retaining 
the  direction  of  his  conduct. 

"The  security  which  we  have  that  he  will  act  rightly,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  It  lies  in  the  responsibility  under  which  he  is 
placed,  and  this  is  the  other  great  point  to  be  remarked  in  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  constituents.  We  have  seen  what  he  has  to  do 
for  them,  the  general  nature  of  the  duties  which  he  has  to  discharge, 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his  position ;  and  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider in  what  sort  of  responsibility  the  security  they  have  upon  him, 
that  he  will  be  regulated  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  by  proper 
views,  consists. 

"The  specific  security  which  they  have  is  obviously  the  power  of 
dismissing  him,  immediately  or  ultimately,  from  the  office;  in  actual 
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practice,  it  is  the  power  of  setting  him  aside  at  the  first  election  which 
may  take  place.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
degree  of  intensity  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  responsibility  of 
a  representative,  and  to  the  circumstances  by  which  that  intensity 
is  regulated.  Our  present  business  is  merely  to  describe  of  what  the 
responsibility  is  composed;  and  it  is  manifestly  composed  of  the  con- 
sequences which  his  constituents  can  inflict  upon  him. 

''This  liability  to  dismissal  is  indeed  not  the  only  consideration  at 
work  on  the  mind  of  the  representative  to  keep  him  in  the  line  of 
duty:  there  are,  besides,  his  own  virtuous  feelings,  his  regard  for 
the  esteem  of  his  friends,  his  desire  of  approbation,  his  fear  of  public 
opinion,  and  other  principles  contributing  to  the  same  end :  but  how 
inefficacious  all  these  are,  without  the  specific  liability  to  lose  his  seat, 
may  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  those  English  representatives  under  the 
old  system,  who  commanded  a  place  in  parliament,  by  their  wealth 
or  station,  with  as  much  certainty  as  they  hired  a  house  or  purchased 
an  estate.  There  can  be  no  reliance  that  he  will  be  kept  in  the  line  of 
duty  by  any  or  all  of  these  other  principles  alone:  but  when  the 
master  principle  is  in  operation,  all  these  subordinate  ones  will  act 
with  augmented  efficacy. 

"It  is  not,  then,  to  the  power  of  instructing  their  representative, 
that  constituents  are  to  look  for  an  assurance  that  his  efforts  will  be 
faithfully  applied  to  the  public  serv^ice,  for  that  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  most  enlightened  legislation;  but  it'  is  to  the  power 
of  reducing  him  from  the  elevation  to  which  their  suffrages  have 
raised  him.  What  properly  belongs  to  them  is  not  a  power  of  direct- 
ing, but  of  checking;  not  a  power  of  previous  dictation,  but  a  power 
of  reward  and  punishment  on  a  review  of  what  he  has  done.  The 
object  to  be  obtained  is  not  to  compel  the  representative  to  decide 
agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  his  constituents,  for  that  would  be  com- 
pelling him  often  to  decide  against  his  better  judgment;  but  it  is  to 
force  him  to  decide  with  a  single  view  to  the  public  good,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  his  intelligence.  It  is  by 
leaving  him  unshackled  with  positive  instructions,  while  he  is  sub- 
ject to  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  the  opinion  of  his  constituents,  that 
the  end  in  view  is  to  be  accomplished,  of  bringing  into  action,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature,  the  greatest  practicable  quantity  of 
intelligence,  under  the  guidance  of  the  purest  disposition  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community." 
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"In  the  whole  series  of  transactions  implied  in  political  representa- 
tion, it  is  not  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  few  that  prevails ;  it  is  the 
general  intelligence,  the  intelligence  of  the  majority,  of  the  many.  It 
is  the  general  intelligence  of  the  constituents  that  selects  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  is  the  general  intelligence  of  the  representatives 
that  determines  the  character  of  the  laws  enacted,  and  the  measures 
of  public  policy  pursued.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that 
if  the  constituents  were  to  instruct  their  representatives,  their  in- 
structions, bearing,  as  they  must  inevitably  do,  the  stamp  of  their 
average  intelligence,  would  virtually  impose  the  views  of  a  less  intel- 
ligent body  on  one  of  greater  information  and  judgiuent." 

The  following  brief  passage  well  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
representative  pledges : — ■ 

"To  send  a  man  to  parliament  bound  to  vote  positively  for  a  par- 
ticular measure,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to  render  useless  all 
enquiry,  all  collection  of  facts,  comparison  of  opinions,  and  exercise 
of  his  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  to  withdraw  all  motive  for  intel- 
lectual exertion.  It  is  to  say  to  him,  'We  send  you  to  a  place  where 
you  will  have  access  to  a  great  deal  of  infonnation,  to  many  instruc- 
tive documents,  and  to  much  oral  evidence;  where  you  will  hold 
communication  with  some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  of  the  country, 
iand  hear  them  unfold  their  arguments  and  explain  their  opinions ;  and 
where  your  mind  will  be  necessarily  called  into  vigorous  action,  if 
you  are  properly  alive  to  the  duties  of  your  situation :  but  recollect, 
that  although  in  this  process  unknown  fa«ts  may  be  discovered,  new 
trains  of  reasoning  developed,  established  errors  exploded,  and  in- 
veterate misconceptions  dissipated;  although  in  a  word,  new  light 
may  break  in  on  your  understanding,  we  insist  on  your  making  no  use 
of  it,  we  insist  on  your  pennitting  it  to  have  no  influence  on  your 
vote.  To  show  our  disinterestedness,  we  insist  on  your  not  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  any  such  fresh  infonnation,  but  that  you  shall  decide 
at  all  events,  and  at  all  risks,  in  the  manner  pre-appointed.  In  an 
age  distinguished  for  inquiry  and  progTessive  knowledge,  we  send 

you  to  a  deliberative  assembly  without  the  power  of  deliberation.'  " 

****** 

"But,  whatever  objections  conscientious  individuals  might  have  to 
pledges,  or  promises  to  vote  in  a  prescribed  manner,  they  could  not 
reasonably  object  to  an  explicit  declaration  of  opinions  on  those 
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subjects  which  would  come  before  them  in  their  legislative  capacity. 
The  upright  candidate  would  unreservedly  communicate  the  actual 
condition  of  his  mind  on  political  questions.  It  may  be  urged,  in- 
deed, that,  amidst  the  variety,  complexity,  and  magnitude  of  these 
questions,  a  candidate  might  feel  himself  in  a  state  of  indecision  on 
some  important  points:  he  might  not  be  able,  in  regard  to  some  of 
them,  to  arrive  at  any  conclusive  views,  and  the  method  here  recom- 
mended might  force  him  into  rash  and  premature  declarations.  This 
supposed  case,  however,  presents  only  an  imaginary  difficulty.  If 
he  is  really  undecided  on  any  question,  his  proper  course  of  conduct 
is  the  simplest  in  the  world ;  he  has  only  to  say  that  he  is.  Nothing 
can  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  electors,  but  to  learn  the  states  of 
his  mind,  and  his  doubtfulness  on  any  point  is  one  of  those  states 
which  it  is  wished  to  know.  All,  therefore,  that  he  has  to  do  in  a 
case  of  this  nature  is,  to  declare  that  he  has  not  formed  a  settled 
opinion ;  and  if,  fortunately,  he  has  to  deal  with  sensible  men,  he  will 
lose  no  gTound  in  their  esteem  on  account  of  any  suspense  or  hesi- 
tation which  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  conflicting  argu- 
ments on  the  question,  and  not  from  sheer  ignorance  of  matters  within 
ordinary  reach.  If  he  has  to  deal  with  unreasonable  men,  he  must 
submit  to  the  consequences.  Should  he  lose  his  election,  he  will  pre- 
serve his  self-respect.  Let  no  one  expect  to  combine  the  incompat- 
ible advantages  of  an  honest,  straightforward  course,  and  of  a 
hollow,  insincere  conduct. 

"It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  held  out  as  a  sort  of  discreditable  thing, 
that  a  man  should  not  have  made  up  his  mind  on  all  public  questions ; 
but  every  one  who  has  examined  for  himself,  knows,  that  doubt  and 
hesitation  must  be  the  frequent  result  of  intricate  enquiries.  So  far 
from  these  mental  conditions  reflecting  any  discredit  on  the  candi- 
date, it  may  be  affirmed,  with  little  fear  of  contradiction,  that  con- 
sidering the  new  facts  which  are  hourly  brought  to  light,  the  better 
methods  adopted  of  recording  and  classifying  them,  and  the  hitherto 
dimly  seen  or  undiscovered  principles  daily  evolved  by  thinking  men, 
an  openness  to  conviction  from  novel  information  and  additional  ex- 
perience, is  an  essential  quality  in  the  legislator  of  a  free  country. 

^'A  settled  set  of  opinions  on  public  questions,  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  immutability  and  supported  by  an  orderly  array  of  arguments 
trained  and  disciplined  for  the  purpose,  may  be  very  convenient  for 
the  demagogue  or  the  hereditary  politician,  but  would  be  a  poor 
preparation  for  a  man  who  has  to  sift  the  evidence  and  examine  the 
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conflicting  considerations  of  those  difficult  inquiries,  which  form  the 
principal  business  of  a  modem  statesman." 

We  are  sure  that  nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  philosoph- 
ical than  the  whole  of  Mr.  Foster's  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  engagements  to  constituents;  and  we  exceedingly  re- 
gret that  it  is  extended  to  a  length  which  forbids  its  extraction 
entire.  Perhaps  such  persons  as  have  read  Burke's  masterly 
argument  on  the  same  subject,  in  his  speech  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  with  distrust  (a  distrust  not  very  unnatural  in  those 
who  deem  him  a  traitor  to  the  popular  cause) ,  may  accept  with 
more  favour  that  of  an  Englishman  who,  without  suspicion  of 
selfish  or  sinister  ends,  dares  to  stake  a  reputation  not  wholly 
undistinguished  upon  the  advocacy  of  a  reform  founded  on 
American  example,  and  comprising  the  ballot,  a  reduced  par- 
liament, triennial  elections,  provincial  legislatures,  and  an  ex- 
tended suffrage.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bias  of  Burke's 
mind,  in  view  of  the  frightful  excesses  it  was  his  lot  to  wit- 
ness (the  speech  at  Bristol,  however,  was  delivered  while  he 
was  committed  to  uncompromising  whiggism,  and  long  before 
the  French  revolution),  no  similar  one  can  be  suspected  in  a 
radical  reformer  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  affirm  the  controlling 
obligation  of  instructions,  to  reply,  that  in  America  there  is  no 
constitutional  penalty  for  their  neglect;  and  that,  as  we  said 
before,  there  is  a  constitutional  inconvenience  in  their  admis- 
sion. The  tacit  understanding  which  is  sometimes  alleged  is 
an  assumption.  Choice  is  fixed  upon  one  individual  rather 
than  another,  in  consequence  of  the  tenor  of  his  political  life, 
and  his  general  qualifications.  At  least  it  is  so  in  theory.  At 
the  north,  especially,  many  a  delegate  never  addresses  his  con- 
stituents, either  orally  or  through  the  press.  The  endeavour 
to  entangle  the  conscience  of  a  representative  with  implied 
obligations,  is  a  desperate  resource  of  party :  in  fact  it  is  only 
upon  some  vexed  party  question  that,  lashed  by  the  newspaper 
press,  the  constituency  thinks  of  the  power  of  instruction  at 
all.     The  mighty  right  is  asleep  while  matters  flow  evenly. 
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Men,  then,  leave  their  legislators  to  make  their  laws,  as  they  do 
their  judges  to  administer  them.  It  is  in  fact  the  party  press, 
under  the  control  or  influence  of  sinister  and  sometimes  illegiti- 
mate influences,  that  meddles  thus  with  the  level  course  of  con- 
stitutional legislation.  It  is  an  old  trick.  Caligula  used  the 
stylus  to  despatch  a  refractory  Senator. 

In  America,  the  prescribed  qualifications  for  legislative  serv- 
ice respect  only  age,  residence,  and  citizenship.  In  England 
there  is  a  property  qualification,  requiring  a  freehold  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  boroughs,  and  twice  that  sum  for 
counties.  In  France,  the  pajnnent  of  direct  taxes,  amounting 
to  five  hundred  francs  per  annum,  and  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
constitutes  eligibility  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  author 
of  the  essay  before  us,  would  reject  the  property  qualification 
altogether;  and  disqualify  all  persons  engaged  in  active  pur- 
suits. He  also  considers  the  age  fixed  in  the  French  charter 
as  sufficiently  early  for  the  commencement  of  a  legislative 
career ;  although  Fox  and  Pitt  both  entered  the  house  of  com- 
mons under  their  majority.  Perhaps  the  highest  benefit  of 
aristocratical  nomination,  in  England,  has  been  to  make  par- 
liament a  school  for  the  higher  order  of  legislators.  The  pro- 
duction of  two  such  statesmen  and  orators  as  we  have  named, 
would,  at  any  rate,  go  far  towards  sanctioning  the  anomaly. 
Preliminary  to  this,  however,  is  the  general  question,  whether 
any  qualifications  should  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"When  men  make  laws,  they  are  usually,  perhaps  always,  in  a 
fitter  state  of  mind  for  discerning  what  qualifications  are  requisite 
for  an  office,  than  when  they  are  engaged  in  considering  the  merits  of 
actual  candidates  for  it.  In  the  heat  of  a  personal  contest  the  want 
of  such  qualifications  may  be  neglected,  although  the  parties  who 
overlook  the  deficiency  would  feel,  in  the  coolness  of  reflection,  the 
paramount  necessity  of  requiring  them.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  at 
the  outset,  while  the  matter  is  merely  an  abstract  question,  and  before 
any  personal  or  party  consideration  can  come  into  play,  to  fix  on 
such  quaUfications  as  are  at  once  highly  desirable,  and  susceptible  of 
being  predetennined  and  enforced  by  enactment.     On  examination,  it 
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will  be  found  that  those  qualifications  which  can  be  thus  prescribed 
are  necessarily  very  few.  To  be  determined  beforehand,  they  must 
admit  of  being  precisely  defined;  and  m  order  that  they  should  be 
enforced,  the  possession  of  them  must  be  accurately  ascertainable,  and 
(what  is  implied  in  that)  not  easy  to  be  counterfeited.  Age,  sex, 
sanity  of  mind,  and  freedom  from  convicted  guilt,  and,  perhaps  we 
may  add,  freedom  from  the  occupation  of  a  trade  or  profession, 
appear  to  be  circumstances  of  this  class.  The  possession  of  any  spec- 
ified amount  of  property  does  not.  A  man  may  be  rich  one  day  and 
poor  another,  without  any  loss  of  fitness  or  ability  to  fill  the  office 
of  representative;  the  possession  of  a  specified  amount  of  property 
cannot  always  be  exactly  ascertained,  and  the  requirement  of  the  law 
can  be  so  readily  evaded  by  the  creation  of  a  factitious  ownership 
as  to  make  it  a  nullity. 

"The  present  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons is  notoriously  evaded,  and  has,  probably,  never  kept  half  a 
dozen  men  out  of  parliament  since  it  existed.  If  any  have  owed  their 
exclusion  to  this  cause,  they  have  been  just  such  as  ought  to  have 
been  admitted  in  preference  to  any  other ;  such  as  were  more  scrupu- 
lously conscientious  than  the  generality  of  their  species.  The  regula- 
tion has,  therefore,  been  positively  injurious,  in  regard  to  any  effect 
which  it  may  have  had  in  sifting  one  description  of  men  from  another ; 
while,  in  attempting  that  object,  it  has  given  rise  to  perjury,  or  to 
something  approaching  to  it,  and  thus  done  what  all  restrictions  which 
can  be  successfully  evaded  inevitably  do,  lowered  public  morality. 
When  we  first  look  at  this  requirement,  it  appears  to  have  something 
whimsical  on  its  surface.  The  legislators  who  imposed  it  seem  to  say 
to  the  electors,  'We  have  resolved  that  we  will  not  suffer  you  to  vote 
for  any  candidate  who  is  not  m  possession  of  freehold  property  worth 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  To  have  a  representative  in  par- 
liament who  had  less  than  this  amount  of  this  particular  description 
•of  property,  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  we  therefore  will  not 
permit  him  to  sit,  although  you  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  depute 
him.  In  other  respects  we  thmk  you  competent  to  use  your  own 
discretion.  We,  consequently,  do  not  prohibit  you  from  delegating 
a  gambler,  a  dininkard,  a  fool,  a  seducer  of  innocence,  an  uneducated, 
illiterate,  or  ignorant  interloper,  a  liar,  or  a  swindler.  If  you  can 
make  up  your  minds  to  choose  representatives  of  this  character,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  we  cannot  entrust  you  with  the  perilous 
discretion  of  selecting  a  poor  man,  however  virtuous  or  able :  nor  can 
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we  confide  to  you  the  dangerous  privilege  of  fixing  your  choice  on  a 
man,  however  large  his  income  may  be,  who  possesses  nothing  but 
such  evanescent  property  as  leasehold  estates,  canals,  railroads,  public 
funds,  manufactories,  machinery,  and  ships.  The  danger  which 
would  arise  from  your  choosing  a  virtuous  and  highly-gifted  poor 
man,  or  the  estimable  owner  of  even  immense  personal  property,  so 
infinitely  transcends  that  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  selecting 
the  most  abandoned  profligate,  that,  while  we  permit  you  to  follow 
your  inclination  in  the  latter  case,  we  most  rigorously  prohibit  you 
from  exercising  any  option  in  the  former.' " 

****** 

"A  law,  disqualifying  men  from  sitting  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
on  account  of  possessing  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
might  be  defended  on  better  grounds  than  that  which  excludes  indi- 
viduals on  account  of  their  indigence.  The  possessors  of  extraor- 
dinary^ wealth  have,  in  the  first  place,  little  sympathy  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Accustomed  to  command  their  gratifications, 
to  have  every  thing  presented  to  them  almost  as  the  wish  for  it  rises 
in  their  minds,  and  to  view  their  fellow-creatures  as  inferior  beings, 
existing  to  contribute  to  their  enjoyment,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
enter  into  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  individuals  hourly  struggling  in 
the  world,  some  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  some  for  the  preserv^ation 
of  their  position  in  society. 

"But  not  only  have  eminently  rich  men  little  sympathy  with  others, 
but  they  are  deficient  in  another  point — in  habits  of  intellectual 
exertion  and  application  to  real  business.  Mental  efforts  are  not 
made  without  inducements,  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  rich 
man's  desires  are  gratified,  leaves  him  bare  of  motives  to  overcome 
the  vis  inertice  of  a  luxurious  condition.  It  is  by  no  means  needful, 
however,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  to  exclude  by  law  either  the 
poor  or  the  rich,  of  any  degree,  from  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  No 
very  poor  man,  it  may  be  added,  would  be  chosen  in  any  circumstances, 
unless  he  were  distinguished  by  remarkable  qualities ;  and  no  very  rich 
man  would  offer  himself,  under  a  proper  system  of  representation, 
unless  he  were  prepared  to  yield  his  time  and  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

"Among-st  the  qualifications  enumerated  as  legitimate  subjects  of 
predetermination  by  law,  the  only  ones  to  which  it  seems  necessary  to 
advert  more  at  length,  are  ag'e  and  freedom  from  other  occupation. 
It  is  of  indisputable  importance  that  a  legislator  should  be  of  mature 
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age,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  practice  which  implies  the  con- 
trary. How,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  a  young  man,  however 
gifted  with  original  abilities,  and  instructed  and  disciplined  by  edu- 
cation, understand  those  complicated  and  difficult  questions  which 
fonn  the  proper  business  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature?  That 
depth  of  knowledge  and  solidity  of  judgment  which  are  necessary  for 
the  full  consideration  and  discreet  determination  of  such  questions, 
can  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  the  thought  and  experience  of  years. 
It  is  easy  for  a  young  man  to  catch  the  popular  doctrines  of  the 
day,  and  expound  them  with  force  and  eloquence;  but  it  is  not  in 
the  range  of  possibility  that  he  should  make  the  subjects  fully  his 
own,  understand  all  their  bearings,  see  all  their  consequences,  and  be 
completely  aware  of  the  modifications  which  may  be  requisite  to  adapt 
them  to  use.  In  legislation,  as  in  other  arts,  there  is  a  tact,  a  nicety 
of  judgment,  an  intuitive  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  things, 
a  wisdom  which  age  indeed  does  not  always  bring,  but  which  age  alone 
can  bestow.  If  the  period  of  maturity  for  the  legislative  office  were 
fixed,  by  law,  much  higher  than  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  the  practice  of  this  country,  great  advantage  would  result  from  the 
exclusion  of  men  of  unripe  minds,  who  now  occupy  seats  which  ought 
to  be  filled  with  senatoi's  prepared  for  the  office  by  a  long  course  of 
study  and  reflection." 

It  is  but  just  to  add  the  author's  argument  upon  the  re- 
maining qualification,  although,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  it  can  be  of  no  practical  application  in  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  this  nation  retains  her  present  sys- 
tem of  laws,  and  the  forms  of  opinion  consequent  upon  it. 

"But  there  is  a  qualification  of  even  still  gTeater  importance  than 
maturity  of  years;  and  that  is,  freedom  from  all  other  serious  or 
momentous  occupation — a  qualification  hitherto  completely  neglected. 
In  common  life,  we  should  never  dream  for  a  moment  of  entrusting 
any  affairs,  which  required  incessant  attention,  much  research  after 
knowledge,  and  much  thought,  to  a  man  whose  time  and  mind  were 
already  fully  occupied  with  other  matters.  And  yet  what  private 
affairs  are  there  that  demand  more  time,  research,  and  thought,  than 
the  business  of  legislation? 

"It  is  true,  that,  as  hitherto  conducted,  a  casual  attention  to  it  has 
enabled  the  legislator  to  escape  without  any  high  degree  of  blame; 
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and  it  may  possibly  be  contended,  that,  provided  a  small  number  of 
the  membei-s  of  the  legislature  devote  themselves  to  the  work,  the  rest 
will  be  of  as  much  service  as  can  be  required,  if  they  give  the  nation 
the  benefit  of  their  judgment  on  what  others  devise;  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  clever  men,  although  the  chief  part  of  their  time 
is  devoted  to  the  labours  of  a  profession.  A  delusive  representation 
of  this  kind  would  hardly  need  exposure,  had  not  it  been  recently  in- 
sisted on  in  a  quarter  entitled  at  least  to  the  deference  of  refutation. 

"A  slight  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  every  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  ought  to  be  an  effective  one,  and  devote  to  its 
business  the  principal  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 

"All  experience  proves,  that  a  numerous  legislative  assembly  is  an 
evil :  the  smaller  the  number  of  members,  if  they  can  do  the  work,  the 
better ;  and,  to  obtain  this  advantage,  it  is  essential  that  every  member 
should  attend  during  the  appointed  hours  of  meeting,  and  take  an 
active  and  efficient  part  in  the  business.  To  give  any  individual  the 
power  of  absenting  himself  habitually,  occasions  the  necessity  of  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  members  otherwise  sufficient.  But  this  is 
not  the  most  pernicious  effect.  Unless  he  is  present  during  the  whole 
of  the  sittings,  he  can  be  no  competent  judge  of  the  questions  which  he 
has  to  decide ;  and  the  chances  are  that  his  vote  will  do  mischief,  inas- 
much as  it  must  be  given  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  misapprehension. 
Is  it  in  the  faintest  degree  conceivable,  that  the  most  gifted  individual, 
after  having  been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  a  profession,  after 
having  had  his  faculties  jaded  or  perplexed  by  the  intricacies  of  the 
law,  or  by  the  calculations  and  anxieties  of  commerce,  can  be  in  a 
condition  of  mind  fitted  to  take  an  adequately  cool,  keen,  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  a  momentous  political  question,  to  weigh  the 
evidence  conflicting  and  multifarious,  and  to  estimate  all  the  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  enter  into  the  determination. 

"To  have  a  great  number  of  members  who  cannot  or  will  not  take 
a  fair  share  of  the  business  of  the  assembly,  merely  that  they  may 
drop  in  at  the  close  of  a  debate  to  dispose  of  questions  by  an  aye  or 
no — questions  which  they  thus  cannot  be  in  a  proper  intellectual  con- 
dition to  decide— seems  an  expedient  to  determine  that  by  a  mob, 
which  ought  to  be  determined  by  a  senate;  to  fling  to  chance  or  caprice 
or  prejudice  what  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  careful  and  mature  de- 
liberation. It  is  no  wonder,  that,  under  a  system  admitting  of  such 
practices,  the  constituent  bodies  have  fancied  it  to  be  their  business 
to  instruct  those  whom  they  depute.     Such  practices,  in  fact,  take 
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away  all  force  from  the  arguments  adduced  to  show  that  instruc- 
tions are  inappropriate  and  injurious. 

"If  the  most  thoughtless  mind  will  dwell  a  few  moments  on  the 
subject,  it  cannot  fail  to  perceive  both  the  importance  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  which  the  legislator  undertakes.  Its  importance 
needs  no  illustration.  Powerless  as  government  is  to  create  happi- 
ness, there  is  scarcely  a  day  in  our  lives,  the  enjoyments  of  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  which  may 
not  be  embittered  by  one  of  its  heedless  errors.  The  difficulty  of  the 
task  is  not  less  than  the  importance.  Political  science  is  perhaps 
that  department  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  requires  the  gTeatest 
powers  of  mind,  and  the  intensest  application.  Its  facts  are  multi- 
farious and  complicated,  often  anomalous  and  contradictory,  and  de- 
manding the  guidance  of  clear  principles :  its  principles  are  many  of 
them  abstruse,  and  to  be  developed  only  by  long  and  close  processes  of 
reasoning;  and  the  application  of  these  principles  requires  the  sa- 
gacity of  quick  observation  and  long  experience.  The  whole  business 
calls  for  that  familiarity  of  mmd  with  the  subject  which  can  be  the 
result  of  nothing  but  habitual  daily  devotion  to  it. 

''In  making  laws,  too,  not  only  is  there  a  demand  for  powers  of 
mind  to  cope  with  the  disorder  and  complication  of  facts,  and  the 
abstruseness  of  reasoning,  but  there  ought  to  be  also  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  language,  that  nice  and  delicate  instrument  of  thought  and 
communication,  by  the  clumsy  handling  of  which  so  much  confusion 
and  uncertainty  is  yearly  produced  in  legislative  enactments.  Every 
word  in  a  law  is  of  importance ;  every  sentence  ought  to  exhibit  that 
perfectness  of  expression,  which  is  to  be  looked  for  only  from  the 
skill  and  caution  of  undistracted  minds.  Well  might  Bentham  ob- 
serve, that  the  words  of  the  law  ought  to  be  weighed  like  diamonds. 

"Is  this,  then,  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  exhausted  profes- 
sional man  in  what  should  be  his  hours  of  recreation?  Can  such  a 
one  be  competent  to  a  task  hard  enough  for  the  mind  which  comes  to 
it  every  day  with  all  its  vigour  fresh,  all  its  perspicacity  undimmed, 
its  spirit  of  activity  unworn,  and  its  feelings  of  interest  unabsorbed"? 
Is  the  refuse  of  an  individual's  time  and  abilities  what  a  people  are 
to  be  content  with  from  a  representative  to  whom  they  confide  the 
determination  of  measures,  in  which  their  prosperity  is  deeply  impli- 
cated ?  Is  this  sufficient  for  governing  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  ? 
And  why  should  the  electors  place  such  men  in  parliament?  Why 
should  they  choose  individuals,  whose  time  is  avowedly  and  unavoid- 
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ably  engTossed  by  their  private  pursuits?  And  why,  above  all,  should 
they  prefer  men  so  occupied  to  those  who  are  entirely  at  leisure,  and 
who,  in  a  country  like  this,  are  eveiy  where  to  be  found?" 

****** 

"In  carrying  such  a  disqualification  into  effect  (and  of  the  judi- 
ciousness of  doing"  it  by  law  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with 
some  diffidence,  from  a  dread  of  superfluous  legislation),  the  range 
of  selection  left  to  the  constituent  body  would  doubtless  be  narrowed ; 
but  it  is  of  little  avail  to  have  the  power  of  choosing  public  servants 
who  have  not  time  to  perform  their  duties;  and  the  range  of  choice 
might  be  expanded  again,  by  the  obvious  expedient  of  annexing  a 
salai-y  to  the  office  of  representative.  In  truth,  this  expedient  seems 
to  be  required  at  all  events,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
ablest  men,  and  to  give  the  greatest  intensity  to  the  motives  which 
impel  the  mind  of  the  legislator  to  apply  itself  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
t^sk,  as  well  as  to  enhance  the  vigilance  of  the  constituent  body,  by 
teaching  them  the  value  of  his  services,  and  of  their  own  suffrages, 
in  a  way  which  the  dullest  amongst  them  can  understand.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  men  of  energetic  and  comprehensive  minds, 
trained  to  vigorous  personal  and  intellectual  exertion,  but  who  are 
obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  pursuits  yielding  a  profitable  return, 
and  are  consequently  at  present  either  excluded  from  the  legisla- 
ture, or  are  mere  ciphers  in  it,  would  be,  with  all  their  faculties,  at 
the  command  of  the  public.  Men  of  this  description,  so  gifted,  and 
so  placed  above  private  cares,  would  be  invaluable:  for,  instead  of 
giving  that  lazy,  gentlemanly  attention  to  public  questions,  which,  in 
their  own  apprehension  at  least,  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  unpaid  representatives  living  in  luxurious  opulence;  or 
that  casual  and  intermitting,  and  brief  attendance  on  their  duties, 
which  is  all  that  professional  practitionei^s  can  bestow,  they  would 
make  their  legislative  functions  the  business  of  their  lives.  Stren- 
uous intellectual  exertion,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  extraordinary 
minds  to  w^hich  it  is  a  pleasure,  as  severe  corporeal  exercise  is  to  a  man 
of  gTeat  muscular  strength,  is  irksome,  and  seldom  habitually  under- 
taken without  a  powerful  external  motive.  It  is  surely  policy  in  a 
nation  to  furnish  this  motive  for  due  application  to  national  affairs. 

"To  set  against  these  advantages  there  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
the  expense.  On  the  most  liberal  calculation,  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling  would  effect  the  object;  and  every  one  must  own  that 
this  would  be  mere  dust  in  the  balance,  when  placed  against  the  bene- 
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fits  to  be  derived  from  substituting  masteriy  legislation  for  the  deplor- 
able work  which  has  too  often  passed  under  that  name. 

'"Another  qualification  has  been  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  namely,  that  the  representatives  should 
be  resident  in  the  state  for  which  they  are  elected.  This  is  doubtless 
a  desirable  qualification,  but  scarcely  of  that  clear  and  decisive  bene- 
fit which  calls  for  the  aid  of  an  enactment.  In  America,  where  every 
state  forms  a  sort  of  independent  political  body,  and  might,  in  extreme 
cases,  detach  itself  from  the  confederacy,  and  is  capable  from  its 
magnitude  of  erecting  itself  into  a  separate  republic,  there  is  more 
reason  for  such  a  regulation  than  there  could  possibly  be  in  our  own 
country.  With  us,  a  restriction  of  this  nature  would  limit  the  choice 
of  the  electors,  without  any  adequate  counter  benefit,  and  would  be 
attended  indeed  with  a  peculiar  sacrifice  of  advantage.  Many  of 
our  distinguished  characters,  although  of  provincial  origin,  reside  in 
the  metropolis,  and  would  thus  be  precluded  from  all  chance  of  a  seat. 
Nor  would  such  a  restriction  be  needful  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  due  attention  to  the  local  interests  of  the  places  represented.  On 
the  plan  of  district  legislatures,  the  possession  of  local  knowledge 
would  be  no  longer  necessary  in  members  of  the  national  legislature. 
The  representatives  deputed  to  the  supreme  assembly  would  then  have 
to  deal  solely  with  questions  of  general  interest  and  importance,  and 
might  be  chosen  from  the  pre-eminent  men  of  the  whole  empire 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found." 

The  recommendation  in  the  foregoing  extract,  that  a  salary 
should  be  attached  to  the  office  of  legislator,  and  that,  like  other 
public  servants,  he  should  be  paid  for  his  time  and  labour, 
(a  recommendation  which,  to  Americans,  seems  very  natural,) 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  ridicule  which  Captain  Hall  saw 
fit  to  bestow  upon  the  stipend  allotted  to  the  law-makers  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  rightly  recollect,  the  captain  inti- 
mated an  opinion,  that  our  legislation  was  dear  at  eight  dollars 
a  day.  That  sum  would  certainly  be  a  cheap  reward  for  sim- 
ilar services  abroad,  if  the  expenses  of  an  active  canvass  be 
considered.  It  would  melt  rapidly  at  Crockford's,  or  New- 
market. The  practice  of  paying  members  of  parliament  has, 
however,  old  example  for  it.  We  have  not  authority  for  the 
sum,  but  no  less  a  person  than  Andrew  Marvel  is  on  record, 
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as  having  fingered  his  per  diem  and  mileage,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Such  a  conservative  as  the  gallant  captain  ought 
to  admit  the  value  of  the  precedent.  A  single  word,  too,  upon 
the  residence  provisions,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  same  class 
of  objectors.  We  are  primitive  enough  to  imagine  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  close  identity  of  interest  between  the  representa- 
tive and  the  constituent;  and  while  we  deny  the  right  of 
special  instruction,  we  believe  that  this  identity  is  best  effected 
by,  what  a  witty  gentlewoman  once  told  us  was  the  origin  of 
most  matrimonial  alliances, — proximity  and  jiixta-position. 

A  clever  writer  has  said  that  "there  is  no  greater  political 
fallacy  than  that  which  attempts  to  secure  the  good  of  the 
whole  without  securing  the  good  of  the  parts."  We  fully  be- 
lieve that  the  good  of  the  parts,  and  through  them  the  good 
of  the  whole,  may  best  be  secured  by  allowing  each  part  a 
distinct  and  precise  place  in  the  general  council,  and  repre- 
senting it  by  those  whose  habits  and  feelings  are  incorporated 
with  its  owa.  The  unequal  constituencies  of  Great  Britain 
may  alter  the  argument  there.  A  handful  of  voters  might  not 
be  able  to  find  a  fit  representative  among  them,  and  this  no 
doubt  was  the  reason  that  for  so  many  years  the  statute  of 
Henry  V.  requiring  actual  residence  was  openly  set  at  nought, 
and  was  even  declared  by  the  King's  Bench  while  it  was  still 
unrepealed,  ''unfit  to  be  observ'ed."  The  enforcement  of  it, 
so  far  as  boroughmongery  was  concerned,  would  itself  have 
been  a  radical  reform.  But  the  judges  had  not  the  courage  to 
do  it;  they  talked  (or  others  for  them)  of  a  principle  of  desue- 
tude, as  if  such  a  principle  could  be  tolerated  for  an  instant 
w^hen  the  enforcement  of  an  act  of  parliament  was  in  question. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  any  such  principle  when  wager  of  battle 
was  offered,  for  the  first  time  for  two  centuries,  under  an  older 
provision.  Parliament  took  a  safer  course,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  residence  act  was  not  observed,  and  was  "not  fit  to  be 
observed,"  they  repealed  it  the  14th  of  George  III.  When 
travellers,  therefore,  compare  England  and  America,  they 
ought  to  advert  to  what  the  principles  of  representation  and 
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the  relations  between  the  parties  to  it  were  when  England  her- 
self was  in  a  more  primitive  state  of  society.  The  opposers  of 
reform — the  laiidatores  temporis  acti — ought  at  least  to  allow 
us  to  begin  (as  we  are  comparatively  in  the  first  stage  of  na- 
tional progress)  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  to  which 
they  profess  to  adhere,  or  from  which  they  have  only  gradually 
wandered.  Even  the  suffrage  was  as  unlimited  in  England, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  as  it  now  is  with  us.  A  paltry  free- 
hold of  forty  shillings  was  not  demanded  until  the  eighth  year 
of  that  prince,  and  the  English  parliament  rested  where,  say 
what  we  may,  and  argue  as  we  can,  all  representative  govern- 
ments must  rest,  upon  a  broad  popular  foundation. 

"eur^eque,  laborque 


Per\dgil,  hane  requiem  terns,  base  otia  rebus 
Insperata  dabant.     Illae  tibi,  Roma  salutem 
Angustas  peperere  casas." 

This  brings  us  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  electoral 
body,  and  to  the  consideration  of  its  compositon  and  extent. 
The  necessity  of  a  property  qualification,  in  the  present  state 
of  education,  as  affording,  though  imperfect,  yet  the  best  evi- 
dence, or  rather,  the  best  prohability,  of  fitness  for  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  is  strongly  put  by  Mr.  Foster.  He  looks,  it  is 
true,  upon  universal  suffrage  as  the  only  sure  method  of  secur- 
ing the  purity  of  elections,  but  it  must  be  the  universal  suffrage 
of  an  enlightened  people,  not  of  a  nation  whose  numerical 
strength  would  overbalance  its  intelligence. 

"In  order  that  the  influence  of  the  electoral  body  on  the  legislature 
may  be  at  the  highest  point  of  beneficialness,  two  qualifications  ought 
to  be  combined  in  the  electors  in  the  highest  possible  degree  which  cir- 
cumstances will  admit ;  namely,  intelligence,  and  freedom  from  partial 
interests.  The  more  enlightened  the  electors  are,  the  more  capable 
will  they  be  of  properly  performing  their  duty  of  selection  and  super- 
vision: the  freer  they  are  from  partial  interests,  the  more  certainly 
will  their  intelligence  be  applied  as  it  ought  to  be  for  the  general 
welfare. 
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"In  a  country  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  thoroughly  enlightened 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  for  the  sake  of  illustration  to  make  use  of  so 
vague  a  phrase),  there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  elective  franchise 
should  not  be  universal.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  in 
all  countries,  or  almost  all  countries,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
are  in  a  state,  which  can  scarcely  be  calumniated  by  terming  it  intel- 
lectual darkness. 

"When  this  is  the  case,  the  formation  of  the  electoral  body  is  a 
problem  of  no  small  difficulty.  To  make  the  franchise  universal 
would  subject  the  legislature  to  the  control  of  ignorance,  and  lower 
the  character  of  its  enactments,  to  the  injury  of  the  common  good: 
on  the  other  hand,  to  limit  the  franchise  to  a  part  of  the  community, 
would  enhance  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  prevalence 
of  partial  interests.  The  demand  for  intelligence  in  the  electoral 
body,  and  the  demand  for  numerical  magnitude,  are  antagonist  prin- 
ciples :  one  can  be  answered  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

"The  only  thing  which  can  be  done  in  this  dilemma  is  to  effect 
a  compromise  between  them ;  and  the  nature  of  this  compromise  must 
be  determined,  in  every  community  where  the  question  comes  to  be 
practically  considered,  by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 

"Although,  however,  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
extent  and  composition  of  the  electoral  body,  yet  certain  principles 
may  be  laid  down  to  assist  those  who  may  have  at  any  time  to  take 
the  matter  into  practical  consideration.  This  assistance  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  render. 

"In  every  country,  then,  in  which  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  not  admit  of  universal  suffrage,  the  object  to 
be  proposed  is  the  formation  of  an  electoral  body,  the  members  of 
which  shall  at  once  be  superior  in  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
possess  an  interest  in  legislative  enactments  and  acts  of  administra- 
tion identical  for  the  most  part  with  that  of  the  whole  community, 
and  be  placed  by  their  numerousness  (with  the  aid  of  suitable  regu- 
lations) beyond  the  reach  of  bribery  and  intimidation." 

****** 

"It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  possession  of  property  is  a 
criterion  of  knowledge.  We  must  admit  at  once  that  it  is  a  very 
inexact  criterion,  and,  in  regard  to  some  classes,  no  criterion  at  all. 

"It  is  not  true  that  knoAvledge  is  in  proportion  to  wealth.  A  man 
of  £50,000  a  year  would  probably  be  found  less  intelligent  and  ca- 
pable of  discrimination  than  a  man  of  one  thousand.     Great  wealth 
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relaxes  the  motives  to  exertion,  and  efficient  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
attained  without  labour.  Place  a  man  in  boundless  affluence,  and  (to 
use  a  phrase  of  a  masterly  writer)  you  shelter  and  weather-fend  him 
from  the  elements  of  experience. 

"When,  however,  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale  we  find  a  different 
result.  People  who  are  raised  above  the  necessity  of  manual  toil  can 
afford  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  have  time  and  motives  for  giving 
some  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  wealth  on  those  who  acquire  it,  is  a  desire  to  bestow  a  liberal 
education  on  their  children,  which  of  itself  tends  to  maintain  a  supe- 
riority on  the  side  of  the  rich.  Knowledge,  like  many  other  things, 
is  an  article  not  readily  acquired  without  pecuniary  expense,  nor  yet 
without  leisure;  and  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  can  afford  to  make 
the  necessary  outlay  of  time  and  money  will  have  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity.  Thus,  people  of  two  hundred  a  year  will  be 
found  on  the  average  to  possess  more  extensive  knowledge  than  people 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  possessors  of  two  thousand  more  than 
those  of  two  hundred.  Numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  present 
themselves ;  but  it  is  sufficient  that  it  prevails  on  the  whole,  and  afford^ 
the  best  criterion  which  we  can  obtain.  If  it  holds  on  the  whole,  it 
will  be  practically  useful. 

"In  order  then  to  combine  the  two  requisites  of  identity  of  interests 
with  those  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  adequate  knowledge,  the  electoral 
body  must  be  in  the  first  place  numerous,  and  in  the  second  place  pos- 
sessed individually  of  a  certain  amount  of  property.  No  precise 
general  principles  can  be  laid  down  on  either  of  these  points, — 
either  as  to  tbe  number  or  as  to  the  property  required.  The  deter- 
mination of  both,  in  every  particular  instance,  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  knowledge,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  wealth.  Something  would  depend  on  estab- 
lished habits,  and  something  on  other  municipal  regulations." 

We  dare  not  say  that  in  the  United  States  we  have  untied 
the  knot  which  has  so  much  puzzled  foreign  philosophy — but 
we  have  at  least  cut  it.  The  day  is  past  for  arguing  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  suffrage  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  fran- 
chise is  ''as  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air."  All  the 
powers  of  legislation  cannot  suffice  to  wrench  it  from  the  mean- 
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est  citizen.  But  legislation  has  its  task  for  all  that,  and  that 
task  is  to  prepare  the  general  mind  for  its  office,  and  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  implement  it  has  with  so  little  caution  confided. 
Where  every  man  is  to  decide  upon  political  questions,  every 
man  must  be  taught  political  truths.  A  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive system  of  education  is  all  that  can  secure  this  coun- 
try from  false  theories  of  government,  and  wretched  delusions 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  popular  power.  The  influx  of 
foreign  ignorance  and  vjce  must  be  checked  before  it  sweeps 
up  to  the  polls,  carrying  away  all  the  barriers  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  and  the  right  influence  of  native  opin- 
ion have  placed  there  to  save  them  from  desecration.  Science 
has  yet  much  to  do  for  the  universal  mind  of  this  great  nation, 
not  only  to  elevate  its  destinies  but  to  preserve  it  from  con- 
tamination. 

The  author  of  the  essay  goes,  however,  in  one  point  of  view, 
a  step  farther  towards  universal  suffrage  than  any  practical 
legislator  has  yet  ventured  to  do.  He  asserts  the  right  of 
women  to  participate  in  the  elective  franchise:  at  least,  he 
would  extend  it  to  single  women  and  widows  having  independ- 
ent possessions.     The  following  is  the  sum  of  his  argument: 

"The  limitation  of  the  elective  franchise  by  sex,  is  a  more  difficult 
subject,  and  surrounded  with  a  host  of  prejudices;  but  it  surely  ought 
to  be  decided  by  the  same  principles  as  any  other  restriction,  and  not 
by  blind  prepossessions  and  tyrannical  prescription.  The  legitimate 
object  of  all  goveniment — namely,  the  happiness  of  the  community 
— comprehends  alike  male  and  female,  as  alike  susceptible  of  pain  and 
pleasure;  and  the  principle,  that  power  will  be  uniformly  exercised 
for  the  good  of  the  parties  subject  to  it  only  when  it  is  under  their 
control,  or  the  control  of  persons  who  have  an  identity  of  interests 
with  themselves,  is  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  both  sexes.  The 
exclusion  of  the  female  sex  from  the  electoral  privilege  can  there- 
fore be  consistently  contended  for  only  by  showing  two  things;  first, 
that  their  interests  are  so  closely  allied  with  those  of  the  male  sex, 
and  allied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  two  nearly  identical; 
secondly,  that  the  female  sex  are  mcompetent,  from  want  of  intel- 
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ligenee,  to  make  a  choice  for  their  own  good,  and  that  on  this  account 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  on  the  whole,  to 
leave  the  selection  of  representatives  to  the  stronger  part  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  disadvantages  arising  from  any  want  of  perfect  identity 
of  interests  being  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  that 
superior  discernment  which  the  male  sex  would  bring  to  the  task. 
Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  force  of  these  allegations.  The 
interests  of  the  female  sex  are  so  far  from  being  identified  with  those 
of  the  male  sex,  that  the  latter  half  of  the  human  species  have  almost 
universally  used  their  power  to  oppress  the  former.  By  the  present 
regulations  of  society,  men  wield  over  wiomen,  to  a  certain  extent, 
irresponsible  power;  and  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  on  which 
representative  government  is  founded  is,  that  irresponsible  power 
will  be  abused.  The  case  before  us  presents  no  exception :  the  power 
of  man  over  woman  is  constantly  misemployed ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  will  ever  be  placed  on 
a  just  and  proper  footing,  until  they  both  have  their  share  of  control 
over  the  enactments  of  the  legislature.  If  none  of  these  reg-ulations 
applied  specifically  to  women  as  women,  and  to  men  as  men,  and  to 
the  circumstances  arising  from  their  peculiar  connection  with  each 
other,  their  interests  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  identified;  but 
in  the  actual  relative  position  in  which,  by  nature,  the  sexes  stand, 
and  must  always  remain,  as  two  parties  marked  by  peculiar  and 
indelible  differences,  separate  interests  cannot  fail  to  gTow  up  between 
them,  and  numerous  laws  must  be  directed  to  the  regulation  of  their 
respective  rights  and  duties.  If  the  enactment  of  these  laws  con- 
cerning two  parties  who  have  distinct  interests  is  solely  under  the 
control  of  one  party,  we  know  the  consequence. 

"There  is  no  truth,  then,  in  the  argument,  that  the  interests  of  the 
female  sex  in  the  regulations  of  the  state  are  identified  with  those  of 
the  male;  and  even  if  the  allegation  were  true,  it  would  furnish  no 
reason  for  excluding  women  from  the  elective  franchise,  unless  it 
could  be  shown,  that,  from  their  general  want  of  intelligence,  they  are 
incapable  of  making  a  good  choice,  or  that  (it  may  be  added)  they 
labour  under  some  other  disqualification.  If  it  were  alleged,  that, 
inasmuch  as  all  persons  who  inhabit  houses  at  the  rent  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  have  an  identity  of  interests  in  political  affairs,  one  half  may 
be  excluded  from  the  elective  franchise  without  infringing  the  true 
principles  of  representation,  it  would  be  quite  as  sound  an  inference, 
as  that  women  ought  to  be  excluded  because  their  interests  are  the 
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same  as  those  of  men.  There  must  be  not  only  proof  of  an  identity 
of  interests,  but  also  a  specific  ground  of  exclusion  from  the  privilege 
to  be  exercised. 

"The  specific  ground  urged  in  the  case  of  women,  is  incompetency 
from  ignorance — the  same  gTound  which  is  urged  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  with 
the  same  justice.  Though  the  female  sex  may  be  allowed,  in  all  exist- 
ing societies,  to  be  on  the  whole  inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  men,  yet 
the  higher  classes  of  females  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  males.  Women,  for  instance,  possessing  five  hundred 
a  year,  are  generally  superior  in  information  to  men  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  although,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  men  of  five  hundred.  If  this  is 
a  true  statement,  the  obvious  expedient  is,  not  to  exclude  women,  but 
to  place  their  pecuniary  qualification  higher.  Even  the  necessity  of 
such  a  higher  qualification  may  be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  in  that  pe- 
culiar intelligence  which  is  requisite  for  a  judicious  choice  of  persons 
to  fill  public  offices,  females  are  in  some  respects  greater  proficients 
than  men  of  the  same  station.  Female  tact,  in  the  discrimination  of 
at  least  certain  qualities  of  character,  is  universally  admitted;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  such  coadjutors  would  be  highly 
useful  in  the  selection  of  representatives,  were  their  minds  fully 
brought  to  bear  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates  by  their  having  a 
voice  in  the  decision.  With  regard  to  any  other  disqualification 
imder  which  the  female  sex  may  labour,  if  any  exists,  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  into  discussion.  The  inconsistency  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  valuable  political  privilege  with  female  delicacy,  will 
scarcely  be  alleged.  Were  a  proper  method  of  taking  votes  adopted, 
and  such  other  appropriate  measures  employed  as  will  be  hereafter 
suggested  when  treating  on  the  subject,  to  disencumber  elections  of 
what  at  present  renders  them  scenes  of  rudeness  and  riot,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  elective  franchise  would  be  compatible  with  the  most 
scrupulous  refinement  of  feelings  and  habits." 

Without  saying  one  single  word  about  the  right  insisted 
upon  above,  we  wholly  question  the  expediency  of  offering  to 
any  portion  of  the  female  sex  the  smallest  inducement  to  for- 
get the  private  offices  and  domestic  duties  of  life,  or  to  become 
parties  to  political  strife.  The  vexations  of  an  incessant  can- 
vass are  sufficiently  tormenting,  meeting  them  as  we  do  at 
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every  turn  in  the  pathway  of  active  life,  without  introducing" 
them  into  the  one  safe  retreat,  from  which  the  refinement  of 
modem  times  has  seen  fit  to  exclude  them.  \Yomen  are  un- 
sexed  by  mingling  in  the  hot  and  virulent  pursuits  of  men. 
Their  tender  natures  more  easily  take  a  taint,  as  the  sharpest 
vinegar  is  made  from  the  sweetest  wine.  There  is  a  fine  mean- 
ing under  the  allegory  which  represents  the  Amazons  as  un- 
able to  wield  a  manly  weapon  until  they  had  mutilated  their 
choicest  and  most  distinguishing  beauty.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  fanciful  and  over-refined.  The  sphere  which 
woman  fills,  is  one  into  which  she  has  settled  by  universal  con- 
sent, after  many  weary  centuries  of  slavery,  indignity,  and 
neglect.  That  licentious  era,  during  which  distinguished 
females  participated  in  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupt  and  witty 
court,  scarce  retained  the  shadow  of  a  domestic  virtue  to  purify 
its  annals.  It  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  sex  as  much  as  it 
sophisticated  their  manners  and  undermined  their  morals. 
We  cannot,  moreover,  appreciate  the  argument  which  would 
bring  female  influence  into  the  turmoil  of  an  election  contest, 
and  yet  deny  to  individuals  of  that  sex,  capability  to  fill  offices 
of  trust  and  honour.  If  a  spinster  may  vote  for  legislators, 
why  may  she  not  put  on  the  white  robe  of  a  candidate  for  office, 
or  claim  to  "set  a  squadron  in  the  field,"  Penthesilea-fashion, 
with  succinct  garment  and  loosened  zone ;  or  in  the  guise  of  a 
cavalry  officer,  like  that  other  heroine, 

'Volsca  de  gente  Camilla, 


Agmen  agens  equitum,  et  florentes  aere  eaterv^as," 

find  glory  or  the  grave  in  a  dashing  charge.  Penelope  or  Cor- 
nelia, in  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes,  are  better  models  for 
modern  imitation  than  heroines  or  intrigantes, — ^Marfisa  or  De 
Chevreuse.  The  influence  of  an  American  woman  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  household  gods, — the  domus  et  placens  uxor  are 
as  appropriately  united  in  reality  as  they  are  in  poetry.  The 
argument  presented  by  our  author,  that  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient identity  of  interest  between  the  sexes  to  ensure  to  the 
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weaker  those  rights  which  the  stronger  secure  to  themselves, 
were  the  objection  well  founded,  should  suggest  a  better  rem- 
edy than  that  of  a  distribution  of  the  franchise,  the  direct 
effect  of  which  would  be,  to  create  a  new  and  frightful  party 
distinction,  and  to  bury  all  the  harmonies  of  society  in  hopeless 
ruin.  Party  names  now  are  evanescent,  scarce  cicatrizing,  as 
they  touch,  the  surface  of  life ;  but  once  establish  them,  upon 
the  grand  radical  difference  of  sex,  and  a  wound  reaches  the 
heart  which  no  surgery  can  mitigate.  The  vocabulary  of  pas- 
sion has  no  term,  as  the  sciolism  of  politics  would  have  no 
cure  for  it.  Poets  have  imagined  a  female  republic,  but  it  has 
always  risen  by  the  sword,  and  men  did  task-work  in  it.  The 
dreams  of  romance  itself  have  never  shadowed  out  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  a  co-ordinate  or  partnership  rule,  much 
less  ''a  kingdom  divided  against  itself,"  by  such  anomalous 
differences  as  their  opposition  would  produce.  Fiction  and 
truth  alike  revolt  at  such  rebellion  against  nature. 

We  lose  our  patience  when  practical  men  forsake  the  labour 
which  lies  under  their  very  ploughshare  to  tamper  with  dan- 
gerous problems  and  to  peril  the  hopes  of  mankind  upon  rid- 
dles. We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  hybrids  of  ancient  times — 
the  Philistine  Dagon,  or  the  Phoenician  Dercete;  they  had  a 
meaning  under  their  incongruous  forms.  The  mythology  of 
the  pagan  world  is  a  monument  of  the  immortality  of  mind. 
Its  dark  and  corrupt  old  fables,  like  the  toad 's  head,  have  gems 
in  them.  Neither  would  we  have  laughed,  though  Horace  and 
the  Pisos  might,  at  the  monster  of  the  painter,  with  its  union 
of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  its  fantastic  plumage,  its  medley  of  bor- 
rowed limbs, — collatis  undique  memhris, — and  all  the  absurd- 
ities of  its  brute-humanity.  It  might  serve,  as  its  description 
did,  to  point  a  moral ;  it  might  be  a  sport  of  the  painter's  imag- 
ination, or  a  trial  of  his  skill.  We  can  forgive  the  whole  race 
of  female  centaurs,  from  Hylonome  to  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  the 
whole  progeny  of  huntresses,  from  Dictynna  to  Di  Vernon. 
But  we  loath  political  androgyny,  with  all  its  preachers  and 
proselytes.     The  former  are,  for  the  most  part,  deceived  or 
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designing  men,  the  latter  bold,  bad  women — Spartans  on  the 
forehead,  and  Sybarites  at  the  heart.  We  can  divine  no 
readier  method  for  the  destruction  of  the  female  character, 
and  the  total  unprooting  of  the  best  and  softest  qualities  of  that 
sex,  than  to  make  it  a  party  to  the  engrossing  and  degrading 
struggles  of  an  election ;  and  so  general  has  been  this  opinion, 
that  few  women  have  claimed  to  participate  in  political  power, 
save  those  who  had  previously  forfeited  all  claim  to  purity 
and  honour.  While  such  persons  were  the  sole  advocates  of 
the  miscalled  ''rights  of  women,"  we  had  nothing  to  say. 
Their  life  confuted  their  doctrines.  The  space  devoted  to  the 
topic  here,  is  a  tribute  to  the  respectability  of  the  new  advo- 
cate of  a  modern  fallacy.  A  philosopher  like  Mr.  Foster 
should  have  avoided  the  heresies  of  Mary  Wollstoncraft. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  have  not  done  full  justice  to  the 
essay  before  us,  but  we  have  employed  it  as  seemed  to  our- 
selves most  profitable — to  illustrate  certain  familiar  topics 
rather  than  to  present  an  elaborate  system  of  doctrines.  Hav- 
ing used  it  desultorily,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  it  abruptly, 
with  two  or  three  words  of  historical  reminiscence. 

Previously  to  the  49th  year  of  Henry  III.,  the  lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  as  well  as  all  tenants  in  capite,  attended,  or  had 
the  right  to  attend,  parliament  en  masse.  The  precept  in  that 
year,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  return  two  knights  for  the 
body  of  their  county,  and  two  burgesses  for  every  city  and 
borough  contained  in  it,  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  present 
constitution  of  parliament.  Even  then,  what  with  the  neglect 
of  the  sheriffs,  what  with  the  supineness  of  the  electors,  many 
boroughs  omitted  to  perform  their  duty,  and  finally  lost  their 
right,  by  prescription.  On  the  other  hand,  places  once  pros- 
perous have,  through  every  stage  of  their  subsequent  decay, 
adhered  to  their  original  privilege.  Hence  that  anomalous 
system  by  which  important  cities,  formerlj^  insignificant,  re- 
main, or  until  recently  remained,  unrepresented,  while  ham- 
lets in  the  last  stage  of  declension  send  two  members  to  parlia- 
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ment.*  The  poverty  of  the  constituency  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  representation,  frequently  induced  them  to  solicit  a  charter 
of  relief  from  the  onerous  obligation  of  sending  members, 
while  the  same  reason  sometimes  caused  a  burgess  or  a  knight 
to  decline  the  expensive  honour  of  carrying  the  grievances  of 
his  city  or  his  shire  up  to  London.  And  no  wonder,  for  at  that 
period,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half  longer,  the  representatives 
of  the  commons  of  England  had  not  even  the  honour  to  regis- 
ter their  master's  edicts.  The  form  of  proceeding  in  parlia- 
ment was  by  petition,  in  which  the  king  acted  to  grant  or  to 
refuse,  and  the  statute  was  never  engrossed  until  after  the  pro- 
rogation, when  it  saw  the  light  with  vastly  more  of  the  privy 
council  than  of  the  house  of  commons  about  it.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  royal  ordinance  in  the  disguise  of  a  popular 
enactment.  This  drove  the  lieges  to  their  hill,  a  sturdy  crea- 
ture of  parchment,  which  royalty  might  frown  upon  and  re- 
pudiate, but  could  not  tamper  with.  Yet  so  frail  and  feeble 
was  popular  will,  even  with  this  new  aid,  that  the  most  servile 
parliaments  ever  assembled,  perhaps,  were  those  of  the  very 
next  reign,  unless  we  except  that  company  of  slaves  that  gave, 
by  solemn  enactment,  the  force  of  laws  to  the  proclamations  of 
the  mean  and  brutal  Henry  VIII.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
frightened,  probably,  by  Wentworth's  imprisonment  for  as- 
serting the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  liberties  of  an  English 
subject,  the  commons  again  resorted  to  petition,  although  a 
bill  was  before  them  intended  to  effect  the  very  end  at  which 
the  petition  was  aimed.  For  forty-five  years  that  proud 
woman  domineered,  at  her  will,  over  the  very  name  of  liberty. 
The  last  of  the  Tudors  was  as  thorough  a  tyrant  as  the  first. 

*  The  system  of  town  representation,  on  this  very  principle,  still  pre- 
vails in  Connecticut.  The  old  towns  send  each  tivo  representatives  to 
the  legislature  without  reference  to  their  population.  A  new  town, 
(generally  composed  of  a  fraction  of  an  old  one,  most  frequently  a  pa- 
rochial division,)  being  a  creature  of  the  legislature,  is  allowed  but  one. 
If  a  Connecticut  town  could  decay  to  the  minimum  point  of  an  English 
borough,  like  an  English  borough  it  w^ould  retain  its  right  to  be  repre- 
sented.    "Quis  tulerit,"  &c. 
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Not  one  of  the  race  (Edward  VI.  may,  in  some  sort,  be  an 
exception)  ever  yielded  an  inch  to  the  people,  through  fear  or 
favour. 

The  first  James  attempted  to  cheat  his  parliament ;  the  first 
Charles  undertook  to  bully  his.  Had  they  succeeded,  the 
Scottish  dynasty  might  have  quenched  the  new  light  of  liberty 
instead  of  kindling  it.  Not  succeeding,  they  but  exposed  them- 
selves. The  fii'st  of  the  Stuarts,  notwithstanding  the  sagacity 
of  his  king-craft  and  the  fertility  of  his  expedients,  was  gen- 
erally a  bankrupt,  or  a  robber  by  prerogative.  His  prede- 
cessors had  been  refused  supplies  thrice  in  six  hundred  years — 
he  was  refused  as  often  in  a  single  session.  What  the  second 
and  sterner,  and  mayhap  honester  of  the  race  brought  upon 
himself,  we  all  know.  He  read  a  lesson  which  Louis  XVI. 
read  after  him — the  lesson  which  subjects  teach  those  kings 
who  chance  to  stand  at  the  end  of  an  old  era,  and  who  will  not, 
cannot,  or  dare  not,  steadily  and  steadfastly  contemplate  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one — who  gaze  on  a  mirror  instead  of  look- 
ing through  a  telescope.  Cromwell  in  his  turn  taught  the  com- 
mons one  thing — that  they  could  change  dynasties.  It  was 
what  he  was  sent  to  teach.  He  broke  the  charm  of  divine  right 
with  his  iron  mace,  and  it  has  lacked  potency  ever  since. 
What  he  did  for  freedom,  England  has  legitimated  by  her 
subsequent  acts;  what  against  it,  imported  nothing — the 
usurper  writes  his  titles  in  the  dust  of  an  old  edifice,  but  he 
sculptures  his  fame  on  the  granite  of  a  new  one.  Had  a 
monarch  made  wise  by  adversity  followed  him  to  clinch  that 
paradox  of  the  parasite  Claudian, 

"Nunquam   libertas   gratior  exstat 

Quam  sub  rege  pio," 

there  would  have  been  a  bloodier  battle  in  1690  than  that  of 
the  BojTie,  and  it  would  have  been  fought  upon  another  field. 
But  the  new  Stuart  led  his  mad  orgies,  his  minions,  and  his 
"tipsy  Bacchanals,"  over  the  memories  of  recent  slaughter. 
He  insulted  his  father's  enemies  whom  he  should  have  con- 
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ciliated,  and  what  was  worse,  he  forgot  his  father's  friends 
whom  he  should  have  cherished.  He  sold  England  to  buy  a 
jest-book.  He  was  the  only  sovereign  his  country  has  ever 
seen,  who  in  every  act  and  passage  of  his  reign,  perverted  or  de- 
graded all  the  ends  and  uses  of  sovereignty,  and  prostituted 
the  very  name  of  king.  Could  he  and  his  dark  brother  have 
changed  places,  the  chain  might  have  been  riveted,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  a  restored  monarch  inspired,  would  have 
bound  it  on  perhaps  for  a  century.  But  Charles  came  first  (let 
the  well-wishers  of  human  kind  thank  God  for  it),  and  tore 
off  the  robe  from  royalty.  When  his  successor  followed,  there 
was  nothing  to  conceal  the  fetters  withal.  The  very  populace 
heard  their  clanking.  Then  came  the  triumph  of  a  representa- 
tive government,  and  the  true  greatness  of  an  English  parlia- 
ment. The  problem  of  constitutional  government  was  solved. 
The  body  that  made  the  Prince  of  Orange  king,  might  have 
made  him  protector,  or  found  a  king  in  the  heart  of  old  Castile. 
Cromwell  founded  his  authority  upon  the  old  and  bad  example 
of  a  military  election — the  Prince  of  Orange  did  better;  he 
sought  a  constitutional  process  and  a  popular  sanction.  His 
friends  made  the  one,  and  he  formed  the  other.  The  first 
revolution  began  with  the  heart  and  scarcely  reached  the  head 
— the  second  reversed  the  progress,  though  the  Jacobites  of 
the  3^ear  forty-five  can  witness  that  it  was  a  slow  one.  Years 
of  blood  and  misrule  terminated  at  length  in  a  new  theory  of 
government,  and  parliament  at  last  conducted  public  affairs 
by  the  simple  calculation  of  the  majority. 

And  thence,  from  that  point  where  our  great  mother  ar- 
rived, after  centuries  of  strife,  we  have  commenced  our  own 
career,  perhaps  in  its  turn  to  lead  through  storm  and  sorrow 
to  some  new  discovery  in  the  science  of  human  government. 
We  work  for  futurity.  Each  man  who  combines  or  creates, 
although  in  the  lowest  department  of  knowledge,  lends  a  seed 
of  truth  to  the  great  hereafter,  which,  though  buried  now,  may 
fructify  in  a  distant  age,  perhaps,  (for  who  will  measure  the 
possibility  of  communicated  power  which  man  may  hope  for 
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from  heaven) — perhaps  in  some  distant  planet.  Systems  of 
government  are  experiments  by  man  for  the  subjugation  of  his 
own  passions,  and  for  the  happiness  of  universal  nature.  Who 
shall  comprehend  or  limit  the  means  which  Deity  in  its  wisdom 
has  reserved  to  compass  such  mighty  ends?  The  man  who, 
surveying  the  past,  can  see  the  hosts  of  dead  errors,  ''whose 
corpses  lie  in  the  wilderness, ' ' — errors  which,  in  their  day,  and 
that  day  no  short  one,  have  desolated  and  defiled  the  earth, — 
will  look  for^^ard  with  a  new  faith  in  the  prognostics  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  We  believe  in  the  ad- 
vancing progress  of  man, — in  the  amelioration  of  his  moral 
nature ;  in  the  expansion  of  his  intellectual  powers ;  in  the  daily 
enhancement  of  his  political  discoveries,  because  by  no  other 
means  can  faith  or  reason,  the  sacred  hopes  of  the  heart,  or 
the  high-reaching  thoughts  of  the  intellect,  solve  the  riddle  of 
his  existence.  The  politics  of  the  feudal  age  imprisoned  power 
in  baronial  castles,  as  its  morals  did  knowledge  within  the 
walls  of  monasteries.  But  power  and  knowledge,  like  pent  up 
streams  escaping  from  their  barriers,  though  their  first  rush 
was  in  a  torrent,  confusing,  in  its  uproar,  and  devastating  by 
its  force,  are  at  length  calmly  overflowing  the  broad  levels  of 
the  world,  and  fertilizing  its  neglected  wastes.  The  snows  are 
melting  on  the  mountains;  the  mighty  Nile  has  reached  its 
first  water-mark.  Feudalism  is  dead  with  its  equipage  of  op- 
pression,— bigotry  is  dying  with  its  mask  and  dagger.  The 
people  are  too  strong  for  the  one,  and  too  wise  for  the  other. 
They  have  essayed  a  great  paradox,  and  gained  dominion  by 
dividing  it.  The  source  of  power  has  descended,  but  its  par- 
ticipators are  multiplied.  Commerce  and  the  arts  have  been 
busy  distributors,  and  the  press  has  divulged  the  secret.  While 
the  one  conferred  authority  on  the  many,  the  other  taught  them 
how  to  use  it.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  scattered  the 
ancient  elements  of  society, — the  application  of  steam  to  loco- 
motion is  fast  reuniting  them,  under  a  new  form. — Old  Opinion 
has  newly 
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" imp'd  her  wings 


With  feathers  plum'd  with  thought," 

and  Reason,  long  asleep,  and  Science,  long  obscured,  and 
Revelation,  long  perverted,  are  adding  clearness  to  her  vision 
and  strength  to  her  flight.  Above  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  present,  the  halcyon  of  happy 
augury  sings  steadily  and  strongly  her  prophecy  of  the  future : 

"Adspiee  convexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum, 
Terrasque  traetusque  maris,  eoelumque  prof undum ; 
Adspice  venturo  l^etentur  ut  omnia  ssbcIo." 
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The  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  clings  to  the  memorials 
of  departed  genius,  with  the  same  tenacity  of  affection  and 
respect,  which,  according  to  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Greeks, 
led  the  nightingales  to  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  The  remains  of 
a  noble  intellect,  valuable  before,  become  endeared  to  us  by 
new  associations  and  influences  after  the  spirit  that  gave  them 
shape  and  utterance  has  fled,  and  their  number  and  form 
have  become  fixed  and  unalterable.  We  view  them  as  relics  to 
be  venerated — as  a  portion  of  the  great  records  of  the  past,  to 
which  we,  in  common  with  all  human  kind,  may  turn,  for  the 
sure  testimonials  of  the  power  and  glory  of  our  nature.  The 
yet  living  and  breathing  man  participates  too  much  in  the 
frailties  and  imperfections  of  his  species,  and  is  the  object  of 
too  close  and  personal  a  contact  directly  to  enforce  those 
claims  upon  our  understanding  which  he  afterwards  obtains 
through  the  medium  of  our  hearts.  It  is  not  until  the  grave 
has  closed  over  a  great  name  that  the  bitter  streams  of  hu- 
man emotion  seek  a  subterranean  channel,  leaving  its  more 
gentle  and  genial  fountains  to  well  up  through  the  earth  in 
unalloyed  and  unclouded  freshness.  The  voice  of  justice  and 
truth,  like  the  music  of  IMemnon  is  heard  only  from  the  statue 
or  the  mausoleum.  Florence  forgot  the  Ghibelline  and  re- 
membered her  poet  when  Dante  ' '  slept,  like  Scipio,  by  the  up- 
braiding shore,"  and  Machiavelli 's  marble  speaks  in  sublime 
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simplicity,  not  of  the  injuries  of  the  past,  but  the  reparation 
of  the  present. 

A  great  political  career,  in  an  especial  manner,  cannot  be 
adequately  judged  by  contemporaries.  Elevation  and  dis- 
tance are  essential  to  a  correct  survey  of  the  proportions  of  a 
giant.  They  that  ''walk  under  his  huge  legs,"  are  either 
awed  into  astonishment  at  his  power,  or  struggling  against 
the  influence  of  his  authority.  The  former  magnify  his 
stature,  the  latter  exaggerate  his  deformities.  Neither  can 
measure  his  altitude  amidst  the  clouds  with  which  passion 
may  have  obscured,  or  policy  concealed  it.  But  when  the 
Colossus  is  asleep  in  the  earth,  even  dwarfs  may  come,  like 
the  pygmies  of  the  satirist,  with  their  cords  of  thread,  and 
bind  him  to  gratify  the  curiositj^,  or  minister  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  species. 

This  is  our  excuse  for  so  late  a  notice  of  the  works  before 
us.  We  wanted  the  proportions  of  the  urn  before  we  wrote 
the  epitaph.  We  have  another  apology  to  offer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  compressing  so  extended  a  career 
v/ithin  our  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  history  of  Can- 
ning is  marked  by  events  rather  than  circumstances — his  life 
is  no  contemptible  fraction  of  the  annals  of  an  empire.  He 
was  not  the  man  merely,  but  the  minister — the  minister  of 
England — the  minister  of  England  during  the  stormiest  and 
most  portentous  period  of  her  existence — her  prime  minister 
under  circumstances  of  proud,  though  painful  interest.  Each 
stage  of  his  progress  is  replete  and  redundant.  Each  phase  of 
his  revolution,  presents  an  aspect  captivating  by  its  beauty, 
alluring  by  its  brilliancy,  or  dazzling  by  its  splendour.  The 
ripe  scholar,  the  ready  wit,  the  accomplished  orator,  the  pro- 
found statesman,  and  the  pure  and  honourable  man,  force  a 
quintuple  claim  upon  our  attention.  His  numerous  speeches, 
considered  merely  as  academic  exercises,  and  solely  in  a  liter- 
ary view,  are  themselves  a  study  of  no  mean  extent  and  excel- 
lence ;  while  his  political  course  was  a  series  of  strides,  by  no 
tortuous  or  sinuous  track,  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the 
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foot  of  a  throne.  His  whole  story,  were  it  not  imbued  with 
a  deeper  and  nobler  interest,  might  be  termed  romantic.  But 
the  progress  of  mind  in  the  paths  of  high  ambition  deserves  a 
less  trivial  epithet,  as  it  is  traced  by  no  fanciful  footsteps. 
Those  honours,  which  have  frequently  been  the  ''prizes  of  ac- 
cident as  oft  as  merit, ' '  with  him  were  seldom  worn  when  they 
were  not  won,  as  they  were  not  won  without  sharp  and  earnest 
endeavours.  The  "fiat  de  rhetore,  consul,"  was  in  his  case 
the  volition,  not  of  fortune,  but  of  fate.  He  did  not  spring  up 
from  the  earth,  armed  at  all  points,  like  the  giants  of  the  east- 
ern mythology,  but  rather,  in  the  bold  allusion  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  ''like  the  first  lion,  he  pawed  himself  out  of  it," 
naked  and  alone.  He  is  the  finest  instance  on  record,  of  early 
purpose  bearing  with  a  steady,  continued  and  commensurate 
exertion,  upon  a  high  and  seemingly  unattainable  object,  while 
he  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  melancholj^  illustration  of  that 
universal  text — the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  pursuit  of 
his  life  was  his  death.  The  trophy  was  planted  on  the  tomb. 
From  a  topic,  therefore,  that  offers  so  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  heart  and  the  intellect,  we  must  select  some  distinct 
and  elementary  portion,  and  extract  some  thread  from  the 
blended  tissue  to  guide,  and  in  some  measure  to  restrain,  our 
speculations.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to  pass 
rapidly  over  the  honourable  and  distinguished  youth  of  a  man 
whose  early  acquirements  and  honours  were  of  so  rare  and 
rich  a  lustre,  that  they  added  dignity  and  ornament  to  the  ripe 
perfection  of  his  manhood,  and  reflected  a  beautiful  light  on 
the  best  productions  of  his  maturity.  With  equal  sorrow  must 
we  abstain  from  a  recital  of  a  private  life  unsullied  by  a  sin- 
gle meanness,  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of  a  truly  great 
mind,  and  exercising  in  all  its  natural  relations  those  duties 
and  characteristics  which  best  adorn  it.  It  is  the  political 
and  parliamentary  history  of  Mr.  Canning  to  which  our  at- 
tention must  principally  be  devoted,  and  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration  or  elucidation  that  we  indicate  a  few  cir- 
cumstances of  his  origin  and  private  biography. 
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Mr.  Canning  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770. 
Descended  from  honourable  ancestry,  an  imprudent  marriage 
had  separated  his  father  from  the  protection  and  countenance 
of  his  immediate  ancestor,  who  left  him  to  struggle  as  he  might, 
with  his  disastrous  and  sinking  fortunes.     Disappointment  and 
chagrin  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave  on  the  first  birth-day  of 
his  son,  and  necessity  drove  his  mother  to  seek  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  the  stage,  where  she  soon  contracted  a  second 
marriage.     The  tardy  justice  of  his  grandfather  secured  the 
proper  education  of  the  young  orphan,  by  the  settlement  upon 
him  of  a  small  Irish  estate,  the  application  of  which  to  that 
purpose  was  superintended,  up  to  the  period  of  his  entering 
the  University,  by  his  guardian  and  uncle,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  London.     At  twelve  years  of  age  Mr.  Canning  was 
sent  to  Eton,  where  he  at  once  became  distinguished  as  a  sed- 
ulous scholar,  and  where  his  ready  apprehension  and  refined 
taste  were  early  indicated  in  the  extreme  correctness  and  polish 
of  his  Latin  and  English  exercises,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  contributions  to  the  Microcosm,  a  periodical  then  in  ex- 
istence at  Eton,  are  characterized  by  much  facility  of  expres- 
sion, purity  if  not  brilliancy  of  style,  and  frequently  by  a  vein 
of  well  sustained  irony;  literary  qualities  seldom  united  in 
the  productions  of  a  school-boy.     At  seventeen  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Oxford,  where  he  more  than  sustained  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  at  Eton.     His  course  through  the  University 
v/as  equally  marked  by  severe  study  and  honourable  distinc- 
tion, and  few  statesmen  have  gathered  from  books  so  much 
actual,  practical  and  available  knowledge  of  men.     His  con- 
nections at  the  University  were  formed  with  much  prescience 
and  sagacity,  and  were  for  the  most  part  both  durable  and 
valuable.     Many  of  his  intimates  were  subsequently  distin- 
guished in  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  a  friendship,  alike 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  both,  was  excited  and  cher- 
ished by  kindred  associations  and  pursuits  between  him  and 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  which,  through  a  long  career,  sur- 
vived, on  the  one  side,  the  disparity  of  rank,  fortune  and  in- 
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fluence,  and  on  the  other,  the  jealousy  of  political  rivalry — 


'memor 


Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae, 
Mutataeque  simul  togaB." 

On  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree,  Mr.  Canning  left  the  Uni- 
versity and  entered  himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.     It  is  not  believed  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law  with  any  view  to  make  it  his  profession,  since 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  his  numerous  speeches  v/hich 
indicates  a  course  of  technical  study.     The  flights  of  his  mind 
were  never  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of  the  bar.     Doubtless, 
the  opportunity  was  improved  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  history  of  English 
jurisprudence.     But   Lord   Lansdowne's   prediction   to   Ben- 
tham,  that  Canning  would  one  day  be  prime  minister,  was 
founded  upon  other  prognostics  than  his  assiduous  attention 
to  the  glasses  of  Coke  or  Hale.     His  academic  reputation  had 
preceded  him  to  London,  and  was  confirmed  and  extended  by 
the  impression  he  soon  began  to  make  in  some  of  the  private 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  debating  societies,  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  fluency  and  readiness 
as  a  speaker,  and  which  were  then  in  high  fashion  and  dig- 
nity.    He  had  been  previously  introduced  to  the  leading  whigs 
of  the  period,  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  where  he  had  attracted 
the  particular  notice  of  Sheridan,  with  whom  he  now  became 
intimate.     There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  at  this  time  he 
had  not  actually  received  overtures  from  the  opposition,  his 
origin,  most  of  his  associates,  and  the  apparent  bias  of  his 
previous  opinions  led  very  naturally  to  the  belief,  that  he 
would  readily  consent  to  enter  parliament  under  the  auspices 
of  that  party.     That  such  was  the  impression  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  is  obvious  from  the  allusion  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  him,  on  the  first  appearance  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, then  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     Mr.  Sheridan,  on  that  occasion,  referred  to  him, 
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as  likely,  however  great  might  be  the  promise  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  adhesion  to  the  minister  had  just  been  declared,  to 
afford  to  the  opposition  an  antagonist  power  of  surpassing 
weight  and  gravity.  That  power,  however,  was  destined  for 
the  opposite  scale ;  and  in  1793,  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty, 
Mr.  Canning,  having  relinquished  his  legal  studies,  was 
brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
ministerial  benches,  for  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

It  is  a  rule  of  moral  logic,  as  sound  as  it  is  amiable  and 
liberal,  never  to  pass  by  a  good  motive  in  pursuit  of  a  bad  one 
when  the  former  is  sufficient  to  explain  a  doubtful  procedure. 
If  men  are  to  be  judged  upon  probabilities,  give  them  the 
benefit  of  presumptions.  On  this  principle,  we  omit  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sordid  and  corrupt  views  which  were  imputed 
to  Mr.  Canning  and  which  may  have  actuated  him  in  his 
choice  of  party,  as  well  as  of  the  scandalous  anecdotes,  so  rife 
at  a  later  period,  concerning  the  laxity  of  his  early  political 
morality.  When  Mr.  Fox  first  entered  parliament,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  a  tory 
ministry,  and  a  vehement  opponent  of  Wilkes  and  his  cause. 
Had  the  man  been  chained  for  life  to  the  stake  which  the  boy 
drove  into  the  earth  with  all  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his 
impetuous  youth,  the  world  must  have  lost  a  portion  of  politi- 
cal history  more  illustrative  than  any  other  it  retains  of  the 
strength,  energy  and  elasticity  of  free  opinions.  But  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  if  the  party  to  which  Fox  finally  attached 
himself,  had,  soon  after  his  conversion,  acquired  and  retained 
possession  of  the  government;  and  he  had  passed  his  life  a 
sharer  in  office  and  power,  instead  of  being,  for  the  most  part, 
the  forlorn  hope  of  a  scanty  minority,  his  sagacity  would  have 
been  complimented,  as  was  Canning's,  at  the  expense  of  his 
principles.  Yet  the  change  in  the  views  of  the  latter,  if  the 
sallies  of  a  school-boy  on  the  side  of  whiggism  are  to  receive 
that  appellation,  took  place  while  he  was  yet  unconnected  with 
parliament,    and   uncommitted  to   any   party.     The   earliest 
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legitimate  and  authoritative  exposition  of  those  views,  so  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment, first  by  his  votes,  and,  erelong,  by  his  voice.  To  that 
exposition  he  always  adhered,  professing  himself,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  admirer  and  follower  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
From  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  therefore,  at  least  in  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  he  is  not  now  to  be  vindicated.  But  as  we 
may  be  called  upon  by  those  with  whom  the  name  of  Pitt  is  a 
synonym  with  tyranny,  to  reconcile  our  respect  for  Mr.  Can- 
ning, with  that  paramount  respect  which  we  profess  for  free- 
dom, we  shall  take  leave  to  say  a  few  w^ords  in  justification  of 
his  purity. 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  view  the  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  commenced  about  the  period  Mr.  Can- 
ning entered  public  life,  as  a  war  of  abstract  principles  merely, 
to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
parties  which  divided  the  British  parliament  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  controversy.  But  the  question  before  us  rather 
demands  the  inquiry,  how  that  war  was  regarded  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  nation,  and  how  it  was  justified  by  the 
ministry.  The  war  was  not  against  the  free  principles  of  a 
neighboring  country,  but  against  her  mode  of  asserting  those 
principles — not  (at  least  in  its  inception)  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  balance  of 
power — not  against  the  National  Convention  at  Paris,  but 
against  Dumouriez  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt.  The  con- 
tinent was  in  a  flame.  The  Carlovingian  dynast}^  had  ter- 
minated its  reign  of  a  thousand  years  upon  the  scaffold.  The 
iron  band  of  fortresses,  which  the  energy  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth could  not  retain,  were  tumbling  in  fearful  succession  be- 
fore the  vigor  of  the  republican  assault,  and  the  torrent  of 
French  influences  was  pouring  through  Belgium  into  Holland. 
Saint-Just  had  preached  the  crusade  from  the  Mountain,  and 
the  stability  of  every  government  in  Europe  seemed  about  to 
yield  before  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  Was  it  strange, 
that,  amidst  the  alarm  and  confusion  of  these  events,  even  the 
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sternest  champions  of  free  principles  should  see  much  to  trem- 
ble at  ?  Was  it  strange,  that  the  lovers  of  the  independence  of 
their  country,  when  they  saw  so  fearfully  illustrated  the  sen- 
timent of  Voltaire,* — 'Tesprit  republicain  est,  au  fond,  aussi 
ambiteux  que  I'esprit  monarchique, " — should  invoke  the  great 
conservative  principle  of  European  polity,  never  once  forgot- 
ten or  doubted,  as  a  justification  of  war,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  from  that 
treaty  to  the  French  Revolution?  Did  the  spirit  of  freedom 
demand  from  a  young,  unpledged,  and  uncommitted  candidate 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  what  she  had  not  required  at  the 
veteran  hands  of  Burke?  That  great  statesman,  at  an  epoch 
of  much  less  palpable  danger,  broke  from  the  moorings  of 
twenty  years,  sacrificing,  not  only  his  political  associations, 
but  his  private  friendships,  to  the  enforcement  of  those  doc- 
trines which  Canning  has  been  censured  for  espousing,  when 
the  blood  and  butchery  of  the  reign  of  terror  had  begun  to 
redden  the  channel,  and  the  enormities  of  French  anarchy 
made  freedom  a  by -word  and  a  mocker^^  It  is  most  unphil- 
osophical  and  unjust  to  apply  our  own  habits  of  thought  and 
maxims  of  government  as  a  standard,  by  which  to  measure 
the  steps  of  a  foreign  statesman — to  dress  up  a  theory  from  a 
republican  wardrobe,  in  order  to  condemn  the  fashions  of  a 
monarchy.  Men  must  be  judged  in  reference  to  something 
else  than  mere  abstract  propositions.  They  have  to  deal  with 
things  and  actions  as  they  are.  A  private  individual  may  sac- 
rifice his  own  interest  to  any  principle  he  pleases,  either  real 
or  ideal ;  but  there  is  a  stubborn  element  with  which  a  states- 
man has  to  deal,  and  which  he  must  be  cautious  not  to  bend 
too  far;  and  that  is  the  interest  of  his  country.  There  were, 
doubtless,  objections  to  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in  relation  to  France, 
on  which  the  opposition  were  justified  in  resting  their  con- 
sciences. The  war  offered  but  an  alternative  of  evils  to  Eng- 
land, in  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  government  to  make  a 
choice  for  the  country,  and  of  each  individual  to  sustain  or  op- 
*Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  cap.  21. 
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pose  it.  Mr.  Canning  chose  to  do  the  former,  and,  as  we  trust 
we  have  shown,  he  did  so  on  sufficient  grounds. 

While  we  agree  with  the  biographer  of  Sheridan,  that  Mr. 
Canning,  in  espousing  toryism,  made  a  fortunate  selection  for 
his  country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  decided  happily  for 
himself.  The  position  of  the  minister,  himself  almost  bom  in 
the  purple  of  office,  seemed,  as  it  had  for  ten  years  been,  im- 
pregnable. With  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  crown  and 
the  aristocracy,  he  still  appeared,  in  1793,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  two  dissolutions,  at  the  head  of  an  undimin- 
ished and  devoted  majority.  The  politics  of  the  time  gained 
currency  and  value  from  bearing  his  image  and  superscrip- 
tion, as  did  the  coin  of  the  reign  from  the  effigies  of  his  master ; 
but  unlike  the  latter,  his  impress  seemed  indelible.  To  this 
potent  influence  Mr.  Canning  united  himself,  and  adopted,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  its  dispenser,  those  principles  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  twelvemonth,*  regulated  the  policy 
of  the  British  government  to  the  end  of  his  life.  These  prin- 
ciples he  not  only  upheld  and  supported,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  in  a  manner  at  once  consistent,  firm  and  uniform,  but 
he  had  the  art  and  the  honour  to  make  them  coincide  with  the 
advancing  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  and,  defending  them 
against  those  who  perverted  while  they  professed  them,  to  ex- 
tort from  their  opponents  a  tribute  of  no  equivocal  praise. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  excited  feeling 
into  which  the  events  we  have  heretofore  adverted  to  had 
stimulated  the  country,  permitted  no  one  who  aspired  to  a 
share  in  the  public  councils  to  enter  them  without  a  decided 
declaration  of  his  adhesion  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties 
of  the  state.  That  hybridous  thing,  a  parliamentary  neutral, 
could  find  no  standing  ground  in  the  British  legislature. 
There  was  no  juste  milieu  where  converging  opinions  could 

*  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Grenville  administration  in  1806-7. 
The  secession  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  1801  to  1804  produced  no  necessary 
change  of  policy,  the  ex-minister  uniformly  supporting  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  administration. 
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meet  and  opposing  currents  mingle.  The  example  of  two 
great  men,  who  had  publicly  severed  the  friendship  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  upon  political  grounds,  gave  a  tone 
of  remarkable  virulence  to  debate.  The  trumpet  always 
"sounded  to  an  angry  parle."  No  man,  therefore,  entertain- 
ing Mr.  Canning's  opinions,  could  have  gained  a  place  in  par- 
liament, to  lay  them  up  for  change,  or  use  them  on  contingen- 
cies. Mr.  Pitt's  warriors  were  for  the  working  day,  and  he 
who  had  attempted  to  sustain  himself  in  an  independent  posi- 
tion, between  them  and  their  adversaries,  would  have  been 
but  an  unshielded  man  of  silk,  for  contending  lances  to  tilt  at. 
Necessity,  therefore,  combined  with  opinion  and  interest  to 
drive  Mr.  Canning  into  toryism ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  invoking  an 
improper  influence,  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  his  conduct, 
to  add,  that  events  justified  his  choice.  We  are  not  advocates 
for  Mr.  Pitt 's  system  of  administration  in  the  audacity  of  some 
of  its  subsequent  features,  but  the  mind  cannot  but  dwell  with 
some  alarm  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  the  adoption 
of  that  of  his  antagonists,  and  of  the  omission  of  England  to 
interfere  in  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which  ensued  upon 
the  continent,  when  it  reflects,  that  at  one  time  the  channel 
was  the  only  barrier  between  the  spirit  of  dominion  and  uni- 
versal empire,  as  in  the  Scottish  tradition,  the  fiend,  but  for 
the  narrow  stream,  would  have  secured  his  victim. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  concerning  the 
political  influences  under  which  Mr.  Canning  entered  parlia- 
ment, not  only  because  they  gave  a  colour  and  tone  to  his  sub- 
sequent career,  but  because  his  conduct  in  the  adoption  of 
those  influences,  seemed,  in  all  candour,  to  demand  some  expla- 
nation. We  have  a  word  to  add  upon  the  moral  causes  which 
operated  to  foster  his  talents  and  stimulate  his  exertions. 

The  most  ardent  and  aspiring  mind  could  hardly  have  se- 
lected, in  the  whole  history  of  society,  themes  of  more  dignity 
and  interest,  than  offered  themselves  at  this  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  Senate.  Parliament  was  not  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  some  rival  power  to  a  bar- 
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ren  rock  or  a  dismantled  fortress ; — to  say  whether  Minorca,  in 
the  septennial  game  of  nations,  should  be  dealt  to  France  or 
shuffled  back  to  Spain,  or  whether  some  German  Elector,  with 
his  army  of  half  a  battalion,  had  not  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Hanover; — but  to  settle  the  fundamental  rights  of  society, 
to  restore  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  continent,  and  to 
bind  again  the  loosened  bands  of  nations  and  governments.  In 
France,  free  discussion  was  hushed  through  terror;  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  continent  it  was  drowned  in  the  noise  of 
arms.  In  England  was  to  be  sought  the  commentary  on  those 
great  events  which  for  twenty  years  were  to  make  Europe  a 
camp,  and  to  drive  the  angry  masses  of  her  inhabitants  into 
fierce  and  frightful  collision.  To  her,  and  to  her  orators,  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  history  must  look  for  the  most 
fearless  contemporary  expositions  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  those  events,  and  of  the  power  which  was  moulded 
by  them  into  dimensions  of  such  portentous  magnitude  as  to 
overshadow  both  hemispheres.  One  of  these  orators  was  Can- 
ning, and  it  is  a  delightful  part  of  our  duty  to  record,  (be- 
cause it  is  a  proud  testimony  of  the  power  of  the  human  in- 
tellect), that  the  energies  of  his  mind  seemed  to  grow  with 
the  importance  of  the  topics  presented  to  it,  and  that  the  god 
was  always  present  when  the  occasion  required  a  divinity. 

Mr.  Canning's  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
delivered  on  the  31st  of  January,  1794,  upon  the  Sardinian 
subsidy.  From  this  speech  we  shall  make  a  short  extract,  in 
order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  first  effort  of  a 
distinguished  debater,  rather  than  because  the  occasion  de- 
manded or  furnished  any  unusual  display  of  the  pomp  of 
oratory.  The  speech  in  question  is  rather  characterized  by 
a  clear  arrangement  and  a  pellucid  transparency  of  language, 
than  by  splendid  diction  or  peculiar  vehemence  or  cogency 
of  argument.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Gray,  among  other  topics,  Mr. 
Canning  urged  the  following: — 

"But  when  neither  our  reason  nor  our  prudence  can  be  set  against 
the  war,  an  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  our  apprehensions.     The  French 
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are  stated  to  be  an  invincible  people :  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  madness 
with  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  freedom,  there  is  nothing  that,  they  will 
not  undertake,  there  is  nothing  that  they  cannot  accomplish.  I  am 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow  that  the  French  are  enthusiastically  ani- 
mated, be  it  how  it  may,  to  a  state  of  absolute  insanity.  I  desire  no 
better  proof  of  their  being  mad,  than  to  see  them  hugging  themselves 
in  a  system  of  slavery  so  gross  and  grinding  as  their  present,  and 
calling  at  the  same  time  upon  all  Europe  to  admire  and  en\^  theii* 
freedom.  But  before  their  plea  of  madness  can  be  admitted  as  con- 
clusive against  our  right  to  be  at  war  with  them,  gentlemen  would  do 
well  to  recollect  that  of  madness  there  are  several  kinds.  If  theirs 
had  been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacy,  which  had  contented  itself  with 
playing  its  tricks,  and  practising  its  fooleries  at  home ;  with  dressing 
up  stiiimpets  in  oak-leaves,  and  inventing  nick-names  for  the  calendar, 
I  should  have  been  far  from  desiring  to  inteiTupt  their  innocent 
amusement;  we  might  have  looked  on  with  hearty  contempt,  indeed, 
but  with  contempt  not  wholly  unmixed  with  commiseration. 

"But  if  theirs  be  a  madness  of  a  different  kind,  a  moody,  mis- 
chievous insanity, — if  not  contented  with  tearing  and  wounding  them- 
selves, they  proceed  to  exert  their  unnatural  strength  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  neighbours, — if  not  satisfied  with  weaving  straws  and 
wearing  fetters  at  home,  they  attempt  to  carry  their  systems  and 
their  slavery  abroad,  and  to  impose  them  upon  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
it  becomes  necessary  then  that  those  nations  should  be  roused  to  re- 
sistance. Such  a  disposition  must,  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  the 
world,  be  repelled,  and,  if  possible,  eradicated." 

Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  17, 18. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Pitt,  unlike  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  with  whom  he  has  been  compared,  was  not  content 
merely  to  sustain  himself  in  his  elevated  position,  but  that 
he  constantly  created  occasions  for  widening  the  circle  of  his 
influence,  and  conjured  up  the  spirits  of  war  and  debt  and 
prerogative,  that  he  might,  as  the  only  potent  magician,  be 
called  upon  to  lay  them.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  administration  required,  not  only  ardent  and 
arduous  personal  exertion,  but  capable  and  resolute  auxili- 
aries. We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  the  theory,  but 
it  is  certain,  that,  from  some  cause,  the  minister  enlisted  in 
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the  service  of  the  government  much  of  the  rising  talent  of  the 
country.  The  ministerial  boroughs  returned  eloquent  voices 
as  well  as  excellent  votes,  and  the  treasury  benches  furnished 
room  for  the  expanding  promise  of  the  obscure  and  uncon- 
nected. Men,  indeed,  were  sought  by  both  parties  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  rather  characteristic  of  an  ancient  or  an  ideal 
society,  than  the  artificial  and  complex  principles  of  modern 
politics,  and  merit  was  frequently  discovered  in  the  clubs 
and  universities,  to  be  introduced  to  parliament  and  placed 
in  the  career  of  honourable  ambition.  Mr.  Canning,  him- 
self a  signal  instance  of  the  success  of  such  a  system,  did  not 
bely  the  reputation  which  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  sagacity  of  the  minister,  and  which,  in  1796, 
occasioned  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  under  Secretaries 
of  State.  As  he  began  to  feel  his  ground  more  firmly,  and  as 
the  progress  of  events,  though  it  added  little  brilliancy  to 
the  cause  of  the  European  coalition,  created  a  stronger  and 
deeper  distrust  in  the  motives,  and  disgust  at  the  measures 
of  France,  his  flights  became  more  sustained  and  his  elo- 
quence more  ardent  and  rapid.  His  speech  in  1798  upon  Mr. 
Tierney's  motion  respecting  peace  with  France,  was  a  spendid 
philippic,  in  which  the  whole  history  and  policy  of  the  war, 
and  its  antagonists,  were  developed  with  a  vigour  of  argu- 
ment and  severity  of  satire,  only  equalled  by  its  graceful  wit 
and  pure  and  harmonious  language.  If  not  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  historical  details,  nor  so  close  in  its  logical  deduc- 
tions, as  the  celebrated  effort  of  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, delivered  fourteen  months  later,  and  said  to  be  his  mas- 
ter-piece, it  certainly  reached  a  point  of  more  glowing  and 
genial  beauty.  We  very  freely  admit  that  the  war  was  a 
topic  not  only  peculiarly  adapted  to  Mr.  Canning's  style  of 
oratory,  but  that  its  principal  outlines  lay  in  bold  relief,  and 
were  easily  appreciable.  The  theme  was  a  great  one,  and 
its  elements,  for  the  most  part,  were  grand.  It  was  the  art 
of  uniting  those  elements  and  blending  those  outlines — of 
filling  up  the  picture  or  concealing  its  deficiencies — of  sup- 
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plying  the  proper  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  national  pride— 
of  working  upon  ambition  by  success,  and  stimulating  de- 
spondency by  victory — of  keeping  out  of  sight  the  original 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  only  bringing  into  view  its 
monstrous  abuses — of  grouping,  so  to  speak,  in  one  black  and 
threatening  mass,  all  the  degradation  and  despotism  of  the 
present,  and  hiding,  by  its  means,  the  tyranny  and  slavery 
of  the  past,  which  distinguished  this  fine  oration.  At  the 
risk  of  some  injustice  to  its  author,  by  the  quotation  of  de- 
tached portions  of  an  extended  argument,  we  must  indulge 
our  readers  with  the  following  selections: 

''There  is,  however,  another  and  a  more  general  argument,  com- 
prehending alike  these  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe;  which,  but 
that  it  has  been  stated  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  should  really 
have  thought  scarcely  worth  confutation.  We,  it  seems — a  wise, 
prudent,  reflecting  people — are  much  stiTick  with  all  the  outrages  that 
France  has  committed  upon  the  continent;  but  on  the  powers  of  the 
continent  itself,  no  lasting  impression  has  been  made.  Is  this  prob- 
able? Is  it  possible'?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  con- 
templation of  the  wrongs  and  miseries  which  others  have  endured, 
should  have  worked  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds,  than  the 
suffering  of  those  miseries  and  wrongs  has  left  on  the  minds  of  those 
upon  whom  they  were  actually  inflicted'? 

'Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per   aures, 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus.' 

Yet  the  echo  and  report  of  the  blows  by  which  other  countries  have 
fallen,  are  supposed  to  have  had  more  effect  upon  us,  than  the  blows 
themselves  produced  upon  the  miserable  victims  who  sunk  beneath 
them, 

"The  pillage  and  bloody  devastation  of  Italy  strike  us  with  horror; 
— but  Italy,  we  are  to  believe,  is  contented  with  what  has  befallen 
her.  The  insults  which  are  hurled  by  the  French  garrison  from  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  rouse  resentment  in  our  breasts;  but 
have  no  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  Piedmontese.  We  read  with  in- 
dignation of  the  flag  of  Bernadotte  displayed  in  mockery  and  insult  to 
the  emperor  and  his  subjects ;  but  it  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Vienna  without  exciting  any  emotions  of  hatred  or  resentment. 
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The  invasion  of  a  province  of  a  friendly  power,  with  whom  they  had 
no  cause  nor  pretext  for  hostility,  has  created  in  us  a  decided  detesta- 
tion for  the  unprincipled  hypocrisy  and  ambition  of  the  Directory; 
but  the  Ottoman  Porte  sits  down  contented  with  the  loss  of  Egypt; 
feels  no  injury,  and  desires  neither  reparation  nor  revenge. 

"And  then.  Sir,  the  wrongs  of  Switzerland!  They,  too,  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  an  interest  here;  but  the  Swiss  no  doubt  endure  them 
with  quiet  resignation,  and  contented  humility.  If,  after  the  taking 
of  Soleure,  the  venerable  magistrates  of  that  place  were  first  paraded 
round  the  town  in  barbarous  triumph,  and  afterwards,  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  war,  of  nations,  and  of  nature,  were  inhumanly  put  to 
death;  if,  when  the  unoffending  town  of  Sion  capitulated  to  the 
French,  the  troops  were  let  loose  to  revel  in  every  species  of  licentious- 
ness and  cruelty ; — if  the  women,  after  having  been  brutally  violated, 
were  thrown  alive  into  the  flames ;  if,  more  recently,  when  Stantz  was 
carried,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  and  honourable  resistance,  such  as 
would  have  conciliated  the  esteem  of  any  but  a  French  conqueror,  the 
whole  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  ashes  quenched  with  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants : — the  bare  recital  of  these  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties awakens  in  British  bosoms,  I  trust  it  does  awaken,  I  trust  it 
will  long  keep  alive,  an  abhorrence  of  the  nation  and  name  of  that 
people  by  whom  such  execrable  cruelties  have  been  practised,  and  such 
terrible  calamities  inflicted:  but  on  the  Swiss  (we  are  to  understand), 
these  cruelties  and  calamities  have  left  no  lasting  impression:  the 
inhabitants  of  Soleure,  who  followed,  with  tears  of  anguish  and  in- 
dignation, their  venerated  magistrates  to  a  death  of  terror  and  ig- 
nominy ;  the  husbands  and  fathers  and  sons  of  those  wretched  victims 
who  expired  in  torture  and  in  shame,  beneath  the  brutality  of  a  savage 
soldiery  at  Sion ;  the  wretched  survivors  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
iruins  of  their  country  at  Stantz;  they  all  felt  but  a  transient  pang: 
their  tears  by  this  time  are  dried ;  their  rage  is  hushed ;  their  resent- 
ment silenced :  there  is  nothing  in  their  feelings  which  can  be  stimu- 
lated into  honourable  and  effectual  action:  there  is  no  motive  for 
their  exertions,  upon  which  we  can  safely  and  permanently  rely! 
Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  waste  your  time  by  arguing  such  a 

question." 

******** 

"There  is  yet  another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  argument  may  be 
considered.  Let  us  compare  the  expectations  which  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  form  of  our  allies,  with  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
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several  allies  of  France.  If  we,  in  renewing  the  great  confederacy  of 
the  powers  of  the  continent,  are  weaving  a  rope  of  sand ; — let  us  ex- 
amine whether  the  connections  of  France  are  bound  to  her  by  a  chain 
which  nothing  can  loosen.  If  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand  is 
false  and  hollow,  let  us  see  whether  the  alliances  of  France  rest  upon  a 
more  stable  and  solid  foundation.  If  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
permanent  alliance  between  nations  must  be  laid  in  community  of  in- 
terest and  of  sentiment,  in  the  sense  of  mutual  benefits,  or  in  the 
interchange  of  protection  on  the  one  side,  and  attachment  on  the  other : 
— let  us  look  round.  Sir,  among  the  states  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  France :  let  us  examine  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from 
her  friendship,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  affection 
which  they  must  owe  to  her  in  return.  Is  it  in  the  Cisalpine,  the 
Roman,  the  Ligurian  republics,  those  deformed  and  rickety  children, 
upon  whom  the  mother  republic  has  lavished  so  much  of  her  care, — 
is  it  in  these,  however  they  may  bear  the  precious  resemblance  of  their 
parent,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fondness  of  filial  duty  and  attach- 
ment"? Are  we  to  look  for  it  in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  whom,  in 
preference  to  the  others,  she  appears  to  have  selected  as  a  living 
subject  for  her  experiments  in  political  anatomy;  whom  she  has  de- 
livered up  tied  and  bound  to  a  series  of  butchering,  bungling,  philo- 
sophical professors,  to  distort,  and  mangle,  and  lop,  and  stretch  its 
limbs  into  all  sorts  of  fantastical  shapes,  and  to  hunt  through 
its  palpitating  frame  the  vital  principle  of  republicanism'?  Is  the 
infant  Roman  republic  so  gratified  by  the  present  which  France  has 
made  to  it  of  five  consuls  instead  of  two,  as  to  forget  all  the  miseries, 
the  robbery,  the  confiscation,  and  the  blood,  by  which  this  invaluable 
acquisition  had  been  purchased?  Does  the  protection  which  she  has 
afforded  to  the  Lig-urian  republic,  entitle  her  to  their  affectionate 
acknowledgment  and  pious  devotion?  Observe,  I  beg  of  you,  in 
what  a  situation  those  unfortunate  Ligurians  have  been  placed  by 
her.  They  are  forced  into  acts  of  outrage  and  hostility  against  Eng- 
land. We  declare  w^ar  against  them;— and  such  is  their  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  France,  that  no  sooner  has  that  war  been  de- 
clared, than  they  come  crawling  upon  their  knees  to  implore  pity  and 
forbearance!  Unnatural  Ligurians!  If  they  are  not  thankful  for 
such  an  instance  of  the  parental  solicitude  of  France  for  their  wel- 
fare ! 

"But,  perhaps,  with  more  powerful  and  more  respected  allies,  with 
those  whose  names  were  brought  forward  with  such  display  and  osten- 
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tation  in  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  as  inseparably  connected  with  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  French  Republic;  perhaps  with  Holland 
and  with  Spain  a  greater  degree  of  forbearance  has  been  observed; 
a  more  friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  has  been  established;  a  more 
honourable  and  independent  system  of  communication  has  been  main- 
tained. 

"The  friendship  of  Holland!  The  independence  of  Spain!  Is 
there  a  man  so  besotted  as  to  suppose,  that  there  is  one  hour  of 
peace  with  France  preserved  by  either  of  these  unhappy  countries; 
that  there  is  one  syllable  of  friendship  uttered  by  them  towards 
France,  but  what  is  extorted  by  the  immediate  pressure,  or  by  the 
dread  and  terror  of  French  arms'? 

— 'mouth-honour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  refuse,  but  dare  not!' 

"Have  the  regenerated  republic  of  Holland,  or  the  degraded  mon- 
archy of  Spain,  such  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  protection  of  the  French 
Republic,  that  they  would  voluntarily  throw  themselves  between  her 
and  any  blow  which  might  menace  her  existence?  Holland  once  had 
wealth,  had  industry,  had  commerce.  Where  are  they  now?  Gone; 
swallowed  up  in  the  all-devouring  gulph  of  French  bankruptcy. 
Holland  once  had  flourishing  colonies;  them,  perhaps,  France  has 
preserved  for  her.  The  flag  of  the  enemies  of  France  is  flying  at 
Ceylon,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Holland  had  once  a  navy, 
a  navy  of  strength  and  gallantry  and  reputation — a  navy  which  has 
often  contended  even  with  our  own,  and  contended  with  no  mean 
exertion,  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea?  Where  is  it  now?  WTiere  is 
the  skill  which  directed,  the  promptness,  courage,  and  vigour,  which 
manned  it?  All  utterly  destroyed  and  gone.  The  baneful  touch  of 
French  fraternity  has  blasted  the  reputation,  has  unmanned  the 
strength,  has  bowed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  has  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  is  bowed,  it  is  true ;  but  let  us  trust  that  it  is  not  broken ;  let  us 
hope  that,  if  an  opening  should  be  presented,  it  may  yet  spring  up 
with  sudden  and  irresistible  violence,  to  the  astonishment  and  over- 
throw of  its  oppressors." 

Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  85.  90.  93. 

We  have  alluded  more  particularly  to  this  speech,  because, 
while  it  embodies  most  of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
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orator,  it  furnishes  in  a  satisfactory  form  the  prominent  rea- 
sons why,  as  a  politician,  he  defended  the  leading  measure  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  foreign  policy.  We  could  wish  that  his  advoca- 
tion had  been  as  successful  when  he  attempted  to  vindicate 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  direction  of  the 
whole  battery  of  the  state  against  the  expression  of  free  opin- 
ions and  the  formation  of  liberal  societies.  The  prosecutions 
of  Home  and  Hardy,  and  the  judicial  murders  in  Ireland, 
would  have  disgraced  the  worst  days  of  the  star-chamber. 
State  necessity,  that  universal  favorite  of  tyrants,  seems  to 
have  been  divorced  from  the  Bourbons,  only  to  be  taken  into 
keeping  by  the  Brunswicks,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  must 
add,  that  the  illicit  union  received  the  full  approbation  of  the 
secretary.* 

To  the  promotion  of  that  darling  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Irish  union,  Mr.  Canning  lent  the  full  force  and  weight  of  his 
abilities.  He  argued  it,  it  is  true,  upon  broad  and  general 
grounds,  but,  connected  as  he  was  with  the  government,  it 
was  his  duty  to  know,  as  the  minister  certainly  did  know, 
that  the  union  could  only  be  effected  by  promising  to  Ireland 
what  George  the  Third  would  never  consent  to  grant  her. 
Anticipating  that  faith  must  necessarily  be  broken  with  that 
country,!   ought  he  not  also  to  have  anticipated  for  her  a 

*  In  an  argument  upon  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  in  which, 
alluding  to  Mr.  Pitt's  change  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  reform, 
Mr.  Canning  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "should  the  minister  again 
return  to  his  former  principles,  he  might  probably  change  with  him;" 
Mr.  Courtenay  concluded  some  remarks  of  extraordinary  severity,  with 
the  observation  that,  "the  honourable  gentleman  seemed  attached  to  his 
friend  as  necessary,  probably,  to  promote  his  fortune; 

'Thus  a  light  straw  whirl'd  round  at  every  blast, 
Is  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last.' " 

Such  satire  as  this,  thus  coarsely  blurted  out,  must  have  been  pe- 
culiarly galling  to  the  sensitive  temperament  of  Canning.  The  speaker 
was  accordingly  made  to  smart  for  it,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin. 

t  The  king  pertinaciously  insisted  that  to  give  his  sanction  to  Catholic 
emancipation  would  be  to  violate  his  coronation  oath.  "It  is  a  curious 
speculation,"  says  one  of  the  works  before  us,  "and  might  be  reasoned 
upon   in   the   abstract,   in   a   constitution   like   that   of   Great   Britain, 
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repetition  and  reduplication  of  all  the  ills  which  she  had 
suffered  from  England,  since  Richard  Strongbow  first  landed 
his  mynnidons  in  Wexford?  Would  it  console  her  for  vio- 
lated faith  and  bartered  independence,  that  the  meanest  of 
her  titled  sons  should  reap,  in  the  British  cabinet,  the  reward 
of  her  prostration,  and,  after  battening,  like  the  young  peli- 
can, on  the  blood  of  his  parent,  should  carry  his  George  and 
his  garter  to  the  congress  of  the  Holy  Alliance!  Take  away 
that  religious  emancipation  which  she  had  so  long  craved — 
and  for  which  she  stood  ready  to  jdeld  the  dearest  secular 
right  and  honour  of  freemen — that  of  self-government — and 
what  had  Ireland  to  gain  by  the  union?  She  had  already 
obtained  from  the  Henries,  the  Richards  and  the  Edwards, 
shackles  on  her  liberties,  restrictions  on  her  commerce,  and 
fetters  on  her  conscience,  and  from  the  Charleses,  the  Wil- 
liams and  the  Annes,  a  licentious  court,  a  debased  currency, 
and  a  hostile  priesthood.  It  needed  but  a  continuance  of  the 
fostering  solicitude  of  the  Georges,  alternately  stimulating 
her  to  rebellion,  and  dragooning  her  into  submission,  to  at- 
tract from  her  her  gentry  and  her  capital,  and  to  chain  down 
her  starving  peasantry  to  pauperism  and  crime  at  home,  or  to 
drive  them  in  to  hopeless  Helotry  abroad,  and  the  circle  of 
benign  influences  would  be  complete.  Emancipation  has 
since  been  granted,  or,  we  should  more  correctly  say,  ex- 
torted; but  the  long  arrear  of  wrong  is  not  to  be  effaced  by 
such  tardy  and  limping  justice — right  is  not  to  be  propitiated 

having  three  estates  of  the  realm,  how  far  that  estate,  which  consists  of 
an  individual,  can  be  justified  in  predetermining  great  questions  of 
policy  before  they  are  discussed  by  the  other  two,  and  resolving,  when 
they  are  discussed  and  proposed,  to  reject  them  from  personal  consid- 
erations, when  it  is  constitutionally  placed  above  all  personal  responsi- 
bility." Save  with  this  last  point  of  difference,  which,  alas!  is  virtually 
a  worthless  one,  as  we  are  at  present  situated,  republican  America  has 
experimentally  witnessed  that  exercise  of  prerogative,  which  in  England 
is  still  a  matter  of  distant  and  casuistical  speculation.  Our  great 
arch-tribune  has  not  only  vetoed  law  and  constitution,  in  advance,  but 
has  actually  revolutionized  the  government,  in  consequence,  as  the 
keepers  of  his  conscience  would  have  us  believe,  of  his  Utopian  medita- 
tions in  the  Hermitage. 
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by  a  sacrifice  to  necessity,  and  Ireland  still  stands  towards 
England  in  the  same  attitude  of  offended  majesty  and  in- 
dignant and  insulted  justice. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  course  Mr.  Canning 
along  with  him,  resigned  his  office  in  1801,  upon  the  express 
ground,  as  was  alleged  by  his  friends,  of  inability  to  keep  the 
terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Irish  Catholics.     But  it  is  also 
true  that  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning  again  took  office  in 
1804,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  king  subsisting  in  undi- 
minished force,  and  not  only  without  stipulations  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics,  but  to  the  express  exclusion  of  that  part  of 
the  former  administration  and  their  adherents,  known  as  the 
Grenville   party,  who  manfully  preserved  their  consistency 
upon  this  question.     It  is  further  true,  that,  in  the  same  year, 
he  voted  with  the  new  minister  against  the  Catholic  petition 
— that  in  1806,  during  Mr.  Fox's  brief  term  of  office,  he  joined 
the  opposition  to  that  minister's  measures  for  their  relief — 
that  in  1807,  when  the  Grenville  ministry  was  superseded 
upon  this  very   ground,   he  took  office  under  the   duke   of 
Portland,  and  that,  in  1808,  he  spoke  against  Mr.  Grattan's 
motion  for  a  committee.     Up  to  the  civil  demise  of  the  king, 
indeed,  and  the  appointment  of  the  regent  in  1812,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  Canning  is  to  be  considered  otherwise 
than  hostile  to  emancipation,  and  so  far  he  must  undergo 
his  share  of  the  censure  for  its  postponement,  and  the  conse- 
quent sufferings  of  Ireland,  which  history  will  divide  among 
the  ministers  and  statesmen  of  England.     How  far  his  sub- 
sequent efforts  in  her  cause,  which  from  the  regency  to  the 
end  of  his  life  were  uniform,  consistent  and  strenuous,  may 
serve  to  rescue  his  character,  posterity  alone  can  determine. 
The  chagrin  which  he  certainly  experienced,  on  repeated  oc- 
casions, at  not  being  enabled  to  carry  what  had  become  a 
favorite  measure,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
purpose,  may  serve  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
if  it  cannot  redeem  and  renew  the  splendour  of  his  fame.* 
*  It  would  be  scarcely  candid  not  to  add,  that  Mr.  Canning  twice 
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We  have  overleaped  the  order  of  events  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  before  our  readers,  in  a  connected  view,  the  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  upon  this  important  portion  of  Mr. 
Canning  ^s  history.  If  they,  like  us,  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
sinuate blame  in  regard  to  it,  like  us  they  will  probably  re- 
joice that  the  change  from  a  narrow  to  a  liberal  policy, 
instead  of  being  checked  by  the  pride  of  early  opinion,  was 
cherished  and  consummated  throughout  the  latter  years  of 
the  statesman,  and  that  his  new  faith  grew  and  flourished 
most  when  he  himself  acquired  the  fullest  possession  of  his 
matured  and  ripened  faculties. 

We  confess  that  we  look  with  no  great  pleasure  upon  ]\Ir. 
Canning's  contributions  to  the  Anti-Jacobin,  or  his  lampoons 
upon  Mr.  Addington.  He  was  made  for  nobler  things  than 
a  mask,  a  dagger  and  a  dark  lantern.  His  eminence  was  too 
lofty  for  the  office  to  which  he  descended.  His  weapon,  it 
is  true,  is  keen  and  polished,  and  no  doubt  stabs  with  ac- 
curacy and  effect,  but  still  it  stabs.  Political  satire  has  too 
long  been  left  to  hirelings,  for  any  man  of  independence 
and  high  bearing,  in  a  free  country,  to  meddle  with  it.  Swift 
could  never  wash  the  stain  of  his  occupation  off  his  hands, 
and  the  fact  that  with  Canning  it  was  not  an  occupation, 
takes  away  the  justification  of  necessity.  Under  corrupt  gov- 
ernments men  must  print  what  they  dare  not  speak,  or  leave 
it  uncommunicated,  as,  under  partial  and  unjust  laws,  an  in- 
jured party  shoots  a  powerful  antagonist  in  the  back,  whom 
he  dare  not  summon  before  the  tribunals.  Personal  satires 
are  moral  libels  as  caricatures  are  physical  ones;  their  point 
is  derived  from  making  a  falsehood  resemble  the  truth,  or 
enforcing  the  truth  by  means  of  a  falsehood;  both,  perhaps, 
recognized  means  of  carrying  on  a  political  war,  as  the  world 
is  constituted,  but  both  unworthy  a  high  order  of  genius. 
Canning  prostituted  his  abilities  as  much  by  writing  the  first 

refused  office  under  Lord  Liverpool,  between  1812  and  1816,  because  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet  was  still  hostile  to  any  change  in  regard  to 
Ireland. 
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as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  would  have  degraded  his  by  painting 
the  second.*  Did  we  write  for  Englishmen,  we  would  re- 
quest those  tories  who  at  a  more  recent  period  have  been  so 
much  outraged  by  strictures  upon  the  political  history  of 
George  the  Third,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  the  stanzas  of  Don  Juan,  as  we  now  request  those 
Americans  who  shared  their  feelings,  to  look  back  to  the  year 
1800,  and  find  the  justification  of  Lord  Byron,  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  Morality,  where  La  Fayette  flourishes,  in  the  society 
of  O'Quigley,  Barras  and  Lepaux,  in  some  such  lines  as 
these : 

^'I  love  the  bold  uncompromising  mind, 

Whose  principles  are  fix'd,  whose  views  defined : 
****** 

Who  owns,  when  traitors  feel  th'  avenging  rod, 
Just  retribution,  and  the  hand  of  God ; 
Who  hears  the  groans  through  Olmutz'  roofs  that  ring, 
Of  him  who  mock'd,  misled,  betray'd  his  king — 
Hears  unappall'd  : — though  faction's  zealots  preach — 
Unmoved,  unsoften'd  by  Fitzpatriek's  speech." 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.     London,  1801. 

Yet  ]\Ir.  Canning  is  said  to  have  declared,  during  his  subse- 
quent career,  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  regret  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Anti-Jacobin.  If  such  were  the  fact,  it  is  a  new 
proof  how  long  and  how  keenly  the  fondness  for  our  intel- 
lectual offspring  will  survive  our  acquaintance  with  their 
faults  and  deformities.  It  must,  in  fairness,  be  acknowl- 
edged, how'ever,  that  the  literary  execution  of  this  work  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  future  fame  of  Canning;  and  that  in 
those  instances,  w^iere  the  object  of  his  satire  was  legitimate, 
it  may  be  read  with  very  great  satisfaction.  The  wheel  of 
the  knife-grinder,  in  the  following  imitation  of  Dr.  Southey's 

*  The  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  and  the  satire  of  the  Eomans,  stood 
on  totally  different  reasons,  as  they  were  applicable  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent state  of  society,  from  the  politico-personal  effusions  of  modern 
party.  The  license  of  the  former  would  indeed  have  been  tremendous, 
could  it  have  taken  shelter  under  the  anonymous. 
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Sapphics,  will  suggest  a  curious  reflection  upon  that  revolu- 
tion of  opinion  and  circumstances,  which  in  the  progress  of 
a  few  years  placed  the  radical  poet  within  the  shadow  of  the 
prerogative,  and  drove  the  tory  satirist  to  a  union  with  ' '  the 
Sir  Something  Burdett,  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor." 

"THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE-GRINDER." 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

"Needy  knife-grinder!  whither  are  you  going'? 
Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order — 
Bleak  blows  the  blast ; — ^your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 
So  have  your  breeches! 

"Weary  knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  'Knives  and 
Scissars  to  grind  0!' 

"Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you ; 
Was  it  the  squire?  or  parson  of  the  parish? 
Or  the  attorney? 

"Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawsuit? 

"(Have  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Paine?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  stoiy." 

Knife-Grinder. 

"Story!     God  bless  you!     I  have  none  to  tell,  sir. 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle.  ' 
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"Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody;  they  took  me  before  the  justice; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  Honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir." 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

"I  give  thee  sixpence !     I  will  see  thee  damn'd  first — 
Wretch !  whom  no  sense  of  wrong  can  rouse  to  vengeance- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast!" 

"Kicks  the  Knife-grinder,  overturns  his  wheel,  and  exit 
in  a  transport  of  Republican  enthusiasm  and  universal 
philanthropy.'' 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.     London,  1801. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  in  1801,  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1806.  With  the  motives  which  actuated 
that  statesman,  as  with  his  course  in  reference  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Addington,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  If  he 
deserted  his  principles,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Canning 
retained  his,  and  opposed,  with  all  his  strength,  the  hollow, 
transient,  and,  so  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  most  unsat- 
isfactory peace  of  Amiens.  The  renewal  of  the  war,  of  which 
he  was  the  author  and  sponsor,  soon  brought  Mr.  Pitt  back 
to  power,  and  Mr.  Canning  into  the  cabinet,  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  important 
office,  seem,  at  this  period,  to  have  engrossed  most  of  his 
attention,  as  the  collection  before  us  furnishes  but  a  single 
parliamentary  effort  during  his  whole  connection  with  it,  and 
that,  in  some  measure,  arose  out  of  its  peculiar  character, 
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being  a  speech  upon  the  proposed  impeachment  of  one  of  his 
predecessors,  Lord  Melville,  for  malversation  in  office. 

The  death  of  the  minister,  and  the  consequent  dissolution 
of  the  cabinet,  gives  occasion  to  inquire  how  far  the  devotion 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  his  political  model  and  master  may  have 
influenced  his  fame  with  posterity. 

Had  Pitt  never  lived,  Canning's  career  might  have  been 
more  consistently  and  uniformly  admirable,  but  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  so  brilliant  and  dazzling — he  would  have 
secured  a  more  temperate  level,  but  he  might  not  have  at- 
tained the  summit.  His  birth  and  connections,  and  the  whole 
course  and  aspect  of  his  early  fortunes,  seemed  to  mark  him 
for  a  whig,  and  it  needed  a  great  power  and  example  to 
countervail  their  influence.  Office,  to  which  he  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  he  was  continued  by  the  aid  of  his  early 
patron,  assisted  much  to  mould  him  into  greatness  by  giving 
scope  and  object  to  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  As  a  whig, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  Englishman — as  a  tory,  he  was  a 
great  man.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Pitt  lived  ten  years 
longer,  though  Canning  might  sooner  have  approached  the 
maturity  of  greatness,  it  would  scarce  have  been  by  so  straight 
a  path  of  honour.  The  grander  and  nobler  aspirations  of 
his  nature  would  have  remained  too  long  under  the  shadowy 
influences,  and  within  the  straightened  boundaries  of  power 
and  place  ever  to  find  their  proper  height  and  expansion. 
He  would  have  ''given  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind," and  instead  of  standing  out,  as  he  did  in  the  latter 
and  better  half  of  his  life,  the  champion  of  a  liberal  and 
advancing  policy,  he  would  have  shrunk  and  withered  into 
the  toryism  of  Eldon  and  Londonderry — that  narrow  and 
bigoted  system  which  would  fain  keep  down  the  elastic  spirit 
of  the  age,  by  the  pressure  of  antiquated  names  and  vener- 
able rubbish.  Had  it  not  been  for  Pitt,  England  might  have 
seen  another  consummate  orator,  like  Fox,  waging  a  des- 
perate, and  sometimes  a  Quixotic  war  against  drilled  and 
disciplined  majorities — the  "junctas  umbone  phalanges"  of 
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the  minister — but  the  nations  would  not  have  beheld  the 
statesman,  whose  foreign  policy  checked  the  march  of  des- 
potism, and  advanced,  if  it  did  not  establish,  the  freedom  of 
the  continent. 

Canning  buried,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  liis  political 
allegiance  in  the  grave  of  Pitt.  He  certainly  burned  at  his 
funeral  pyre  some  of  the  chords  which  had  hitherto  bound 
and  manacled  his  personal  freedom.  His  great  creditor  was 
no  more,  and  his  debts  and  duties  were  cancelled.  Yet  there 
were  duties  which  he  owed  to  the  fame  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  which  no  lapse  of  time,  nor  peculiarity  of  conjuncture, 
could  bar  or  extinguish.  His  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Pitt 
are  accordingly  among  the  best,  as  they  are  among  the  sin- 
cerest,  effusions  of  eloquent  eulogy  which  the  language  af- 
fords. We  select  the  following  from  his  speeches  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Regency  Resolutions  in  1811: 

"Sir,  I  have  heard  these  things  from  my  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  with  peculiar  pain:  but  he  is  not  the  first  that  has 
resorted  to  this  singular  species  of  reasoning.  What  advantage  any 
man,  or  any  set  of  men,  can  propose  to  themselves  from  substituting 
for  argTiment  upon  the  question  now  actually  under  discussion,  attacks 
upon  the  characters  of  persons  now  no  more,  and  particularly  (what 
from  my  right  honourable  friend  I  should  have  expected  less  than 
from  any  other)  upon  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  who  bore  a 
principal  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  period,  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  Can  it  be  necessary  in  our  present  difficult  and  dis- 
tressing situation — a  situation  sufficiently  full  of  divisions  and  dis- 
tractions— to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  for  the  purpose  of 
kindling  new  flames  amongst  the  living?  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  feel,  that  such  is  neither  my  opinion  nor  my  prac- 
tice. No  man  can  accuse  me  of  having  ever  gone  out  of  my  way,  in 
any  discussion  in  this  House,  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  those  who 
differed  from  Mr.  Pitt  when  living,  and  who  are  now  gathered  to- 
gether with  him  m  the  peace  and  shelter  of  the  grave.  For  myself, 
and  I  hope  for  all  those  who  have  imbibed  their  pohtical  sentiments 
from  the  same  master,  I  can  confidently  say,  that  we  do  not  desire 
to  erect  an  altar  to  the  object  of  our  veneration  with  materials  picked 
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from  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  his  rival.  The  character  of  him 
whom  we  reverence  and  regret,  we  are  satisfied,  may  safely  be  suf- 
fered to  rest  upon  its  positive  merits.  It  shines  Avithout  contrast; 
— its  lustre  is  all  its  own,  and  requires  not  the  extinction  of  the  repu- 
tations of  others  to  make  it  hlaze  with  a  brighter  flame. 

"I  cannot — I  own  I  cannot — conceive  the  feelings  and  policy  of 
those  who  pursue  an  opposite  system.  I  cannot  understand  the  wis- 
dom of  reviving,  at  this  moment,  those  party  heats  and  political 
and  personal  animosities  which  the  hand  of  death,  one  should  have 
thought,  might  well  be  allowed  to  have  closed ;  and  which  the  progress 
of  time  might  of  itself  be  supposed  to  have  obliterated.  Is  this  the 
foretaste  which  the  honourable  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  think  fit  to  give  of  the  spirit  in  which  their  new  Government 
is  to  be  conducted"?  Entering  upon  a  new  scene  of  things,  in  which, 
even  if  they  could  forget  and  cause  to  be  forgotten  every  subsisting 
hostility,  every  partiality  and  prejudice,  by  which  the  political  men 
now  living  are  divided,  they  would  still  have  difficulties  enough  to  en- 
counter; do  they  think  their  administration  requires  any  additional 
emban-assment "?  Or  do  they  think  that  it  will  be  a  facility  to  it  that 
they  should  array  against  themselves  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of 
every  man  in  this  House  and  in  the  country  who  shares  those  senti- 
ments, which  it  is  my  pride  and  satisfaction  to  cherish  and  to  avow 
for  my  late  illustrious  and  venerated  friend?  I  doubt,  sir,  if  an  un- 
desen^ed  attack  upon  that  great  man  can  add  anything  to  the  strength 
of  their  future  government;  I  am  sure  it  adds  nothing  to  the  force 
of  their  arguments  on  the  question  now  before  us. 

"But  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan)  was  not  the  first 
to  introduce  this  invidious  topic  into  our  present  deliberations.  He 
has  but  followed  the  example  of  an  honourable  and  learned  member 
(Sir  Samuel  Romilly),  who  had  last  night  the  merit,  if  merit  it  can 
be  called,  of  relie\dng  the  dry  discussion  of  the  question  now  at  issue 
by  opening  an  attack,  as  unjust  as  uncalled  for,  and  as  singular  as 
either,  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Sir,  I  then  repressed  my  feel- 
ings, strong  as  they  were  at  the  moment,  and  resolved  to  abstain  from 
any  animadversion  upon  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
proceeding.  My  honourable  friend  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Wilberforce) 
had  executed  that  duty,  in  a  way  which  left  nothing  to  regret  or  to 
supply :  and  at  the  period  of  the  debate  at  which  it  was  my  fortune  to 
rise,  I  was  more  anxious  to  bring  back  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
real  subject  of  the  debate,  than  to  lead  it  back  to  a  topic  which  I  hoped 
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would  not  be  reverted  to  again,  and  the  introduction  of  which  into 
these  discussions,  while  I  condemned  it  in  others,  I  would  not  willingly 
countenance  by  my  own  example.  But  when  I  find  that  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman's  example  is  contagious — that  even  my  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan)  is  infected  by  it — that  appears  to 
be  a  measure  of  party  to  run  down  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  could 
not  answer  it  to  my  conscience  or  to  my  feelings  if  I  had  suffered 
repeated  provocations  to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  seems,  was 
not  a  great  man.  Is  it  then  that  we  live  in  such  heroic  times — that 
the  present  is  a  race  of  such  gigantic  talents  and  qualities  as  to  render 
those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  eompaiison,  ordinary  and  contemptible? 
Who,  then,  is  the  man  now  living — is  there  any  man  now  sitting  in 
this  House,  who,  by  taking  the  measure  of  his  own  mind,  or  of  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  can  feel  himself  justified  in  pronouncing 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  great  man  ?  I  admire  as  much  as  any  man  the 
abilities  and  ingenuity  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  who 
promulgated  this  opinion.  I  do  not  deny  to  him  many  of  the  quali- 
ties which  go  to  constitute  the  character  which  he  has  described. 
But  I  think  I  may  defy  all  his  ingenuity  to  frame  any  definition  of 
that  character,  which  shall  not  apply  to  Mr.  Pitt — to  trace  any 
circle  of  greatness  from  which  Mr.  Pitt  shall  be  excluded. 

*'I  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  see  placed  on  the  same  pedestal 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  admiration  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity, 
other  distinguished  men,  and  amongst  them  his  great  rival,  whose 
memory  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  dear  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  to  those  who  loved  him  living,  and  who 
revere  him  dead.  But  why  should  the  admiration  of  one  be  in- 
compatible with  justice  to  the  other?  Why  cannot  we  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  the  respective  objects  of  our  veneration,  leaving  to 
each  other  a  similar  freedom?  For  my  own  part,  I  disclaim  such  a 
spirit  of  intolerance.  Be  it  the  boast  and  characteristic  of  the  school 
of  Pitt,  that,  however  provoked  by  illiberal  and  unjust  attacks  upon  his 
memory,  whether  in  speeches  in  this  House,  or  in  calumnies  out  of  it, 
they  will  never  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  him  or  to  themselves, 
as  to  be  betrayed  into  reciprocal  illiberality  and  injustice — that  they 
disdain  to  retaliate  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt's  great  rival." 

Speeches,  Vol.  III.  pp.  130-4. 

Though  he  acknowledged  no  leader,  Mr.  Canning  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  new  coalition,  and  joined  most  cordially 
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in  the  hunt  which  drove  the  Grenville  administration  from 
office.  The  necessity  of  repelling  his  rapid  and  ardent  at- 
tacks is  said  to  have  brought  Mr.  Fox  nightly  to  the  house, 
even  after  his  frame  was  enfeebled  by  disease.  "He  was 
dying,"  says  one  of  the  works  before  us,  ''but  no  tenderness 
was  shown  to  him."  If  Mr.  Canning  administered  the 
deadly  potion,  "the  ingredients  of  his  poisoned  chalice,"  at 
a  subsequent  period  came  fearfully  back  "to  his  own  lips." 
We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  warfare  was  confined  to  its 
legitimate  theatre,  the  House  of  Commons;  but  Mr.  Canning 
once  more  took  up  the  pen,  and  stooped  (we  rejoice  to  add 
for  the  last  time),  to  political  lampoons.  In  parliament,  the 
military  measures  of  the  ministry,  and  particularly  the  "lim- 
ited service  bill"  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  called  forth  his  best 
efforts.  His  attacks  upon  the  injudicious  system  of  that 
respectable  minister  and  amiable  man  are  in  his  highest  vein 
of  ironical  argumentation,  and  are  read  with  the  more  pleas- 
ure that  they  are  directed  against  the  measure,  instead  of 
its  accomplished  author. 

With  the  Grenville  administration  departed  for  twenty 
years  the  political  ascendency  of  the  whigs.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  hardly 
a  party  question,  they  had  carried  none  of  their  great  meas- 
ures, and  the  spirits  of  peace,  reform  and  emancipation 
seemed  to  have  left  the  earth  with  their  great  advocate,  ]\Ir. 
Fox.  The  Duke  of  Portland  brought  with  him  into  office,  in 
1807,  all  the  pledged  ultras  of  toryism ;  and  the  names  of  Mr. 
Percival,  Lord  Eldon,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  were  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  prerogative.  Mr. 
Canning  became  foreign  secretary,  and  found  himself  at 
length  in  a  situation  adequate  to  his  talents,  agreeable  to  his 
tastes,  and  promising  an  opportunity  to  establish  his  fame 
on  a  permanent  foundation.  It  is  here  that  his  true  official 
history  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  a  subordinate,  a  brilliant  satellite,  it  is  true,  but  still 
acknowledging  the  influence  of  its  planet.     He  was  now  called 
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to  office  as  a  component  and  co-equal  part  of  the  administra- 
tion; placed  in  one  of  the  most  important  situations  in  the 
government;  by  far  the  first  statesman  in  the  cabinet;  and 
viewed  by  the  opposition  as  incomparably  the  most  potent 
antagonist  with  whom  they  had  to  contend  in  parliament. 

It  was  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  outset  of  such  a  career, 
that  the  first  important  measure  of  foreign  policy,  adopted 
by  the  new  cabinet,  should  have  been  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  We  say 
unfortunate,  because  it  called  upon  the  foreign  secretary  to 
avow  and  defend  an  act  where  honour  was  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  interest.  The  avowal  was  frankly  made,  and  the 
defence  gallantly  undertaken  and  brilliantly  executed;  but 
still  the  attack  upon  Denmark  must  appear  to  every  unprej- 
udiced mind  as  sheer  an  abuse  of  power  as  had  been  wit- 
nessed during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  If  the  unjust 
designs  of  one  belligerent  upon  a  neutral,  (granting,  what  in 
this  instance  is  denied,  that  such  designs  are  shown  to  exist,) 
can  enable  the  other  to  defeat  them  by  unjustifiable  acts, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  safety  in  neutrality,  and  Portugal,  Hol- 
land and  Denmark  must  arm  their  fishing  smacks  every  time 
a  gun  is  fired  in  Europe.  Nothing  but  that  supremacy  of  the 
sea,  which  England  so  satisfactorily  for  herself  had  acquired, 
as  some  of  her  writers  phrase  it,  by  ' '  a  combination  of  law  and 
victory,"  (making  the  law  to  sanction  the  victory,  and  using 
the  victory  to  enforce  the  law,)  could  have  tempted  her  to 
this  Danish  exploit — an  exploit,  in  the  defence  of  which  even 
Canning  forsakes  the  pride  of  his  usual  position  to  mingle  with 
his  justification  apologies  and  excuses. 

We  turn  with  great  pleasure  from  this  history  of  unwar- 
rantable assault  and  spoliation  to  a  brighter  and  worthier 
scene — we  allude  to  the  part  the  British  government  took  in 
the  Peninsular  war.  The  contest  which  continued  to  agitate 
the  world  was  no  where  more  gallantly  and  justifiably  prose- 
cuted by  England,  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  because  no 
where  was  it  begun  and  carried  on  by  France  under  circum- 
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stances  of  more  damning  infamy.  The  atrocious  kidnapping 
of  a  whole  dynasty,  degraded  and  imbecile  as  that  dynasty 
was,  and  the  cold-blooded  cruelties  of  the  French  generals 
in  their  progress  of  desolation  and  ruin,  inspired  some  of 
the  happiest  flights  of  Mr.  Canning's  eloquence,  as  they 
roused  the  strong  indignation  of  every  party  in  the  British 
senate,  and  every  free  heart  in  the  world.  He  was  the  earli- 
est, as  he  became  the  most  untiring  and  successful  champion, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  prosecution  of  that  war 
by  British  means,  through  its  whole  course  of  disaster  and 
success,  and  in  its  various  phases  of  defeat  and  victory.  And 
it  is  to  his  lasting  honour  that,  as  he  undertook  the  war  in 
favour  of  an  unsettled  and  disordered  government  and  a 
jealous  ally,  so  he  did  not  desert  the  cause,  when,  through 
the  misconduct  and  distrust  of  that  ally,  France  held  the 
whole  territory  of  Spain  from  Cor  una  to  Cadiz.  Had  he 
remained  in  the  cabinet,  seconded  by  an  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  war  department,  it  is  probable  that  the  contest 
in  the  Peninsula  might  have  been  earlier  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  expedition,  which,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  ''dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor,"  Lord  Castlereagh,  so 
miserably  failed  in  the  Scheldt,  would  have  added  efficacy  to 
the  exertions  of  Spain.* 

The  hostile  meeting  between  IMr.  Canning  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh in  1809,  grew  out  of  a  cabinet  misunderstanding,  and 
terminated  in  the  resignation  of  both  ministers.  The  former 
was  slightly  wounded.  A  duel  between  ministers  of  state, 
despite  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  distinguished  secretary  in  our  own 
country,  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  in  the  instance  before 
us  it  was  totally  unnecessary,  as  the  offence  was  eminently 
susceptible  of  explanation,  and  the  reparation  required  might 
have  been  obtained  by  a  milder  appeal.     At  a  subsequent 

*  Mr.  Canning,  doubtless,  assented  to  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
afterwards  justified  it  as  a  cabinet  measure,  of  which  he  was  willing 
to  share  the  responsibility — but  its  glory  unquestionably  belongs  to 
Lord  Castlereagh. 
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period,  in  consequence  of  some  taunts  thrown  out  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Portuguese  embassy,  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  de- 
rived that  and  his  succeeding  appointment  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  made  the  following  allusions  to  the  subject : 

"It  is  made  matter  of  accusation  and  reproach  against  me  that 
I  have  accepted  office  with  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Castlereagh)  who 
sits  beside  me, — between  whom  and  myself  it  is  assumed  that  our 
former  differences  had  placed  an  impassable  barrier.  First,  from 
what  quarter  comes  this  reproach  and  accusation?  From  a  bench, 
on  which  I  do  not  see  any  two  neighbours  who  have  not  differed  from 
each  other,  and  that  within  short  memory  too,  much  more  essentially 
than  myself  and  my  noble  friend.  But  it  is  insinuated  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  my  noble  friend  and  myself  were  of  a  sort  which 
precluded  reconciliation!  Since  when  have  such  matters  become 
topics  of  parliamentary  discussion  1  Since  when  has  it  been  the  prac- 
tice of  this  House  to  take  cognizance  of  the  disagreements  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  indulge  in  such  animadversions  on  the  most  delicate 
topics  of  personal  conduct  as  in  private  society  no  gentleman  would 
venture  to  hazzard?  Since  when,  I  say,  has  this  practice  commenced? 
and  how  far  is  it  to  be  carried?  I  know  of  no  precedent  for  it.  I 
know  of  no  authority.  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  this  House,  that  I  protest  against  it;  for,  if  this  practice  be  per- 
mitted, our  discussions  must  inevitably  sink  into  grosser  personalities 
than  have  disgraced  the  meetings  of  Palace  Yard  and  of  Spa  Fields. 

"The  honourable  baronet  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  what  he  supposes 
me  to  have  addressed  to  my  constituents  at  Liverpool  in  1812.  Noth- 
ing that  I  then  said  was  intended  to  convey,  or  did  convey,  the 
notion  that  I  was  precluded  by  any  feeling,  or  (in  my  own  judgment) 
by  any  principle,  from  acting  in  office  with  my  noble  friend.  I  had 
declared  the  directly  contrary  opinion  some  months  before,  in  a  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  formation  of  an  administration,  which  the 
discussions  of  those  times  brought  before  the  public,  and  which  is 
now  upon  record.  What  is  not  publicly  recorded  is,  that  some  time 
after  those  discussions  had  closed,  but  six  or  eight  weeks  before  my 
election  at  Liverpool,  other  negotiations,  which  had  for  their  object 
my  return  to  office,  had  taken  place ;  amongst  the  proposed  aiTange- 
ments  of  which,  my  noble  friend,  with  a  manliness  and  generosity 
which  I  hope  I  felt  as  they  deserved,  had  voluntarily  tendered  to  my 
.acceptance  the  seals  of  the  office  which  he  now  holds.     Other  reasons 
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induced  me  to  decline  that  tender;  I  might  be  right  or  wrong  in  my 
view  of  those  reasons.  One  among  them  was,  that  I  was  at  that 
time  embarrassed  with  respect  to  a  most  important  question  (the  dis- 
cussion of  which  is  now  fixed  for  no  distant  day)  by  pledges  which  I 
could  best  hope  to  redeem  with  unquestioned  fidelity  and  honour,  by 
remaining  out  of  office  till  I  had  redeemed  them.  But  what  would  be 
thought  of  me,  what  should  I  deserv^e  to  be  thought  of  by  any  liberal 
mind,  if,  after  such  a  transaction  as  I  have  described,  I  could  ever 
pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  in  what  order  with  respect  to  each 
other  my  noble  friend  and  I  should  march  towards  our  common  objects 
in  the  service  of  the  countiy  ?  In  that  transaction,  any  feelings  which 
had  previously  separated  my  noble  friend  and  myself  were  buried 
for  ever.  The  very  memory  of  them  was  effaced  from  our  minds :  nor 
can  I  compliment  the  good  taste  of  those  who  would  call  them  up  from 
oblivion;  surely  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  exasperating  differences 
anew,  but  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  reconcilement  now  of  five 
years'  standing,  a  subject  of  suspicion,  taunt  and  obloquy. 

"What  I  have  said,  sir,  is,  I  hope,  a  sufficient  comment  upon  the 
notable  discoveiy  that  I  accepted  public  employment  not  ivith,  but 
under,  my  noble  friend.  This  paltry  distinction,  I  can  assure  those 
who  are  so  vain  of  it,  occasions  me  not  the  slightest  uneasiness.  When 
Lord  Pembroke  went  out  to  Vienna,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesle}^  to 
Spain,  during  (or  under  if  you  will)  my  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  had  I  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  fancy  that  these  distin- 
guished noblemen  acted  under  me,  in  any  sense  of  degrading  subordi- 
nation ?  Or  is  it  imagined  that  when  the  Duke  of  Welling'ton  undertook 
his  mission  to  Paris,  my  noble  friend,  conceived  that  he  was  therefore 
entitled  to  claim  a  pre-eminence  over  the  deliverer  of  Europe  ?  They 
know  little,  sir,  of  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  they  are  very  ill 
acquainted  with  the  duties  that  it  imposes,  and  the  privileges  that  it 
confers,  who  are  not  aware  that,  in  whatever  station  a  man  may  be 
called  upon  to  serve  his  sovereign  and  his  countiy,  there  is  among 
statesmen,  co-operating  honestly  for  the  public  good,  a  real  substan- 
tive equality  which  no  mere  official  arrangement  can  either  create  or 
destroy ;  they,  who  are  yet  to  learn,  that  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  it  is 
for  the  man  to  dignify  the  office,  not  for  the  office  to  dignify  the  man.'' 

Speeches,  Vol.  III.  pp.  538-542. 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  resume  office  until  1816,  when  he 
came  into  the  cabinet  of  his  early  friend.  Lord  Liverpool,  as 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Controul.  Except  upon  certain 
financial  measures,  the  regency  question  and  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, he  had  supported  the  ministry  constantly  and  effec- 
tively, and  he  entered  the  cabinet  with  the  express  under- 
standing, that  in  regard  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  free  to 
advocate  the  most  liberal  propositions.  In  1812  he  had  the 
satisfaction,  in  the  most  gratifying  manner,  to  be  chosen  to 
represent  the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Liverpool,  after 
a  severe  contest  with  the  present  Lord  Chancellor — a  compli- 
ment which  was  three  times  repeated  in  the  space  of  the 
ensuing  ten  years.  He  continued  to  represent  that  city  until 
his  resignation  in  1822,  upon  being  appointed  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  India. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814 — a  war  coeval  with  his 
political  existence,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had 
lent  his  best  exertions — he  had  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Ambassador  to  Lisbon.  Although  this  embassy  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  opposition  as  "an  outrageous  job,"  and  the 
ambassador  denounced  in  no  very  measured  terms  for  accept- 
ing it,  he  demonstrated,  on  his  return,  in  a  speech  distin- 
guished not  less  by  convincing  argument  than  by  a  strain  of 
high  and  honourable  sensibility,  that  the  ministry  as  little 
deserved  censure  for  offering,  as  he  for  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment; and  the  eloquence  which  he  manifested  in  combating 
the  most  unpleasant  charge  to  which  a  high-minded  man  could 
be  subjected,  well  deserved  the  compliment  of  Sir  T.  Ackland, 
who  remarked  in  his  place,  that  "he  would  have  been  proud 
to  be  so  accused,  in  order  so  to  have  defended  himself. ' ' 

We  deem  it  but  justice  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  intelligence  and  worth  of  Great  Britain,  to 
introduce,  from  a  speech  delivered  to  his  constituents  at  Liver- 
pool, about  this  period,  his  own  exposition  of  his  sentiments 
and  theirs  on  the  great  question  of  reform,  and  of  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  they  rested  those  sentiments,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  in  the  ardour  of  republican  sympathy,  many  of 
our  readers  have  formed  very  crude  and  hasty  opinions  upon 
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this  exciting  topic;  and  because  we  believe  that  on  no  sub- 
ject, if  we  admit  his  view  of  the  English  Constitution,  has 
he  more  successfully  vindicated  his  principles.  Three  sev- 
eral speeches,  in  which  this  question  is  treated  at  some  length, 
were  delivered  by  him  in  the  years  1818  and  1819 ;  nor  can 
we  perceive  that  the  one  we  are  about  to  quote,  claims  any 
superiority  over  the  rest;  but  we  insert  it  in  preference  to 
them,  because  its  arguments  are  given  in  a  more  condensed 
form,  and  are  of  course  so  far  better  adapted  to  our  purpose : 

"Gentlemen,  it  does  seem  somewhat  singular,  and  I  conceive  tliat 
the  historian  of  future  times  will  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  it  should 
happen,  that,  at  this  particular  period,  at  the  close  of  a  war  of  such 
unexampled  brilliancy,  in  which  this  country  had  acted  a  part  so 
much  beyond  its  physical  strength  and  its  apparent  resources,  there 
should  arise  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  this  country,  who  begin  to  sus- 
pect something  rotten  in  the  British  Constitution.  The  history  of 
Europe  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  is  something  like  this.  A 
power  went  forth,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  to  overturn  every 
community  of  the  civilized  world.  Before  this  dreadful  assailant, 
empires,  and  monarchies,  and  republics  bowed:  some  were 
crushed  to  the  earth,  and  some  bought  their  safetj^  by  compromise. 
In  the  midst  of  this  T\dde-spread  ruin,  among  tottering  columns  and 
falling  edifices,  one  fabric  alone  stood  erect  and  braved  the  storm; 
and  not  only  provided  for  its  own  internal  security,  but  sent 
forth,  at  every  portal,  assistance  to  its  weaker  neighbours.  On  thii^- 
edifice  floated  that  ensign,  [pointing  to  the  English  ensign],  a  signal 
of  rallying  to  the  combatant,  and  of  shelter  to  the  fallen. 

"To  an  impartial  obsei'\^er — I  will  not  say  to  an  inhabitant  of  this 
little  fort.ress — to  an  impartial  observer,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world,  one  should  think  something  of  this  sort  would  have  occuiT-ed. 
Here  is  a  fabric  constructed  upon  some  piinciples  not  common  to 
others  in  its  neighbourhood;  principles  which  enable  it  to  stand  erect 
while  every  thing  is  prostrate  around  it.  In  the  construction  of  this 
fabric  there  must  be  some  curious  felicity,  which  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  would  be  well  employed  in  investigating,  and  which  its 
neighbours  may  profit  by  adopting.  This,  I  say,  gentlemen,  would 
have  been  an  obvious  inference.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  their 
understandings  who  draw  an  inference  directly  the  reverse  ?  and  who 
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say  to  us— 'You  have  stood  when  others  have  fallen;  when  others 
have  crouched,  you  have  borne  yourselves  aloft;  you  alone  have  re- 
sisted the  power  which  has  shaken  and  swallowed  up  half  the  civilized 
world.  We  like  not  this  suspicious  peculiarity.  There  must  be 
something  wrong-  in  your  internal  conformation.'  With  this  unhappy 
curiosity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  perverse  analysis,  they  proceed  to 
dissect  our  Constitution.  They  find  that,  like  other  states,  we  have  a 
monarch ;  that  a  nobility,  though  not  organized  like  ours,  is  common 
to  all  the  gTeat  empires  of  Europe ;  but  that  our  distinction  lies  in  a 
popular  assembly,  which  gives  life,  vigour,  and  strength  to  the  whole 
frame  of  the  Government.  Here,  therefore,  they  find  the  seat  of  our 
disease.  Our  peccant  part  is,  midoubtedly,  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hence  our  presumptuous  exemption  from  what  was  the  common  lot 
of  all  our  neighbours :  the  anomaly  ought  forthwith  to  be  corrected ; 
and,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  reformed. 

"Gentlemen,  it  cannot  but  have  stniek  you  as  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary, that  whereas,  in  speaking  of  foreign  sovereigns,  our  re- 
formers are  never  very  sparing  of  uncourtly  epithets ;  that  whereas,  in 
discussing  the  general  principles  of  government,  they  seldom  omit 
an  opportunity  of  discrediting  and  deriding  the  privileged  orders  of 
society;  yet,  when  they  come  to  discuss  the  British  Constitution, 
nothing  can  be  more  respectful  than  their  language  towards  the 
Crown ;  nothing  more  forbearing  than  their  treatment  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. With  the  House  of  Commons  alone  they  take  the  freedom 
of  familiarity;  upon  it  they  pour  out  all  the  vials  of  their  wi^ath, 
and  exhaust  their  denunciations  of  amendment. 

"Gentlemen,  this,  though  extraordinary,  is  not  unintelligible.  The 
reformers  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They  know  well  enough — and 
have  read  plainly  enough  in  our  own  history,  that  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  peerage  would  be  but  as  dust 
in  the  balance  against  a  preponderating  democracy.  They  mean  de- 
mocracy, and  nothing  else.  And,  give  them  but  a  House  of  Commons 
constructed  on  their  own  principles — the  peerage  and  the  throne 
may  exist  for  a  day,  but  may  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
the  first  angry  vote  of  such  a  House  of  Commons. 

'^t  is,  therefore,  utterly  unnecessary  for  the  reformers  to  declare 
hostility  to  the  Crown;  it  is,  therefore,  utterly  superfluous  for  them 
to  make  war  against  the  peerage.  They  know  that,  let  but  their 
principles  have  full  play,  the  Crown  and  the  peerage  would 
be  to  the  Constitution  which  they  assail,  but  as  the  baggage  to  the 
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army — and  the  destruction  of  them  but  as  the  gleaning-s  of  the  battle. 
They  know  that  the  battle  is  with  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
constituted;  and  that,  that  once  overthrown,  and  another  popular 
assembly  constructed  on  their  principle,  as  the  creature  and  de- 
pository of  the  people's  power,  and  the  unreasoning  instrument  of  the 
people's  will,  there  woulid  not  only  be  no  chance,  but  (I  will  go 
further  for  them  in  avowal,  though  not  in  intention,  than  they  go  for 
themselves)  there  would  not  be  a  pretence  for  the  existence  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  Constitution. 

"Gentlemen,  the  whole  fallacy  lies  in  this:  the  reformers  reason 
from  false  premises,  and,  therefore,  are  driving  on  their  unhappy 
adherents  to  false  and  dangerous  conclusions.  The  Constitution  of 
this  country  is  a  monarchy,  controlled  by  two  assemblies;  the  one 
hereditary,  and  independent  alike  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  people ;  the 
other  elected  by  and  for  the  people,  but  elected  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling and  not  of  administering  the  Government.  The  error  of  the 
reformers,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  is,  that  they  argue  as  if  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  was  a  broad  and  level  democracy,  inlaid  (for 
ornament  sake)  with  a  peerage,  and  topped  (by  sufferance)  with  a 
Crown. 

"If  they  say,  that,  for  such  a  Constitution,  that  is,  in  effect,  for 
an  uncontrolled  democracy,  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  not 
sufficiently  popular,  they  are  right ;  but  such  a  constitution  is  not  what 
we  have  or  what  we  desire.  We  are  born  under  a  monarchy,  which 
it  is  our  duty,  as  much  as  it  is  for  our  happiness,  to  preserve;  and 
which  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  reforms  which  are 
recommended  to  us  would  destroy. 

"I  love  the  monarchy,  gentlemen,  because,  limited  and  controlled 
as  it  is  in  our  happy  Constitution,  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only 
the  safest  depository  of  power,  but  the  surest  guardian  of  liberty.  I 
love  the  system  of  popular  representation,  gentlemen ;— who  can  have 
more  cause  to  value  it  highly  than  I  feel  at  this  moment — reflecting-  on 
the  triumphs  which  it  has  earned  for  me,  and  addressing  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  achieving  themf  But  of  popular  represen- 
tation, I  think,  we  have  enough  for  every  purpose  of  jealous,  steady, 
corrective,  efficient  controul  over  the  acts  of  that  monarchical  power, 
which,  for  the  safety  and  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  is  lodged  in 
one  sacred  family,  and  descendible  from  sire  to  son. 

"If  any  man  tell  me  that  the  popular  principle  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  strong  enough  for  effective  controul,  nor  diffused 
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enough  to  ensure  sympathy  with  the  people,  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  war;  I  desire  to  have  cited  to 
me  the  instances  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  failed,  either  to 
express  the  matured  and  settled  opinion  of  the  nation,  or  to  convey 
it  to  the  Crown.  But  I  warn  those  who  may  undertake  to  make  the 
citation,  that  they  do  not  (as  in  fact,  they  almost  always  do)  substitute 
their  own  for  the  national  opinion,  and  then  complain  of  its  having 
been  imperfectly  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'*If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  only  meant  to  say,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  the  whole  government  of  tlie  comitry^ — ^whieh,  if  all 
power  be  not  only  for  but  in  the  people,  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be,  if  the  people  were  adequately  represented — I  answer,  thank 
God  it  is  not  so ! — God  forbid  it  should  ever  aim  at  becoming  so ! 

"But  they  look  far  short  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  present  day,  who  do  not  see  that  their  tendency  is  not  to  make  a 
House  of  Commons  such  as,  in  theory,  it  has  always  been  defmed — 
a  third  branch  of  the  legislature;  but  to  absorb  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  into  one;  to  create  an  immediate  delegation  of  the 
whole  authority  of  the  people — to  which,  practically,  nothing  could, 
and,  in  reasoning,  nothing  ought  to  stand  in  opposition. 

"Gentlemen,  it  would  be  well  if  these  doctrines  were  the  ebullitions 
of  the  moment,  and  ended  with  the  occasions  which  naturally  give  them 
their  freest  play ;  I  mean,  with  the  season  of  popular  elections.  But, 
unfortunately,  disseminated  as  they  are  among  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, they  are  doing  permanent  and  incalculable  mischief.  How 
lamentably  is  experience  lost  on  mankind !  for  when — in  what  age,  in 
what  country  of  the  world — have  doctrines  of  this  sort  been  reduced 
to  practice,  without  leading,  through  anarchy,  to  military  despotism? 
The  revolution  of  the  seasons  is  not  more  certain  than  is  this  con- 
nection of  events  in  the  course  of  moral  nature. 

"Gentlemen,  to  theories  like  these  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
remember  that  I  have  always  opposed  myself ;  not  more  since  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  represent  this  community,  than  when  I  was  uncer- 
tain how  far  my  opinions  on  such  subjects  might  coincide  with  yours. 

"For  opposing  these  theories,  gentlemen,  I  have  become  an  object 
of  peculiar  obloquy ;  but  I  have  borne  that  obloquy  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  discharged  my  duty;  and  with  the  consolation,  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  I  should  come  here  among  you, 
(to  whom  alone  I  owe  an  account  of  my  public  conduct), — when  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  you,  whether  I  had  (as 
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I  flattered  myself)  spoken  the  sense  of  the  second  commercial  com- 
munity in  England;  and  when,  if — unfortunately  and  contrary  to 
my  belief — I  had  separated  myself  in  opinion  from  you,  I  should 
learn  the  grounds  of  that  separation. 

"Gentlemen,  my  object,  in  political  life,  has  always  been,  rather 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  lot  which  has  fallen  to  them  (surely  a 
most  glorious  and  blessed  lot  among  nations!)  than  to  aggravate  in- 
curable imperfections,  and  to  point  out  imaginary  and  unattainable 
excellencies  for  their  admiration.  I  have  done  so,  because  though  I 
am  aware  that  more  splendidly  popular  systems  of  government  might 
be  devised  than  that  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  enjoy,  it  is,  I  believe  in 
my  conscience,  impossible  to  devise  one  in  which  all  the  good  qualities 
of  human  nature  should  be  brought  more  beneficially  into  action — in 
which  there  should  be  as  much  order  and  as  much  liberty — in  which 
properly  (the  conservative  principle  of  society)  should  operate  so 
fairly,  with  a  just  but  not  an  overwhelming  weight — in  which  industrj^ 
should  be  so  sure  of  its  reward,  talents  of  their  due  ascendency,  and 
virtue  of  the  general  esteem. 

"The  theories  of  preternatural  purity  are  founded  on  a  notion  of 
doing  away  with  all  these  accustomed  relations— of  breaking  all  the 
ties  by  which  society  is  held  together.  Property  is  to  have  no 
influence — talents  no  respect — virtue  no  honour,  among  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Naked,  abstract  political  rights  are  to  be  set  up  against 
the  authorities  of  nature  and  of  reason :  and  the  result  of  suffrages, 
thus  free  from  all  the  ordinary  influences  which  have  operated  upon 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  to  be — the  erection  of 
some  untried  system  of  politics,  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  could  not  last  a  day — that,  if  it  rose  with  the  mists  of  the 
morning,  it  would  dissolve  in  the  noontide  sun. 

"Gentlemen,  one  ill  consequence  of  these  brilliant  schemes,  even 
where  they  are  the  visions  of  unsound  imagination,  rather  than  the 
suggestions  of  crafty  mischief,  is,  that  they  tend  to  dissatisfy  the 
minds  of  the  uninformed  with  the  actual  Constitution  of  their 
country. 

"To  maintain  that  Constitution  has  been  the  unvarying  object  of 
my  political  life :  and  the  maintenance  of  it,  in  these  latter  days,  has, 
I  have  said,  exposed  me  to  obloquy  and  to  hatred; — to  the  hatred  of 
those  who  believe  either  their  own  reputation  for  sagacity,  or  their  own 
means  of  success,  to  be  connected  with  a  change  in  the  present 
institutions  of  the  country." — Speeches,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  359-366. 
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From  Mr.  Canning's  resumption  of  office  after  the  peace, 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  in  1820,  the 
course  of  domestic  affairs  in  England,  was  by  no  means  pros- 
perous. The  body  politic  had  relapsed  from  a  state  of  ex- 
treme excitement,  in  which  every  nerve  and  muscle  was 
strained  to  its  severest  tension,  into  the  lassitude  of  ex- 
haustion. England  for  twenty  years,  had  not  only  supplied 
the  materials  for  a  great  military  and  naval  establishment  of 
her  own,  but  she  had  been  the  workshop  of  Europe,  and 
almost  of  the  world.  Her  sister  nations  now  began  not  only 
to  supply  themselves,  but  to  rival  her  abroad.  Hence  the 
'' cankers  of  a  calm  world"  began  to  grow  upon  her.  Her 
starving  artisans,  with  many  real  misfortunes,  and  some  real 
wrongs,  became  the  prey  of  demagogues,  who  exasperated 
them  into  madness.  Government,  in  its  turn,  became  irri- 
tated— they  prosecuted  the  leaders  into  saints,  and  bayonetted 
the  followers  into  martyrs.  The  result  of  the  blunder  is,  that 
Cobbett  now  disgraces  the  British  parliament.  The  day  for 
dragooning  had  gone  by,  but  Castlereagh  did  not  know  it, 
and  Canning,  who  learned  his  lesson  in  ninety-three,  had 
forgotten  it.  The  struggle  went  on,  and  the  ministers  be- 
lieved that  the  storm,  which  at  last  was  allayed  by  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce  and  the  hopes  of  a  new  reign,  had  been 
hushed  by  their  conjurations.  It  was  a  bad  lesson  for  their 
successors,  for  the  hundred  thousand  voices  of  Birmingham 
obtained,  in  1830,  twice  the  amount  of  concession  which  would 
have"  satisfied  the  seventy  thousand  of  Manchester  in  1819 ; 
but  it  was  a  good  one  for  Europe,  for  it  taught  the  people 
their  power.  We  deem  it  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Canning's 
purity  to  say,  that  he  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  reform,  for 
we  verily  believe  that  he  was  so  with  conscientious  views,  and 
upon  reasons,  which,  as  he  had  studied  the  Constitution,  were 
unanswerable.  But  he  certainly  ought  to  have  remembered 
events  enough  on  the  opposite  coast,  to  teach  him  that  a 
starving  people,  with  their  tribunes  at  their  head,  if  not  nice 
casuists,  are  very  potent  antagonists,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
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grant  to  their  entreaty,  than  to  surrender  at  their  discretion. 

In  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  then  meditated 
against  the  queen,  to  whom  Mr.  Canning  had  formerly  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  a  confidential  adviser,  he  saw  fit  again  to 
retire  from  the  cabinet,  and  even  during  the  pendency  of 
those  proceedings  to  leave  England.  On  his  return  he  re- 
ceived very  complimentary  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
his  services  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul  were  held 
by  the  East  India  Directors,  and  in  1822,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  he  was  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company,  Gov- 
ernor General  of  India,  for  which  situation  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  embarking,  when  the  suicide  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry once  more  opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  foreign 
office. 

The  influences  of  the  new  secretary  were  exerted  to  free  the 
government  of  his  country  from  that  Mezentian  policy,  by 
which  his  predecessor  had  endeavoured  to  attach  her  still 
vigorous  and  active  Constitution  to  the  corrupt  and  torpid 
principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  That  junto  of  despots,  if 
not  openly  contemned,  were  made  to  comprehend  that  Eng- 
land would  be  no  party  to  the  invasion  of  free  governments, 
as  a  propagandist  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Could  he 
have  carried  out  his  principle,  when,  in  1823,  the  Due  d'An- 
gouleme  thrust  a  Bourbon  diadem  across  the  Pyrenees  on  the 
point  of  his  bayonets — could  he  have  interfered,  vigorously 
and  manfully,  against  that  first  hostile  endeavour  to  roll  back 
the  wave  of  legitimacy  upon  the  liberties  of  the  governed, 
with  the  arms  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Great  Britain,  he 
might  have  restored  that  Spain  which,  in  1808,  he  had  done 
so  much  to  redeem,  and  at  least  given  liberty  to  the  penin- 
sular, if  not  freedom  to  Europe.  He  felt  this  keenly,  and 
when  stimulated  to  the  effort  by  some  eloquent  appeals,  he 
expressed  his  envy  of  those,  who,  burdened  by  no  responsi- 
bility, could  give  utterance  to  feelings,  which  the  interests 
of  England  compelled  him  to  restrain.  We  have  ever  be- 
lieved that  the  popular  voice  would  have  sanctioned  a  war, 
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and  that  Canning  nobly  sacrificed  a  great  opportunity  to  en- 
hance his  own  fame  to  the  peace  which  he  deemed  necessary 
for  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 

The  recognition  of  the  Spanish  American  republics  in  1824, 
a  measure  which  had  been  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  and  Lord  Eldon,  likewise  indicated  the 
progress  of  liberal  opinions.  The  merit  of  this  step,  how- 
ever much  it  has  been  exaggerated,  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  belong  to  Mr.  Canning — of  its  policy  after  the  message 
of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  American  Congress  in  1823,  there  could 
not  exist  a  doubt.  It  would  have  been  monstrous  in  an 
English  minister  to  leave  the  immense  trade  of  a  continent  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  impotent 
pride  of  Spain — to  split  hairs  and  weigh  straws  about  de  facto 
and  de  jure  rights  and  the  violation  of  paper  blockades,  when 
British  interests  were  absolutely  wailing  for  a  market.  Great 
Britain  hazarded  nothing  to  gain  every  thing.  Spain  was 
absolutely  effete  and  paralyzed — Portugal,  had  she  possessed 
the  power  to  enforce  her  remonstrances,  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  England.  The  mouth  of  France  was  stopped  by  the 
recollections  of  1779,  and  the  northern  powers  were  too  little 
interested  in  the  question,  or  too  well  satisfied  with  the  sway 
of  absolutism  at  home  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  free  in- 
stitutions at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues.  Policy  and 
safety  therefore  combined  to  promote  Mr.  Canning's  view 
of  this  subject,  but  the  adoption  of  that  view,  opposed,  as  it 
was,  by  the  ultras  of  his  party,  forms  an  interesting  point  in 
the  history  of  his  life,  as  it  was  a  long  step  upon  that  diverg- 
ing line,  which  finally  led  him  from  his  old  associates  into  the 
arms  of  the  whigs. 

In  1826  the  engagements  of  England  with  Portugal,  en- 
abled the  cabinet  to  despatch  an  armament  to  the  peninsula 
in  defence  of  the  Constitution  of  that  country  against  the 
designs  of  Spain.  Mr.  Canning  here  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity,  which,  three  years  before,  he  was  compelled  to 
forego,  and  as  it  was  the  crowning  test  and  earnest  of  his 
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free  policy,  so  his  exposition  of  the  measure  proved  the 
noblest  effort  of  his  eloquence.  Standing  upon  high  ground, 
and  invoking  the  faith  of  ancient  treaties,  the  promises  and 
pledges  of  a  long  alliance,  the  best  policy  of  the  State,  and 
the  best  principles  of  nature,  he  delivered  a  speech  whose 
justness  of  historical  argument  is  enforced  in  a  style  of  un- 
common purity  and  beauty,  and  illustrated  by  sentiments, 
which  frequently  rise  into  grandeur,  and  sometimes  approach 
sublimity. 

In  February,  1827,  Lord  Liverpool  was  rendered,  by  a 
sudden  paralysis,  incapable  of  longer  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  station,  which,  for  sixteen  years,  he  had  most  worthily 
and  honourably,  if  not  greatly,  occupied;  and,  after  some 
negotiation,  Mr.  Canning  was,  in  the  following  April,  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  In  forming  an  administration,  his 
attention  was  naturally  directed  to  that  party  he  had  so  much 
adorned,  and  to  those  colleagues  with  whom  he  had  so  long  co- 
operated. His  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
will  ser\^e  to  show  how  his  overtures  were  received : 

Mr.  Canning  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"My  dear  Duke : — I  am  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  form  a  new 
administration.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  if  your  gi-ace 
■will  consent  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

"I  am,  &c. 

"G.  Canning." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Canning: — Before  I  reply  to  your  letter,  I  wish  to 
be  informed  who  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  ministry,  and  which  of 
my  former  colleagues  are  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

"I  am,  &c. 

"Wellington." 

Mr.  Canning  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"My  Lord  Duke, — ^After  I  had  informed  your  grace  that  I  had 
received  his  majesty's  commands  to  form  an  administration,  I  am 
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surprised  that  it  should  be  inquired  from  me  who  is  to  be  the  head  of 
it.     I  am  to  be  that  person. 

"I  remain,  &c. 

"G.  Canning." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning. 
"Sir, — I  have  only  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  letter,  that  I  cannot 
consent  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  administration. 

"I  remain,  &c. 

"Wellington." 
Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  418. 

The  duke  immediately  resigned,  as  did  six  other  ministers, 
comprising  Mr.  Peel,  and  Lords  Eldon,  Bathurst,  Melville, 
Westmoreland,  and  Bexley.  Their  places,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Lord  Bexley,  who  returned  to  office,  were  filled  at 
once  with  distinguished  whigs.* 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  contemptuous  and  unprece- 
dented step  were  of  a  mixed  nature — partly  personal,  and 
partly  political.  It  was  intended  to  throw  the  new  minister 
(where,  had  he  lived,  it  doubtless  would  have  thrown  him,)  into 
a  false  position.  A  tory  premier,  pledged  and  pitted  against 
reform,  could  not  have  retained  the  support  of  his  whig 
colleagues  six  months  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  chosen 
to  blow  his  trumpet  on  that  question.  The  whole  course  and 
current  of  English  ministerial  history  is  against  coalitions. 
The  parts  are  imperfectly  welded,  and  fly  asunder  at  a  sin- 

*  "1  can  never  consent,"  said  Canning  in  his  speech  upon  the  Lisbon 
Embassy  in  1817,  "that  the  administration  of  the  government  of  this 
free  country  shall  be  considered  as  rightfully  belonging  to  any  peculiar 
circle  of  public  men,  however  powerful,  or  of  families,  however  pre- 
ponderant; and  though  I  cannot  stand  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the 
honourable  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett),  than  I  do  in  my  own,  as  to  my 
own  pretensions,  I  will  (to  use  the  language  of  a  statesman,  so  eminent 
that  I  cannot  presume  to  quote  his  words  without  an  apology),  I  will, 
as  long  as  I  have  the  faculty  to  think  and  act  for  myself,  'look  those 
proud  combinations  in  the  face.'  "  The  minister  could  scarce  have  an- 
ticipated the  occasion  on  which,  ten  years  later,  these  principles  were  to 
be  applied,  or  that  his  shield,  like  that  of  the  patriarch,  was  to  be 
opposed  to  the  shafts  of  "his  own  house." 
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gle  stroke  of  the  hammer.  Lord  Goderich  accordingly  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  1828.  Besides,  it  was  deemed  desirable 
by  the  narrower  minds  of  Lord  Liverpool 's  cabinet  to  abridge 
the  advancement  of  Mr.  Canning's  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation,  and  to  withdraw  his  influence  from  the 
sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  discovered,  as  he 
afterwards  said  in  his  place,  that  "the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  the  most  zealous,  active  and  able  partizan  of 
those  changes  with  which  the  country  was  threatened,"  and 
which  he  made  it  his  business  (happily  unsuccessfully)  to 
oppose.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  mean  and  pitiful  jealousy 
of  the  man  lurked  under  the  opposition  to  the  minister. 
There  was  an  omen  and  a  warning  in  the  precedent  which 
elevated  "the  adventurer"*  to  be  the  first  subject  in  the 
country,  and  concentrated  honours,  and  influence,  and  office 
about  a  head  which  had  not  dreamed  of  a  coronet: 

"Latuit  plebeio  tectus  amictu 


Omnis  honos:  nulla  comitata  est  purpura  fasces." 

The  commoner  who  had  spent  four-and-thirty  years  in  the 
service  of  his  country — who  had  studied  her  interests  and 
defended  her  cause  in  the  society  of  such  names  as  Burke, 
and  Fox,  and  Pitt,  and  Mackintosh,  was  deemed  unfit  to 
direct  her  councils,  upon  the  authority  of  a  peer,  who,  when 
that  career  began,  was  learning  tactics  in  India,  as  an  ensign 
of  foot.  There  was  this  peculiar  hardship,  too,  in  Lord  "Wel- 
lington's conduct  to  Canning,  that  it  was  characterized  by 
gross  ingratitude.  No  minister  had  more  ardently  and  elo- 
quently sustained  his  lordship's  conduct  in  Spain,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  military  command  there,  and  especially 
in  that  early  part  of  it  when  the  nation  stood  ready  to  doubt, 
and  half  disposed  to  condemn.  On  discussing  the  vote  of 
thanks  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  the  soldier's  sword  was 
wreathed  in  its  greenest  laurels  by  the  eloquence  of  Canning : 

*  Mr.  Canning  had  been  stigmatized  by  this  appellation  during  one 
of  the  Liverpool  elections. 
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"It  is  not  to  Spain  alone,"  said  he,  "that  the  effects  of  the  late  victory 
will  be  confined.  Spain  has  been  the  theatre  of  Lord  Wellington's 
glory,  but  it  will  not  be  the  boundary  of  the  beneficial  result  of  his 
triumph.  The  same  blow  which  has  broken  the  talisman  of  the 
French  power  in  Spain,  has  disenchanted  the  North.  How  is  the 
prospect  changed !  In  those  countries,  where  at  most  a  short  struggle 
has  been  terminated  by  a  result  disastrous  to  our  wishes,  if  not  alto- 
gether closing  in  despair,  we  have  now  to  contemplate  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  affairs.  Germany  crouches  no  longer,  trembling,  at 
the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  but  maintains  a  balanced  contest.  The  mighty 
deluge  by  which  the  continent  has  been  overwhelmed  begins  to  subside. 
The  limits  of  nations  are  again  visible,  and  the  spires  and  turrets  of 
ancient  establishments  begin  to  re-appear  above  the  subsiding  wave* 
It  is  this  victory  which  has  defined  those  objects  so  lately  involved  in 
inextricable  confusion.  To  whom,  under  God,  are  we  indebted  for 
this?     To  the  man  to  whom  we  are  this  day  voting  our  thanks." 

Speeches,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  422,  423. 

The  keen  susceptibility  of  ]\Ir.  Canning's  temperament  was, 
doubtless,  deeply  wounded  by  the  defection  of  his  former 
friends,  whose  conduct  he  could  not  but  view  in  its  true 
light,  t  His  frame,  already  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  fevered 
by  excitement,  gave  way  after  a  short  time  before  the  pres- 
sure of  affairs,  and  the  harassing  attacks  of  a  most  unworthy 
and  vexatious  opposition.  He  defended  with  his  customary 
brilliancy  and  ability,  his  whole  course  in  reference  to  the 
change  which  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
but  he  had  no  opportunity  to  do  more.  He  spoke  last  in  par- 
liament on  the  29th  June,  1827,  and  transacted  business  at 
intervals  up  to  the  25th  July.  Soon  after  that  period  he  be- 
came dangerously  ill,  and  on  the  8th  August  died,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven,  having  retained  the  prize  of  a  long  public  life 
but  four  months. 

It   is   difficult,   in   contemplating   such   a   close   to   such   a 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  borrowed  this  beautiful  figure  in  his  Life  of 
'Napoleon. 

t  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Eldon  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Canning  fully  exonerated  them  from  any  imputation  of  unkindness  or 
unfairness  in  this  transaction. 
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career,  to  avoid  a  trite  and  obvious  reflection  upon  the  issue 
of  the  loftiest  pursuits.  ''Exundans  letho  dedit  ingenii 
f ons, "  is  as  true  of  Canning  as  it  was  of  Cicero,  yet  the  moral 
of  the  classic  is  not  altogether  ours.  The  envy  of  the  little 
is  the  epitaph  of  the  great.  Contemporary  persecution,  like 
the  shades  of  a  picture,  throws  the  main  object  into  more  full 
and  beautiful  relief.  Aristides  is  better  known  for  his  ostra- 
cism than  by  his  justice,  and  the  great  Henry  owes  as  much 
to  Ravaillac  as  to  Voltaire.  It  is  not  easy  to  advert  to  a 
more  beneficent  provision  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe  than  this  peipetual  derivation  of  good  results  from 
corrupt  intentions.  It  is  the  grand  incentive  to  effort,  and 
the  true  and  certain  consolation  in  defeat.  Time  sooner  or 
later  '^brings  in  his  revenges."  The  Gracchi,  for  almost 
twenty  centuries  the  proverb  of  sedition,  which  an  overween- 
ing oligarchy  first  made  them,  have  in  our  own  time  found 
sympathy  and  justification  in  the  new  commentaries  which 
popular  rights  are  beginning  to  write  upon  history.  Truth 
cuts  too  deeply  into  the  immutable  and  immovable  pillar  of 
events  to  have  her  annals  obliterated.  Obscured  they  are — 
hidden  they  may  be  for  a  time  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
those  moral  mosses  which  infest  the  column,  but  justice  in- 
variably leads  memory  a  progress  round  the  world  to  renew 
the  inscription. 

In  private  life  Canning  was  most  exemplary.  No  hurry  of 
business,  no  incident  of  official  station,  ever  prevented  him 
from  addressing  a  weekly  epistle  to  his  mother,  and  the  beau- 
tiful epitaph  on  his  son,  which  his  biographers  have  so  prop- 
erly preserv^ed,  displays  the  ardour  of  his  parental  affection. 
''No  man,"  says  an  elegant  writer,*  "was  ever  farther  re- 
moved from  presumption  or  vanity.  He  was  unostentatious, 
accessible  to  the  humblest  individual.  He  loved  simplicity, 
and  was  gentle  and  affable  to  those  about  him,  and  of  a  gen- 
erous but  sober  disposition.  At  times,  it  is  true,  upon  occa- 
sions of  of&cious  interruption,  or  on  a  sudden  wounding  of 

*  Campbell. 
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hi!^  feelings,  he  exhibited  that  irritability  so  constantly  the 
a' .endant  upon  genius,  for  he  was  exquisitely  sensitive;  but 
on  no  occasion  was  the  ^nallest  unkindness  ever  wantonly 
inflicted  by  him  upon  others."  *****  '^I^  his  person 
there  were  no  extremes.  His  dress  was  plain,  but  in  thorough 
good  taste.  In  most  things,  he  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  his  eloquence;  open  and  manly,  conscious  of 
power,  and  consequently  simple  and  unpresuming.  He  was, 
in  the  prime  of  his  life,  what  might  be  called  *a  very  hand- 
some man;'  tall,  well  made,  his  form  moulded  between 
strength  and  activity.  His  countenance  beamed  with  intel- 
lect and  bore  a  cast  of  firmness ;  yet  a  mild  and  good-natured 
expression  lay  over  all.  His  head  was  even  then  bald  as  the 
'first  Caesar's;'  his  forehead  lofty  and  capacious;  his  eye 
reflective,  but  at  times  lively;  and  his  whole  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  the  kindlier  affections,  of  genius,  and  of  intel- 
lectual vigour.  The  elaborateness  of  his  eloquence  was  not 
visible  in  his  carriage  in  the  drawing-room,  nor  his  somewhat 
theatrical  manner  of  delivering  his  parliamentary  speeches. 
His  gait,  as  he  paced  the  carpet,  was  natural,  and  wholly 
free  of  constraint.  He  seemed  reserved,  rather  than  com- 
municative; he  spoke  quick;  his  voice,  full  in  tone,  harmoni- 
ous and  clear." 

The  mind  of  Canning  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  cultivated 
and  refined.  It  apprehended  rather  by  a  touch  than  a  grasp, 
and  illustrated  a  subject  more  by  its  lucidity  than  its  intense- 
ness.  A  mirror,  not  a  lens,  it  radiated  and  reflected,  instead 
of  concentrating  light.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
he  might  not,  like  Rousseau  (in  the  metaphor  of  Sir  William 
Jones),  have  "written  with  phosphorus  on  the  sides  of  a 
cavern,"  but  he  would  have  found  means  to  illuminate  the 
cavern  itself.  If  eloquence  is  the  child  of  knowledge.  Canning 
was  legitimately  an  orator,  for  his  intellect  was  rich  in  varied 
and  comprehensive  learning.  His  distinct  and  accurate  con- 
ceptions were  expressed  in  clear  and  luminous  language,  il- 
lustrated rather  by  allusion  than  imagery,  and  betraying  less 
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the  profundity  than  the  appropriateness  of  his  acquirements. 
The  range  of  his  academic  studies,  wider  by  far  than  that  of 
any  of  his  great  contemporaries,  gave  a  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity to  his  style,  and  a  point  to  his  classical  illustrations, 
altogether  fascinating.  As  his  ideas  were  never  concealed 
under  a  gorgeous  colouring  of  words,  so  they  were  never  chis- 
elled down  into  naked  severity  of  outline,  or  cramped  by 
unnatural  inversion  or  affected  pauses.  He  neither  belonged 
to  the  German  school  nor  to  the  intense  school.  He  spoke 
the  words  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  phrases  of  King  George. 
If  he  never  rose  to  the  gigantic,  and  seldom  to  the  impas- 
sioned, yet  he  never  sunk  into  declamation  or  frivolity.  If 
he  could  not  thunder  with  Jupiter,  he  disdained  to  rattle  with 
Salmoneus.  Wit  he  had  without  doubt,  and  in  his  use  of  it 
some  have  deemed  him  too  unsparing — if  so,  it  was  in  the 
repulsion  of  some  hot  attack,  or  at  that  stage  of  a  debate  in 
which  men  fight  with  shortened  swords.  Even  then  he  sel- 
dom aimed  at  the  heart,  but  struck  at  a  less  vital  point. 

"eircum  prseeordia  lusit. 


CalKdus  excusso  populum  suspendere  naso." 

A  specimen  of  his  powers  of  sarcastic  retort  may  be  found 
in  the  debate  upon  the  king's  speech  in  1825,  where  he  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  Mr.  Brougham's  assertion,  that  the 
measures  of  expanded  commercial  policy  recently  adopted  by 
the  administration,  had  emanated  from  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Canning,  with  his  accustomed  dexterity,  shifts  the 
claim  from  the  party  to  the  individual,  and  thus  ridicules 
the  pretension : 

"In  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  lived  a  very  sage  and  able  critic, 
named  Dennis,  who,  in  his  old  age,  was  the  prey  of  a  strange  fancy, 
that  he  had  himself  written  all  the  good  things  in  all  the  good  plays 
that  were  acted.  Every  good  passage  he  met  with  in  any  author,  he 
insisted  was  his  own.  'It's  none  of  his,'  Dennis  would  always  say ;  'no, 
it's  mine !'  He  went  one  day  to  see  a  new  tragedy.  Nothing  particu- 
larly good  to  his  taste  occurred,  till  a  scene  in  which  a  gTeat  storm  was 
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represented.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  thunder  rolling  over  head,  he  ex- 
claimed, 'That's  my  thunder !'  So  it  is  with  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman;  it's  all  his  thunder.  It  will  henceforth  be  impossible  to 
confer  any  boon,  or  make  any  innovation,  but  he  will  claim  it  as  his 
thunder.  But  it  is  due  to  him  to  acknowledge,  that  he  does  not  claim 
every  thing ;  he  will  be  content  with  the  exclusive  merit  of  the  liberal 
measure  relating  to  trade  and  commerce.  Not  desirous  of  violating 
his  own  principles,  by  claiming  a  monopoly  of  foresight  and  wisdom, 
he  kindly  throws  overboard  to  my  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  near  him,  the  praise  of  South  America.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether,  in  some  degree,  this  also  is  not  his  thunder." 

—Speeches,  Vol.  V.  pp.  319,  320. 

Yet  Canning  could  do  justice  to  his  great,  and  in  some 
passages,  more  fortunate  rival: 

"I  do  not  mean,"  says  he  in  one  of  the  innumerable  Catholic  debates, 
"to  speak  lightly  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  support 
of  this  question,  or  of  the  consequences  attending  it.  I  do  not  under- 
value the  services  of  such  an  advocate  in  any  cause  which  he  thinks 
fit  to  espouse ;  I  acknowledge  freely  his  great  talents  and  acquirements, 
his  accumulated  knowledge,  and  the  prodigious  power  with  which  he 
brings  all  those  qualities  into  action.  I  acknowledge  them  the  more 
freely,  because  it  has  often  been  our  fortune  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other : — 

— 'Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra 

Contulimusque  manus:   experto  credite,  quantus 

In  clypeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam.'  " 

—Speeches,  Vol.  V.  pp.  382,  383. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  J\Ir.  Canning's  oratory  without 
referring  to  the  extreme  beauty  and  appositeness  of  his  occa- 
sional allusions,  nor  shall  we  deny  our  readers  the  pleasure 
of  reading  that  celebrated  one  which  occurs  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Plymouth,  in  1823,  on  receiving  the  freedom  of 
that  town.  Speaking  of  the  preparation  of  England  to  em- 
bark in  the  war  against  France,  he  says : 

"Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than 
the  state  of  ineriness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty 
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masses  that  float  in  the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  out  for  action. 
You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous  masses, 
now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness — how  soon,  upon 
any  call  of  patriotism,  or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of 
an  animated  thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it  would  put  forth 
all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  elements  of  strength, 
and  awaken  its  donnant  thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent 
machines  when  springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might — 
such  is  England  herself,  while  apparently  passive  and  motionless  she 
silently  concentrates  the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate 
occasion." 

Speeches,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  423,  424. 

This  is  not  merely  eloquence — it  is  poetry  in  the  beauty  of 
its  conception,  it  is  painting  in  the  complete  delineation  of  its 
images,  it  is  music  in  the  harmony  of  its  language. 

But  the  beautiful  and  useful  point  to  us  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Canning's  oratory  is,  that  it  was  the  natural  and  grace- 
ful product  of  a  cultivated  mind — a  product,  which,  in  its 
more  valuable  characteristics,  might  be  secured  anywhere, 
since  it  was  the  necessary  end  and  result  of  the  application 
of  adequate  means.  Would  we  refute  by  a  gesture  all  the 
miserable  outcry  against  a  high  order  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  we  need  but  point  to  the  speeches  of  George 
Canning — a  great  memorial,  secured  to  his  fame,  and  to  the 
honour  of  his  country,  not  by  high  birth  and  wealth,  or  even 
the  sedulous  anxiety  of  paternal  affection,  watching  over  and 
fostering  the  development  of  intellect,  but  by  self-acquire- 
ments, literally  and  practically  within  the  reach,  we  had  al- 
most said,  of  every  boy  in  America.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
genius  and  inspiration,  but  the  "sacrse  semina  mentis,"  so 
often  vouched  in  behalf  of  poets  and  orators,  are  warmed  into 
life,  as  Hume  has  well  observed,  by  no  fire  from  heaven;  the 
elements  of  their  increase  are  found  on  the  earthy  in  the 
study  and  experience  of  human  events  and  the  history  of 
the  human  heart.     Demosthenes  went  from  the  forge  of  his 
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father  to  the  Agora  through  the  school  of  Plato  and  the  streets 
of  Athens.  The  genius  of  Sheridan  was  probably  superior 
to  that  of  Canning ;  that  is,  his  apprehension  was  quicker,  his 
wit  more  brilliant,  and  his  conceptions  more  rapid.  Yet  his 
oratorical  fame  rests  on  the  tradition  of  a  single  speech. 
Mirabeau,  the  dissolute  and  unschooled  orator  of  the  French 
revolution,  with  all  the  wonderful  reach  and  fulness  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  was  compelled  to  carry  a  daily  plagiarism 
to  the  tribune.  In  free  assemblies  men  speak  about  things, 
to  be  conversant  with  whose  relations  they  must  learn  the 
past,  and  to  enforce  whose  bearings  they  must  study  the  pres- 
ent, and  glance  at  the  future.  This  is  education.  Without 
it  a  man  may  have  great  capacities,  but  he  will  never  produce 
great  results. 

While  we  believe,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  this  educa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  proper  personal  exertion  any  where, 
we  are  far  from  the  expectation  that  America  will  soon  pro- 
duce a  Canning.  Such  an  orator  we  fear  could  not  live  in 
the  atmosphere  of  our  political  assemblies,  except  by  altering 
his  nature.  Apollo  was  not  recognized  among  the  shepherds 
of  Admetus.  The  refinements  and  graces  of  style  and  elocu- 
tion, the  ornaments  which  poetry  gave  to  eloquence  to  gain 
it  the  patronage  of  the  muses,  echo  but  faintly  amidst  the 
din  of  party  strife  and  the  hard  and  harsh  concomitants  of 
an  endless  political  ferment.  What  could  Cicero  do  with 
Colonel  Benton,  or  Canning  with  the  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  f  What  instrument  of  eloquence  would  Atticus 
use  to  detach  from  the  car  of  the  Vice-President  the  free- 
holders of  Kinderhook?  A  few  years  since,  when  some  gen- 
tleman of  education  ventured,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  quote  an  apposite  and  beautiful  passage  from  a  clas- 
sical poet,  a  member  of  infamous  memory,  the  notorious 
Kremer,  sneeringly  replied  with  some  garbled  jargon  in 
Dutch,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  House.  If  the  rigour 
and  monotony  of  debate  cannot  be  softened  and  diversified 
by  means  so  pure  and  legitimate  as  this — if  not  a  flower  is 
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to  be  thrown  by  the  imagination  across  the  sober  pathway 
of  the  judgment,  or  in  the  fiery  track  of  the  passions,  to 
relieve  or  to  conciliate,  without  stimulating  ignorance  into 
indecency,  our  legislative  halls  wall  soon  resemble  rather  the 
arena  of  gladiators  than  the  lists  of  courteous  chivalry,  and 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  men  of  taste  or  breeding  will  long  con- 
tinue to  enter  them.  When  we  see  the  polished  tactics  of 
modern  debate  more  strictly  observed,  and  some  intellectual 
discipline  added  to  the  intellectual  vigour  of  our  assemblies, 
we  shall  think  less  humbly  of  the  mass  of  our  native  oratory. 
Till  then  we  must,  save  in  the  few  memorable  and  honourable 
exceptions  which  the  recollection  of  our  readers  will  supply 
to  them,  look  elsewhere  for  our  models  and  our  hopes. 

Canning  holds  higher  ground  as  an  orator  than  as  a  states- 
man, because,  in  the  former  capacity,  he  can  be  viewed  in  a 
light  more  purely  abstracted  and  intellectual  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. Let  casuists  say  what  they  may,  the  measures  of  a  min- 
ister ought,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  to  be  judged  in  refer- 
ence to  his  physical  relations,  and  the  prevailing  doctrines  of 
his  age.  *' Although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same, 
manners  and  customs  vary  continually."  When  Mithridates, 
in  his  retreat  before  Pompey  in  Pontus,  destroyed  his  sick 
and  wounded  to  rid  himself  of  an  incumbrance,  he  violated 
moral  duty  as  much  as  Napoleon  did  on  a  similar  occasion 
in  Egypt;  yet  who  would  insist  that  he  inflicted  as  deep  a 
wound  on  his  fame?  Canning's  avowed  and  governing  prin- 
ciple was  the  interest  of  his  country;  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  he  adhered  to  it,  through  a  period  of  unexampled 
difficulty,  with  as  little  deviation  from  the  strict  rule  of  right 
as  any  statesman  that  ever  existed.  He  saw  clearly,  and 
acted,  or  refrained  from  acting,  with  promptness  and  judg- 
ment. The  one  great  sacrifice  which  he  made  of  justice  to 
expediency,  was  in  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen — a  measure 
which  history  must  unequivocally  condemn.  He  has  been 
considered  hostile  to  America,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ms 
determination  was  not  to  forego  English  interests  in  our  fa- 
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vour, — but  his  policy  was  open,  and  he  was  no  party  to  the 
piracies  upon  our  neutral  commerce  previous  to  the  war  of 
1812.  His  opinions  upon  matters  of  domestic  interest  were, 
in  his  later  life,  for  the  most  part  clear  and  judicious.  Less 
wedded  to  the  prerogative  than  Pitt  or  Lord  Liverpool, 
though  not  so  sanguine  for  the  people  as  Fox  or  Grey,  he 
endeavoured  to  qualify  the  desirable  by  the  practicable,  and 
not  to  forget  experience  in  working  for  futurity.  He  be- 
longed not  to  that  category  whose  members  have  ''mistaken 
their  recollections  for  their  hopes. ' '  *  Had  he  lived  to  do  for 
Ireland  what  Ireland  finally  did  for  herself,  (for  her  emanci- 
pation was  in  spite  of  the  Wellington  administration  rather 
than  by  it,)  he  might  have  cemented  the  union  she  is  now 
endeavouring  to  destroy,  and  secured  her  co-operation  instead 
of  her  hostility  in  a  future  war.  Attached  to  monarchy  from 
habit  and  principle,  he  struggled  against  every  attempt  to 
diminish  the  constitutional  power  or  splendour  of  the  crown. 
The  person  and  concerns  of  his  sovereign  were  always  treated 
by  him  with  profound  respect,  and  his  eulogies  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  of  George  the  Third,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  effusions  of  his  genius,  though 
some  of  them  were  delivered  after  the  oracles  of  that  preju- 
diced and  narrow-minded  monarch  had  been  uttered  like  those 
of  the  Pythia,  in  the  frenzy  of  delirium  or  the  imbecility  of 
dotage,  t 

*  "Qui  ont  pris  les  souvenirs  pour  les  esperances." — Mad.  De  Staei. 

t  In  reference  to  this  topic,  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  our 
readers  one  passage  of  peculiar  beauty  from  the  speech  on  the  "Windsor 
Establishment."  After  advocating,  in  a  masterly  manner,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  motion  to  grant  £10,000  annually  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as 
custos  of  his  majesty's  person,  Mr.  Canning  concluded  by  saying  that, 

"He  could  not  forget  how  materially  the  unstained  character,  the 
faultless  example  of  his  majesty,  during  a  storm  of  near  thirty  years' 
duration,  which  threatened  the  stability  of  his  throne  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  kingdom,  had  contributed  to  save  the  country  both  from 
external  and  internal  danger.  In  his  present  secluded  and  melancholy 
condition, 

'all  nature  left  a  blank, 

And  knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out,' 
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In  the  retrospect  of  Canning'*  career,  we  are  disposed  to 
conclude  that,  as  few  men  have  enjoyed  a  youth  of  brighter 
promise,  so  few  have  matured  a  life  of  more  adequate  per- 
formance. If  he  was  not  all  that  the  admirers  of  the  luminous 
and  consistent  history  of  Fox  could  wish,  or  that  the  hopes 
of  his  own  earliest  friends  anticipated,  he  has  still  added  a 
brilliant  name  to  the  political  and  rhetorical  annals  of  his 
country.  Fed  at  its  source  from  pure  fountains,  his  course 
was  like  a  fair  and  fertilizing  river,  turbid  sometimes,  and 
troubled  for  a  brief  while  by  the  junction  of  some  nois}^  cur- 
rent or  ruffled  by  a  passing  storm,  but  anon  resuming  its 
placid  surface  and  widening  down  to  join  the  ocean  of  great 
remembrances.  From  his  country  he  received  neither  titles 
nor  wealth,  but  he  claimed  and  obtained  the  legitimate  re- 
ward of  exertion,  for  he  stood  on  her  highest  pinnacle  of  hon- 
our. Had  he  died  earlier,  he  had  been  spared  the  ingrati- 
tude and  contumely  of  his  ancient  colleagues,  but  he  would 
have  missed  a  union  with  that  party  whose  alliance  with  him 
from  the  first,  was  indicated  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  the  freedom  of  his  intellect,  and  the  spirit  of  his  policy. 
He  would  never  have  taught  England  the  lesson  she  learned 
from  the  pei'secution  of  his  enemies,  nor  bridged  the  gulf  of 
party  separation  to  found  on  the  central  arch  a  monument 
to  his  fame, 

"Quod  vivet,  et  nullo  tenebris  damnabitur  sevo."  * 

a  ruin,  it  was  true,  but  a  venerable  ruin,  the  infirmities  of  the  king 
were  anything  but  an  argument  against  his  rights.  'Scathed  by  heaven's 
lightning,'  but  consecrated  as  much  as  blasted  by  the  blow,  he  yet  ex- 
hibited to  the  awe  and  veneration  of  mankind,  a  mighty  monument  of 
strength  and  majesty  in  decay.  He  stood,  like  the  oak  of  the  poet, 
stripped  of  that  luxuriant  foliage,  and  spreading  those  denuded  arms, 
which  had  afforded  shelter  to  successive  generations, — 
'Et  trunco  non  frondibus  efficit  umbram.'  " 

—Speeches,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  75.  76. 
*  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  met  with  an  article  in  the  West- 
minster  Review,    for    October,    1831,    entitled    "Political    Adventurers," 
will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  station  which,  upon  a  survey  of  Can- 
ning's history,  we  have  thought  proper  to  assign  to  him.     It  would  be 
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matter  of  astonishment,  indeed,  that  Canning,  of  all  men,  should  re- 
ceive praise  from  the  Westminster,  since  that  magnanimity  of  spirit 
which  can  do  justice  to  an  enemy  and  which  wars  not  with  the  dead, 
forms  no  part  of  its  creed  or  its  catechism.  We  know  too  well  the 
virulence  of  political  animosity  to  wonder  that  the  work  in  question 
should  deny  to  the  object  of  its  dislike,  that  sagacity  and  judgment 
which  his  admirers  have  claimed  for  him,  however  subsequent  events 
may  have  realized  their  existence.  To  admit  them  would  be  to  satirize 
themselves.  But  we  did  dream  that  there  might  be  candour  enough 
remaining  to  save  the  man  and  the  orator,  though  self-defence  required 
the  sacrifice  of  the  statesman.  Our  error  was  soon  corrected,  and  we 
have  since  learned  from  the  same  source  that  Burke  and  Pitt  (we  be- 
lieve the  category  includes  Fox  too)  were  drivellers  in  politics  and 
tyros  in  oratory.  The  third  Cato  may  have  fallen  from  heaven  to  il- 
luminate the  readers  of  the  Westminster  Review,  but  he  surely  might  be 
better  employed  than  in  hacking  to  pieces  ancient  reputations  or  in 
em.ulating  the  fame  of  that  animal 

"Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard." 
For  the  rest,  we  can  only  say  of  the  attack  upon  Canning,  what  has 
been  said  before,  and  may  be  said  of  every  ex  parte  examination  of  a 
prolonged  career,  especially  by  an  avowed  enemy,  that  "when  a  wide 
system  of  conduct  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character  is  laid  open  to 
inquiry,  the  accuser,  having  the  choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful 
indeed  if  he  does  not  prevail." 

Note. — Monroe  Doctrine  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  "buffer" 
against  loss  of  English  supremacy  in  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States;  for  which  Canning  was  primarily  responsible,  by  inducing  our 
government  to  chine  in  with  Monroe's  celebrated  message  of  Dec.  2,  1823. 

See  Parsons'  Historical  Papers,  1914. 
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History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  with  a  review  of  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  led  to  the  war  of  1812.  By 
Theodore  Dwight,  Secretary  of  the  Convention.    New  York.    1833. 

An  Italian  preacher  (we  believe  the  anecdote  is  related  by 
Madame  de  Stael),  wishing,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  fix  the 
charge  of  irreligious  influence  upon  Rousseau,  enforced  his 
reasoning  by  the  following  rhetorical  expedient: — Taking 
from  his  head  the  cap  universally  worn  by  his  order,  he  threw 
it  down  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  representative  of  the  philosopher, 
and  concluded  a  pompous  invective  against  his  taciturn  an- 
tagonist after  this  wise:  "Corrupt  apostate  of  Geneva,  per- 
nicious Jean  Jacques,  what  reply  can  you  make  to  my  argu- 
ments?" After  a  moment's  pause,  as  though  he  had  awaited 
the  commencement  of  a  new  version  of  the  'Confessions,'  he 
placed  the  cap  in  its  original  position,  adding,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  arrived  at  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion; 
"Since  you  admit  your  errors,  it  is  needless  to  adduce  proof 
of  their  enormity." 

This  ingenious  clerical  champion  will  never  be  without  imi- 
tators so  long  as  those  topics  of  controversy  remain,  in  which 
denunciation  is  more  convenient  than  argument.  Political 
history  abounds  in  such,  and  if  the  work  before  us  deserves 
any  credit,  the  transaction  to  which  it  refers  affords  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  extent  to  which  popular  credulity  may  be 
influenced  by  bold  assertion,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 
unincumbered  by  an  antagonist. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Otis's  letters,  this  is  the  first 
formal  examination  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention;  an  assembly  of  which  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  say  that  it  has  been,  for  near  twenty  years, 
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the  theme  of  much  irritating  allusion,  and  of  intense  if  not 
indecent  reprobation.  Gradually  becoming  separated  from 
the  transactions  with  which  it  was  connected,  its  aims  being 
lost  sight  of,  and  its  proceedings  forgotten,  traditionary  error 
has  nearly  made  it  infamous,  while,  with  an  inconsistency  of 
which  party  alone  could  be  guilty,  its  members  have  retained 
the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  affection  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Of  those  who  now  condemn  it,  how  few  know  any 
thing  of  its  origin  or  object,  and  how  many  will  start  at  being 
informed,  that  in  passing  sentence  upon  its  intentions,  they 
must  involve  in  their  reproach  the  governments  of  three  states 
of  the  confederacy,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  five. 

We  think  better  of  our  countrymen  than  to  believe .  that 
they  will  not  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  correct  an  injurious 
imputation  upon  the  characters  and  conduct  of  those  who 
suffer  by  its  operation;  and  we  congratulate  them  therefore 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  work  in  which,  whatever  they  may 
think  of  its  speculative  opinions,  they  can  find  facts  upon 
which  to  establish  their  judgment.  The  duty  they  owe  to 
truth,  claims  at  their  hands  an  impartial  perusal  of  those 
facts.  Cato  and  Socrates,  the  spirit  of  party  and  the  spirit 
of  prejudice,  may  oppose  that  duty,  but  they  cannot  contra- 
vene it.  Error  can  never  claim  a  prescription  against  justice 
in  favour  of  interest  or  passion,  however  late  its  discovery 
may  have  been  effected,  or  however  dear  the  delusion  it  may 
have  nourished.  The  more  tardy  the  redress,  the  more  read- 
ily and  graciously  should  it  be  yielded  when  a  claim  to  it  is 
established;  and  the  injustice  of  twenty  years  should  hasten 
to  make  reparation  in  a  case  where  death  is  daily  removing 
its  objects. 

We  conceive  that  Mr.  Dwight  has  executed  a  very  plain  ob- 
ligation in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press;  and  while  we 
could  wish  that  he  had  displayed  in  its  performance  fewer  of 
the  Achillean  characteristics — less  of  the  "iracundus,  inex- 
orabilis,  acer,"  we  must  be  content,  as  in  most  other  human 
efforts,  to  take  the  good  and  the  evil  together,  allowing  some- 
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thing  moreover  for  the  suppressed  indignation  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  against  slander  and  misconstruction.  It  was 
due  to  posterity  that  the  history  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
involving  as  it  does  the  loyalty  and  honour  of  a  whole  people, 
should  be  placed  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  record.  It  was 
due  to  the  dead,  whose  memories  have  been  assailed,  to  de- 
fend their  graves  from  violation; — it  was  due  to  the  living, 
whose  good  name  has  been  attacked,  to  screen  them  from  un- 
merited ignominy; — it  was  due  to  the  constitution,  to  the  laws, 
to  the  cause  of  good  order  and  good  government,  and  finally, 
to  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  and  universal  freedom,  that  it 
may  be  seen  w4th  what  sobriety  and  success  the  people  can 
maintain  their  rights,  though  reduced  to  despondency  by 
suffering,  and  instigated  to  resistance  by  oppression.  These 
are  the  sanctions  under  which  the  duty  of  the  historian  was 
to  be  executed;  a  duty  greatly  independent  of  trifling  con- 
siderations of  expediency  or  convenience.  Conspicuous  char- 
acters and  important  political  conjunctures  are  the  prop- 
erty of  future  generations,  whose  power  of  profiting  by  them 
depends  mainly  upon  contemporaries.  If  the  task  of  the  lat- 
ter, therefore,  be  neglected,  or  but  imperfectly  executed,  in- 
calculable wrong  is  done,  not  only  to  themselves  and  their  own 
time,  but  to  those  who  look  to  their  experience  for  instruc- 
tion. In  this  respect,  however,  blame  is  seldom  attributable 
to  power  and  success;  they  find  scribes  enough.  Octavius 
Caesar  had  poets,  orators  and  historians  in  abundance;  but 
the  Augustan  writers  said  not  a  word  of  Cicero.  It  is  the 
minority  that  figures  ill  in  history;  the  vanquished,  the  un- 
successful, the  few;  because  the  pen  for  the  most  part  is  in 
the  hands  of  their  opponents.  The  lion  is  no  painter,  and  if 
he  were,  he  would  scarce  hold  a  free  pencil  with  a  chain 
about  his  neck.  Hence  it  happens  that,  in  the  language  of 
an  elegant  historian,*  ''fame  is  more  partial  to  successful 
aggression  than  to  patriotic  resistance;"  so  much  so,  that  we 
question  if  at  this  moment,  even  in  democratic  America,  more 
*  Hallam,  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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voices  cannot  be  found  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  with  all  their 
monstrous  usurpation  and  invented  prerogative,  than  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  the  First,  who,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
were  true  patriots,  and  the  preservers  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. Popular  history,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  always  leans 
to  the  side  of  power,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  it  is  popular. 
*'Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas"  seems  alike 
its  motto  and  its  moral.  It  took  all  Walpole's  ingenuity  to 
obtain  common  justice  for  Richard  III.,  but  if  that  prodigy 
had  conquered  at  Bosworth,  he  would  never  have  come  down 
to  us  "  deformed  and  unfinished, ' '  a  scarecrow  and  a  tyrant. 

All  this  is  so  far  pertinent,  that  it  answers  a  preliminary  ob- 
jection. The  question  may  be  asked,  why  write  this  history 
at  all?  Why  rake  up  the  embers  of  an  expiring  controversy, 
which  twenty  years  have  scarce  sufficed  to  cover?  Why  not 
leave  the  honour  of  the  Convention  where  Ford's  heroine  left 
her  fame,  ''to  Memory  and  Time's  old  daughter,  Truth"? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  all  experience  has  taught  us  that 
memory  is  always  defective  and  truth  frequently  perverted. 
That  it  is  ill  trusting  to  an  interested  adversary  with  years 
of  uncontradicted  assertion  to  fix  an  argument  upon.  Al- 
ready, in  the  case  before  us,  newspaper  surmises  have  grad- 
ually grown  up  into  rhetorical  text,  and  these,  by  dint  of  repe- 
tition, are  fast  forming  into  materials  for  history.  The  con- 
jecture of  the  first  lustrum  has  become  the  fact  of  the  fourth, 
as  the  midwife's  guess  at  one  end  of  the  village  makes  the 
gossip's  certainty  at  the  other.  Emboldened  by  the  silence 
of  the  accused,  the  charge  has  been  recorded  as  a  conviction, 
and  the  Hartford  Convention  has  begun  to  take  rank  as  the 
second  conspiracy  known  to  our  monotonous  annals.  Indeed 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  in  some  churches,  whose 
liturgy  is  peculiarly  patriotic,  men  include  its  defeat  in  their 
hebdomadal  thanksgiving,  as  some  devout  protestants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  still  do  their  deliverance  from  the 
apocryphal  horrors  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  With  the  zeal  of 
such  we  do  not  intend  to  interfere;  we  only  wish  to  defend 
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the  means  by  which,  if  they  please,  it  can  take  a  direction 
a  little  more  ''according  to  knowledge." 

If  this  history  therefore  was  to  be  written,  it  has  in  our 
judgment  been  written  by  the  proper  individual,  and  at  the 
proper  time.  Our  author  was  not  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, but  the  secretary,  and  the  only  individual,  not  a  member, 
who  was  present  at  its  deliberations.  He  therefore  has  the 
ability  to  state  the  facts  concerning  it,  and  no  personal  in- 
terest in  concealing  them.  His  offence  can  at  the  most  have 
been  but  misprison  of  sedition;  a  crime  we  believe  not  at 
present  very  prominent  on  our  statute  book.  Of  his  capacity 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  strong  style  and  perspicuous 
arrangement  of  the  work  itself  would  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence, had  we  not  the  additional  guarantee  of  a  life  devoted 
to  kindred  pursuits.  For  the  time,  we  hold  it  to  have  been 
judiciously  selected  in  reference  to  party,  at  a  period  when 
old  land-marks  have  been  partially  removed,  with  some  at 
least  of  the  prejudices  which  defended  them,  and  while  con- 
temporary evidence  still  exists  of  their  bearing  and  charac- 
ter; in  reference  to  men,  while  some  of  those  who  suffered 
wrong  are  yet  alive  to  receive  redress ;  in  reference  to  histor-y^, 
when  patriotism  is  called  upon  afresh  to  check  the  advances 
of  power,  and  men  are  again  asking  each  other  where  suffer- 
ance is  to  end  and  remonstrance  to  begin. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Mr.  Dwight  through  the 
preliminary  history  of  five  administrations,  although  the  jour- 
ney would  not  be  without  instruction.  It  occupies  the  larger 
part  of  his  octavo,  and  obviously  gives  rise  in  his  mind  to 
some  reminiscences  of  bitter  and  unavailing  import.  As  it 
would  be  impossible,  however,  fully  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture and  objects  of  the  Convention  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  previous  position  of  the  great  parties  of  the  republic, 
we  shall  borrow  from  him  and  other  authentic  sources  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  fundamental  measures  and  principles  of  each. 

The  administration  of  General  Washington  under  the  new 
constitution — itself  a  subject  of  serious  debate  and  opposi- 
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tion — was  warmly  and  eagerly  opposed  by  a  party,  respect- 
able in  name  and  number,  who  argued  that  the  government 
had  arrogated  and  exercised,  by  a  remote  and  arbitrary  im- 
plication, powers  never  delegated  to  it  by  that  instrument; 
and  that  its  policy  led  by  a  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to 
the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  states  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  central  and  consolidated  authority.  To  this 
party,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  General  Hamilton,  as 
the  supposed  originator  of  most  of  the  offensive  measures, 
was  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  at  its  head  was  eventually 
placed  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  always  advocated  its  doctrines^ 
though  for  a  time  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  administration. 
All  the  prominent  measures  of  Hamilton — and  in  shaping  the 
career  of  a  nation  these  could  neither  be  few  nor  unimportant 
— were  met  at  the  threshold  by  stern  and  uncompromising 
resistance.  Among  these  measures  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  funding  system,  with  its  concomitants,  the  assumption  of 
the  state  debts,  the  national  bank  and  the  excise.  Of  the 
policy  and  importance  of  most  of  them  subsequent  experience 
has  given  ample  evidence,  and  political  opponents  who  cen- 
sured their  adoption  have  been  constrained  to  ackuowledge 
the  sagacity  of  their  projector.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our 
own  time  to  unlearn  the  lessons  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
in  a  remarkable  instance  to  wage  war  against  an  institution 
co-ordinate  with  the  organization  of  the  government,  and  rec- 
ognized in  turn  by  each  successive  party  as  essential  to  the 
national  prosperity.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  gallant  and  gifted 
man  to  whom  the  country  owes  that  institution,  and  other 
features  of  its  first  financial  system,  to  say  here,  that  political 
zeal  has  seldom  selected  for  persecution  a  brighter  intellect,  a 
more  perspicacious  and  penetrating  genius,  a  readier  intui- 
tion for  truth,  or  a  sounder  judgment  to  apply  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  his  purposes  were  as  pure  as  his  talent  was  exalted, 
and  that  if  he  had  ambition,  it  was  the  ambition  of  a  high 
and  noble  mind,  pursuing  great  objects  by  lofty  means,  court- 
ing the  dangerous  rather  than  the  devious,  and,  in  the  prose- 
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cution  of  duty,  scorning  alike  the  menace  of  power  and  the 
meanness  of  party: 

" Ssevus  at  ilium 


Exitus  eripuit,  quern  mirabantur  Athense 
Torrentem  et  pleni  moderantem  fraena  theatri." 

In  the  meantime  the  French  revolution  served,  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  popular  feeling,  to  complete  the  separation  which 
domestic  differences  had  commenced,  and,  singularly  enough, 
gave  a  tone  to  the  principles  of  either  party,  which  continued 
to  designate  them  until  the  peace  of  1814.  A  portion  of  the 
people  was  mad  for  a  French  alliance,  and  discontented,  after 
the  drunken  and  bloody  mummeries  of  the  faubourgs,  with 
the  guise  of  a  sober  and  matronly  republicanism.  Genet  and 
his  Gauls  ''thundered  at  the  Capitol,"  and  Washington's 
house  was  surrounded  from  day  to  day  by  a  multitude  de- 
nouncing England,  and  huzzaing  for  the  French  republic. 
The  steadiness  of  the  chief  magistrate,  seconded  b}^  most  of 
the  property  and  influence  of  the  nation,  succeeded  in  abating, 
if  not  in  calming,  the  tempest ;  and  the  final  action  of  Congress 
upon  Jay's  treaty  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  to  which  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  were  limited.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  measure 
w^as  not  carried  without  vehement  and  protracted  resistance, 
and  that,  in  the  war  of  conflicting  interests  and  contending 
passions  which  accompanied  and  followed  its  adoption,  the 
strife  was  indiscriminate  and  uncompromising. 

The  measures  of  the  succeeding  administration  have  been 
deeply  stigmatized  by  its  opponents,  and  certainly  tended  very 
little  to  unite  the  adverse  interests  of  the  republic.  Its  chief 
was  placed,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  between  the  personal  popularity  of  his  pred- 
ecessor and  the  political  influence  of  the  future  incumbent. 
The  setting  and  the  rising  sun  each  cast  a  shadow  upon  him. 
Obloquy,  forgetful  of  past  services,  spared  not  his  best  de- 
signs,  and  undiscriminating  opposition  aroused,   in  return, 
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some  principles  which  had  been  learnt  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  guillotine.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition, 
and  any  attempt  to  control  the  popular  progress  was  as  vain 
as  it  was  impolitic;  insomuch,  that  we  doubt  if  Washington 
himself  could  have  sustained  the  government  upon  its  original 
footing,  against  the  tide  of  hostile  impulses  that  overthrew 
his  successor. 

In  a  document  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  a  high  authority  has 
asserted,  that  the  treasonable  design  which  finally  eventuated 
in  the  Hartford  Convention,  had  its  origin  in  the  annexation 
of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  in  1803.  Of  the  existence  of  such 
a  design  we  shall  speak  anon;  meanwhile,  as  the  Louisiana 
treaty  was  among  the  earlier  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration, we  may  be  said  already  to  have  arrived  at  that  point 
where  the  history  of  parties  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  our  consideration.  On  the  great  questions  which 
henceforth  agitated  the  country,  the  policy  of.  the  government, 
from  this  period  to  the  end  of  the  war,  proceeded  upon  uni- 
forai  principles,  and  was  met  by  the  opposition,  and  partic- 
ularly that  part  of  it  which  resided  east  of  the  Hudson,  with 
an  unvarying  resistance.  Indeed,  a  struggle  still  earlier  than 
that  which  succeeded  the  Louisiana  measure  had  been  made 
against  a  doctrine,  then  for  the  first  time  avowed,  though 
cautiously  and  under  strong  reprobation,  but  which  in  our 
own  day  has  been  carried  into  frightful  and  dangerous  devel- 
opment— we  mean  the  principle  of  political  proscription,  or, 
in  the  felicitous  phrase  of  a  modem  senator,  that  exercise  of 
power  ''which  awards  to  the  victor  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished." We  glory  in  the  fact,  that  this  perversion  of  office 
w^as  opposed  in  its  very  cradle,  and  we  claim  the  right,  as 
citizens  and  freemen,  to  protest  against  it  now,  by  whomso- 
ever advanced,  and  by  whomsoever  exercised,  as  fraught  with 
inconceivable  peril  to  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  trenching 
upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  offering  the 
most  sacred  trusts  of  the  country  in  barter  for  blind  devotion 
and  a  prostituted  franchise.     We  will  permit  no  opportunity 
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to  pass  of  expressing  our  abhorrence  of  that  abuse  of  patron- 
age which  converts  the  servants  of  the  people  into  a  band  of 
mercenaries,  supple  to  do  official  will,  and  ready  to  follow 
official  pleasure.  It  leads  to  the  perpetuation  of  power  by  the 
worst  of  all  possible  modes — the  corrupting  influence  of  money 
— and,  realizing  the  fable  of  the  eagle,  paralyzes  the  spirit  of 
freedom  by  the  very  means  which  freedom  itself  supplies. 

The  opposition,  then,  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  election,  objected 
to  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  proscription,  and  to  the 
acquisition  and  annexation  of  new  states  without  the  limits 
of  the  original  confederacy.  They  objected  moreover  to  the 
repeal  of  the  judiciary  law,  to  the  rescission  of  the  taxes,  and 
to  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  national  defence,  particularly 
the  fortification  of  the  coast  and  the  navy.  But  principally 
and  especially  they  objected  to  a  series  of  measures,  begun 
during  the  second  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  con- 
tinued under  his  successor,  well  known  to  the  history  of  those 
times  as  the  restrictive  system,  and  consisting  of  regulations 
eminently  prejudicial,  as  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  to  the 
interests  of  the  eastern  states.  From  the  adoption  of  this 
system  in  1806  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  they  never 
ceased  to  remonstrate  against  it  as  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  as  a  sacrifice  of  their  very  existence  to  a  visionary 
and  impracticable  policy.  This  at  last  comprised  the  whole 
debateable  ground.  "The  object  of  the  opposition  antecedent 
to  the  war,"  says  Mr.  Otis,*  ''is  comprised  in  two  words,— 
the  restrictive  system.  In  all  its  moods  and  tenses — through 
all  its  labyrinths  of  embargo,  non-importation  and  non-inter- 
course, with  its  acts  supplemental  and  explanatory,  and  all 
its  reduplication  of  pains  and  penalties  on  land  and  water. 
It  was  to  this  system,  and  this  alone,  to  which  any  idea  of 
serious  discontent  or  disaffection  could  be  attached."  In  the 
rapid  glance  we  are  compelled  to  give  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  are  not  enabled  to  enter  even  into  the  details  of  the  history 
of  this  obnoxious  system,  much  less  to  go  into  the  argument 

*  Letter  xii. 
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upon  it,  so  ably  enforced  by  Dexter  and  others  before  the  con- 
stitutional tribunals  of  the  country.  Its  effects  upon  New 
England  are  painted  in  colours  which  are  still  vivid  enough  to 
arrest  attention,  in  the  eloquent  appeals  of  more  than  one  of 
her  sons.  We  have  placed  our  pen  upon  it,  with  no  intention 
to  convert  or  excite,  but  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
of  our  readers  whose  interest  in  politics  is  of  more  modem 
date,  to  a  principal  source  of  discontent  with  that  party  which 
subsequently  opposed  the  war,  and  the  remote  cause  of  the 
measure  of  which  Mr.  Dwight  is  the  historian. 

With  a  right  arm  palsied  by  six  years  of  hostile  legislation 
(we  speak  not  of  design,  but  effect).  New  England  was  called 
upon  to  meet  the  war  of  1812 — a  fight  for  which,  without  dis- 
paragement to  her  courage,  be  it  said,  ''she  had  no  stomach." 
Her  representatives  asserted,  and  they  were  sustained  by 
large  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  other  states,  that  the 
war  implied  an  alliance  de  facto  with  France,  that  it  sacrificed 
the  commercial  interests,  that  its  objects  were  not  feasible, 
and  that  the  country  was  totally  unprovided  with  means  for 
its  successful  prosecution.  Its  alleged  objects  were  two,  of 
which  the  first  was  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders 
in  council,  the  second,  to  protect  our  seamen  from  British  im- 
pressment. It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  perhaps,  to 
the  argument,  but  the  remark  is  in  place  here,  that  neither  of 
these  objects  was  attained  by  the  resort  to  arms,  the  orders  in 
council  having  been  repealed  before  the  annunciation  of  hos- 
tilities reached  England,  and  the  topic  of  impressment — the 
''teterrima  causa  belli," — standing  now,  and  ever  since,  ex- 
actly where  it  stood  on  the  19th  of  June,  1812.  Of  this  how- 
ever, by  the  way.  It  was  objected  to  those  who  supported  the 
war,  as  a  measure  necessary  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  country,  that  the  situation  of  two  thousand  miles  of  ill- 
fortified  sea-coast,  a  treasury  exhausted  by  the  long  stagna- 
tion of  active  and  profitable  industry,  and  a  deficiency  of  the 
materiel  of  warfare,  particularly  arms  and  military  stores, 
were  circumstances  but  indifferently  calculated  to  produce  the 
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desired  results;  and  some  who  recollected,  the  Berlin,  Milan 
and  Rambouillet  decrees,  suggested  that,  if  we  were  to  engage 
in  a  losing  contest,  it  would  be  more  magnanimous  to  select  for 
an  enemy  a  power  who  was  apparently  striding  to  universal 
empire,  than  one  who  was  left  almost  alone  in  the  strife  for 
civil  freedom — 

'"Et  puis  qu'il  faut  que  vous  soyez  damnes, 
Damnez-vous  done  pour  des  fautes  aimables." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  North  had  a  strong  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  peace,  arising  out  of  her  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  pursuits ;  but  that  she  would  have  sacrificed  that  in- 
terest, had  she  believed  the  war  essential  to  the  national  hon- 
our, can  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  ever  read  the  history  of 
the  revolution.  There  has  been  too  much  misapprehension 
upon  this  subject,  designedly  kept  alive,  since  the  passion  in 
which  it  originated  has  subsided.  The  opposition  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  war  has  been  connected  with  a  totally  different 
matter — a  resistance  to  the  government  in  its  prosecution,  and 
a  culpable  refusal  to  bear  her  share  of  its  burdens.  Now  we 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  as  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple justice  to  an  injured  party,  that,  except  in  the  single  affair 
of  the  militia  (which  involved  a  most  important  constitutional 
question).  New  England  failed  in  no  duty  to  the  nation,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  defended  her  own  coast,  from  Passama- 
quoddy  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  advanced  the  means  of  main- 
tenance to  regulars  of  her  own  raising,  and  to  her  militia,  to 
the  amount  of  millions;  for  a  portion  of  which,  at  least  one 
ancient  commonwealth  is  still  a  supplicant — not  a  supplicant, 
for  she  asks  no  alms — but  a  claimant  on  the  justice  of  the 
nation. 

We  have  adverted  to  a  constitutional  question,  arising  out 
of  a  requisition  by  the  general  government  upon  the  New  Eng- 
land states  for  their  quota  of  militia,  directed  to  be  raised 
under  the  act  of  20th  April  1812.  This  question  becomes  im- 
portant to  our  subject;  because  out  of  it,  and  considerations 
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connected  with,  it,  grew  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. The  requisition  was  made  upon  the  Governors  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  by  General  Dearborn,  three 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war.  Compliance  with  it  was 
refused  by  those  magistrates,  acting  under  the  advice  and 
sanction  of  their  legitimate  counsellors,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  right  of  Congress  to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  is 
limited  to  certain  emergencies,  and  that  none  of  those  emer- 
gencies were  shown  to  exist ;  and  by  the  Governor  of  Connect- 
icut, upon  the  additional  ground,  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  guaranteed  to  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral states  the  right  to  be  commanded  by  their  own  officers, 
and  that  the  requisition  of  General  Dearborn  violated  that 
right,  by  directing  the  troops  for  which  it  called  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 
Without  stopping  to  decide  between  the  parties  to  this  issue, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  it  involves  a  question  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude  to  the  rights  of  the  states,  being  no 
less  than  the  power  of  the  general  government,  immediately 
upon  a  declaration  of  war,  to  command  the  services  and  ap- 
point the  officers  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  country; 
and,  by  repeating  the  requisition,  to  control  it  for  an  unlim- 
ited period. ' '  It  was  this  that  excited  the  alarm  of  New  Eng- 
land; and,  whether  her  citizens  w^ere  right  or  wrong  in  the 
approval  they  gave  of  the  executive  refusal,  it  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged,  that  there  was  much  that  was  startling  and 
ominous  in  the  propositions  against  w^hich  it  w^as  directed. 
Something  will  be  granted  by  the  most  bigoted  advocate  of 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  to  a  jealous,  and,  per- 
haps, overweening  watchfulness,  at  a  period  of  distrust  and 
dread,  over  the  liberties  of  the  citizens ;  particularly  in  a  case 
of  such  vital  and  enduring  importance.  If  Hampden  has 
been  immortalized  for  contesting  a  paltry  tax,  on  account  of 
the  principle  it  involved,  and  the  fathers  of  our  own  freedom 
found  fame  and  honour  in  the  destruction  of  as  trifling  an 
instrument  of  tyranny,  the  motive  that  vindicated  a  constitu- 
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tional  construction  favourable  to  personal  liberty,  should  not 
be  too  harshly  judged,  nor  too  readily  condemned.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that,  on  both  sides,  the  peculiar  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  the  time  intervened  to  cloud  the  judgment ;  but  that 
is  a  misfortune  attendant  upon  all  opposition  to  measures  of 
doubtful  right,  and  is  necessarily  enhanced  by  the  importance 
of  the  emergency  in  which  such  measures  are  attempted. 
Whether  the  states  were  abstractedly  right  on  the  constitu- 
tional question,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  provided  their 
design  was  honest,  and  their  argument  fair,  forcible,  and  un- 
impugned  by  that  of  their  antagonists.  With  what  strength 
they  sustained  their  position,  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  transaction  given  by  Mr.  Dwight  (pp.  233.  275),  which 
few  Americans  will  read  without  acknowledging  it  to  present 
a  case  in  which  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character  were  met 
with  the  firmness  and  temper  of  men  who  believed  that  they 
were  resisting  an  unlawful  encroachment  upon  their  liberties, 
and  an  undue  exercise  of  power.* 

Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  militia,  though  originat- 
ing much  later,  was  the  plan  devised  by  the  administration  to 
raise  eighty  thousand  troops,  hy  means  of  a  general  classifica- 
tion of  the  whole  white  population  of  the  country  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Great  alarm  was  caused  by  this  project,  which, 
as  the  bill  introduced  by  ]\Ir.  Giles  in  the  Senate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  it  into  effect  never  became  a  law,  is  now  but 
little  known.  As  a  historical  document  of  some  weight,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  measures  of  the  opposition,  we  shall 

*  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  this  question,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  president  to  judge  of  the  exigencies  on  which 
the  militia  is  to  be  called  out,  was  set  at  rest  in  1827,  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Mott, 
12  Wheaton's  Reports,  19.  Had  that  decision  been  pronounced  ante- 
cedently to  June  1812,  it  would  have  removed  a  most  serious  source  of 
collision  between  the  national  executive  and  the  Governors  of  the  eastern 
states,  although  the  claim  of  the  former,  virtually  to  appoint  the  officers 
of  all  the  militia  actually  in  service,  would  still  have  furnished  ample 
justification  to  the  latter  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  military  commanders  in  New  England. 
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introduce  it  here,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war.  Its 
principal  details  are  as  follows: 

"Let  the  free  male  population  of  the  United  States,  between  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years  of  age,  be  formed  into  classes  of  one  hundred  men 
each,  and  let  each  class  furnish  men  for  the  war,  within  thirty 

days  after  the  classification,  and  replace  them,  in  the  event  of  casual- 
ties. 

"The  classification  to  be  formed  with  a  view  to  the  equal  distribution 
of  property  among  the  several  classes. 

"If  any  class  fails  to  provide  the  men  required  of  it,  within  the  time 
specified,  they  shall  be  raised  by  draft  upon  the  whole  class ;  any  per- 
son thus  drafted  being  allowed  to  furnish  a  substitute. 

"The  present  bounty  in  land  being  allow^ed  to  each  recruit,  and  the 
present  bounty  in  money  which  is  paid  to  each  recruit  by  the  United 
States,  to  be  paid  to  each  draft,  by  all  the  inhabitants  within  the 
precinct  of  the  class  within  which  the  draft  may  be  made,  equally, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  property  which  they  may  respectively 
possess ;  and  if  such  bounty  be  not  paid  within  days,  the  same 

to  be  leWed  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  whole  precmct. 

"The  recruits  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  officer  in  each 
district,  to  be  marched  to  such  places  of  general  rendezvous  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  department  of  war." — Bwight,  pp.  318,  319. 

As  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  not  build 
any  argument  upon  the  fact  that  it  contravenes  entirely  every 
provision  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  militia.  It  was 
considered  at  the  time  indicative  of  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  to  effect  by  conscription  what  they  could 
not  effect  by  contract  or  requisition,  and  in  that  view  created 
an  additional  incentive  to  opposition  in  those  states  which  had 
previously  resisted  the  demands  of  General  Dearborn.  This, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  a  much  later  period  of  the 
war. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  the  refusal  of  the  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  to  obey  the  requisition  of  General 
Dearborn,  a  communication  was  transmitted  to  them  from 
that  officer,  stating  that  he  had  received  orders  to  withdraw 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  from  the  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
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and  that  a  portion  of  it  must  therefore  be  left  ''with  less  pro- 
tection than  prudence  would  have  justified,  if  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  the  militia  should  not  be  ordered  out,  in  conformity 
with  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  President,  as  heretofore 
expressed. "  It  is  not  known  to  us  how  large  a  force  of  regu- 
lars was  left  for  the  protection  of  seven  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
nor  is  it  very  material,  since  it  was  confessedly  inadequate, 
and  so  continued  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Certain  officers,  de- 
tached without  force,  remained  in  each  military  district,  but 
their  presence  was  productive  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  since  their  intercourse  wdth  the  officers 
of  the  militia  was  not  of  the  most  harmonious  kind.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  General  Dearborn,  measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  by  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  force  withdrawn  by  him,  and  these  measures 
were  continued  until  the  termination  of  hostilities.  Large  de- 
tachments were  actually  in  the  field  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  time,  and  the  whole  body  of  militia  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  was  in  readiness  for  instant  service.  These 
facts  ought,  in  justice  to  those  states,  to  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered. 

^'The  authorities  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  (says  Mr. 
Dwight,)  have  been  so  often  charged  with  having  refused  to  order  out 
the  militia  of  those  states,  upon  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  loudly  re- 
proached for  this  conduct,  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  believmg 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  that  large  number  of  them  who  have  come  upon  the  stage 
iof  active  hfe  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  have  been  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  mihtia  of  those  states  were  never  in 
the  field  during  the  war,  but  were  entirely  withheld  from  the  public 
service.  The  facts  which  have  been  stated  will  serve  to  remove  such 
an  impression  wherever  it  may  exist.  The  militia  were  never  with- 
held from  the  public  service;  but  in  both  states,  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  required,  were  in  large  numbers  in  the  field.  And  in 
Connecticut  they  were  not  merely  encamped  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  repelling  invasion,  but  they  were  out,  in  large  numbers, 
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for  two  successive  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  defending-  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  squadron 
of  armed  ships  in  the  harbour  of  New  London." — Pp.  284,  285. 

During  all  this  time  New  England  had  promptly  met  the 
demands  of  the  national  government,  in  the  shape  of  taxes 
for  the  common  defence,  although  her  means  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  stagnation  of  commerce  during  seven  years 
of  restriction  and  war.  Unable  to  defend  her  extensive  coast, 
vulnerable  in  so  many  points,  and  unprotected  by  a  naval 
force,  her  towns  had  been  invaded  and  burned,  and  her  citi- 
zens harassed  by  unintermitted  duty.  In  the  midst  of  her 
greatest  alarm,  at  prospective  and  renewed  invasion,  the  gen- 
eral government  refused  farther  pay  and  provisions  to  the 
numerous  militia  she  had  been  compelled  to  levy  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  property  and  lives  of  her  inhabitants.  We 
speak  not  of  motive — but  fact.  The  refusal  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  necessities  of  the  government — it  may  have  origi- 
nated in  its  pleasure.  Its  bearing  upon  New  England  was 
the  same  in  either  case.  She  was  in  effect  told  that,  hence- 
forth, she  must  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war  against  an 
enemy  placed,  by  the  pacification  in  Europe,  in  possession  of 
augmented  means,  with  such  resources  as  the  patriotism  of 
her  citizens  could  supply.  It  was  an  emergency  for  which, 
separately,  the  states  were  not  prepared.  Suffering  under  a 
common  calamity,  they  deemed  that  they  ought  to  pursue 
common  counsels,  little  dreaming  that  a  conference  upon  the 
best  means  of  defence  could  be  construed  into  a  combination 
to  betray  their  liberties  and  cast  off  their  allegiance. 

That  the  provision  of  those  means  was  the  object  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature, where  the  scheme  originated,  explicitly  shows : 

"Besolved,  That  twelve  persons  be  appointed,  as  delegates  from  this 
commonwealth,  to  meet  and  confer  with  delegates  from  the  other  New 
England  states,  or  any  other,  upon  the  subject  of  their  public  griev- 
ances and  concerns;  and  upon  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  re- 
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sources ;  and  of  defence  against  the  enemy ;  and  to  devise  and  suggest 
for  adoption,  by  those  respective  states,  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,"  &c.,— (P.  342.) 

the  rest  of  the  resolution  having  reference  to  amendments  of 
the  constitution.  And  in  the  circular  letter,  vn*itten  by  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  inclosing  the  resolutions,  the  lan- 
guage used  is  still  more  distinct: 

"The  general  objects  of  the  proposed  conference  are,  first,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  dangers  to  which  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union 
is  exposed  by  the  course  of  the  war,  and  which  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  will  thicken  round  them  in  its  progress;  and  to  devise,  if 
practicable,  means  of  security  and  defence  which  may  be  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  their  resources  from  total  ruin,  and  adapted 
to  their  local  situation,  mutual  relations  and  habits,  and  not  repugnant 
to  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  Union." — P.  343. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
are  of  similar  tenor  and  import,  and  the  measure  was  consid- 
ered by  those  with  whom  it  originated,  and  by  whom  it  was 
adopted,  as  having  only  an  indirect  and  subsidiary  reference 
to  the  second  object  proposed  in  the  Massachusetts  resolution, 
viz.  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitution. 

The  Hartford  Convention  then,  had  its  origin  in  a  state  of 
suffering  common  alike  to  each  of  the  states  represented  in 
it.  It  had  for  its  object  the  relief  of  that  suffering  by  a  con- 
cert of  action  for  the  preservation  of  the  resources  and  the 
defence  of  the  territory  of  New  England.  Its  members  acted 
under  special  instructions,  by  which  the  nature  of  their  de- 
liberations was  fixed,  and  the  extent  of  their  powers  was  lim- 
ited. They  had  the  right,  under  their  charter,  to  confer,  con- 
sult and  recommend  for  adoption,  such  measures  as  their  com- 
bined wisdom  should  deem  appropriate ;  always  provided  they 
were  pertinent  to  the  objects  proposed,  and  consistent  with 
the  federal  obligations  of  their  principals.  On  the  face  of 
their  instructions  there  was  nothing  which  contravened  any 
constitutional  obligation,  while  there  was  every  qualification 
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which  could  indicate  a  recognition  of  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  federal,  government.  All  this  has  been  virtually  acknowl- 
edged, and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  infer  from  it,  that 
the  members  of  the  Convention  acted  upon  some  secret  design 
or  understanding  in  direct  and  utter  contradiction  of  their 
ostensible  object.  To  so  illogical  a  deduction  we  might  sim- 
ply content  ourselves  with  replying,  that  it  does  not  appear; 
but  we  will  hereafter  take  a  more  formal  notice  of  it.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  vouch  the  evidence  recorded  in  the  resolutions 
of  these  legislatures  as  the  best  indication  of  their  motives  and 
intentions. 

The  Convention,  consisting  of  twelve  members  from  Massa- 
chusetts, seven  from  Connecticut,  and  four  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, delegated  by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  states, 
together  with  two  from  New  Hampshire  and  one  from  Ver- 
mont, the  representatives  of  local  assemblies  in  those  states, 
met  at  Hartford  on  the  15th  day  of  December  1814,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  adjourned,  after  adopting  a  report, 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  embracing  the  princi- 
pal topics  to  which  their  instructions  had  adverted,  as  the 
result  of  their  labours.  Of  this  report  Mr.  Dwight  truly  says 
that, 

"The  expectations  of  those  who  apprehended  that  it  would  contain 
sentiments  of  a  seditious,  if  not  of  a  treasonable  character,  were  en- 
tirely disappointed.  They  looked  in  vain  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  no  such  sentiments  were 
to  be  found  in  it.  Equally  free  was  it  from  advancing  doctrines 
which  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  union  of  the  states.  On  the 
contrary,  it  breathed  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  integrity  of  the 
republic.  Its  temper  was  mild,  its  tone  moderate,  and  its  sentiments 
were  liberal  and  patriotic." — P.  380. 

It  was  an  elevated  and  manly  declaration  by  men  conscious 
of  their  rights,  yet  unwilling  to  invoke  extreme  sanctions, 
holding  on  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union,  though  they  had 
ceased  to  derive  assistance  from  the  one  or  protection  from 
the  other,  and  looking  to  the  judgment  of  another  generation 
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for  that  justice  which  they  were  likely  to  be  denied  by  the 
passion  of  their  own.  In  the  resolutions  accompanying  their 
report,  they  recommended  to  their  respective  legislatures  to 
adopt  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  ''from  the  operation 
of  drafts,  conscriptions  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by 
the  constitution ; ' ' — to  make  application  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  ''their  consent  to  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  said  states  might  either  separately  or  in  concert, 
assume  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory;  and 
that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  said 
states,  might  be  paid  into  their  respective  treasuries,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  said  states,  and 
to  their  future  defence ; ' '  and  to  pass  laws  ' '  authorizing  the 
governors  or  commanders-in-chief  of  their  militia,  to  make  de- 
tachments from  the  same,  or  to  form  voluntary  corps,  as  shall 
be  most  convenient  and  conformable  to  their  constitutions, 
and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  well  anned,  equipped  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  held  in  readiness  for  service,  and  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  governor  of  either  of  the  other  states,  to  employ 
the  whole  of  such  detachments  or  corps,  as  well  as  the  regular 
forces  of  the  state,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  required 
and  can  be  spared  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  in 
assisting  the  state  making  such  request  to  repel  any  invasion 
thereof,  which  shall  be  made  or  attempted  by  the  public  en- 
emy." They  also  passed  a  resolution,  recommending  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  in  relation  to  representation  and 
direct  taxes,  the  admission  of  new  states,  the  power  to  lay 
embargoes,  to  restrict  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  declare 
war,  the  eligibility  of  aliens  to  office  and  the  re-election  of  the 
same  person  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Such  was  the  "conjuration  and  the  mighty  magic"  of  the 
Hartford  Convention;  a  body  powerless  in  the  first  place  to 
do  harm,  free  in  the  second  place  from  the  intention  of  do- 
ing harm,  and  innocent  in  the  third  place  of  the  act  of  having 
done  harm.  So  far,  in  fact,  was  Congress  from  perceiving 
any  thing  seditious,  or  even  unreasonable,  in  their  proceed- 
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ings,  that  on  the  27th  day  of  January  following  their  adjourn- 
ment, a  bill,  ratifying  the  principal  object  of  their  meeting, 
which  had  previously  passed  both  houses,  received  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President.     That  bill  provided  that — 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  corps 
of  troops,  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and 
officered  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  states,  whose  term  of 
service  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  months;  which  corps,  when  re- 
ceived into  the  semce  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  employed  in  the  state  raising  the  same, 
or  in  an  adjoining  state,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  assent  of 
the  executive  of  the  state  so  raising  the  same." 

And  the  second  section  provides  that — 

"The  corps,  so  as  aforesaid  accepted  under  this  act,  shall  be  armed 
and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  pay,  clothing,  rations,  forage,  and  emoluments  of 
every  kind,  and  (bounty  excepted)  to  the  same  benefits  and  allowances 
as  the  regular  troops  of  the  United  States."  * 

This  act  covered  the  whole  controversy  which  had  involved 
New  England  with  the  national  government,  inasmuch  as  it 
provided  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  the  common  ex- 
pense, and  recognized  the  claim  of  the  states  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  officers,  and  their  right  to  the  services  of 
their  own  troops.  Had  it  been  passed  before  the  15th  of 
December  1814,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Convention  would  not  have  assembled ;  and  had  the  war  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  test  its  provisions,  they  would  have 
conduced  most  essentially  to  the  general  harmony  and  safety. 

We  think  it  must  by  this  time  be  apparent,  that,  admitting 
the  right  of  the  Convention  to  assemble  at  all,  its  object  and 
proceedings,  judging  from  the  face  of  the  record,  were  strictly 
loyal,  legal,  and  constitutional.  We  have  hitherto  assumed 
that  right  as  scarcely  liable  to  a  question,  and  nothing  but  the 

*  2  Story's  L.  U.  S.  1486,  1487. 
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respect  due  to  those  who  decently  and  conscientiously  (but, 
we  are  convinced,  without  much  examination)  have  doubted  it, 
would  induce  us  to  discuss  so  fundamental  a  privilege.  If 
the  states  have  reserved  everv^  power  which  they  have  not  ex- 
pressly delegated,  the  question  is  at  an  end,  unless  some  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  they 
have  abridged  that  most  essential  one,  the  liberty  of  mutual 
consultation — a  power  which  has  been  exercised  almost  with 
the  change  of  every  moon  since  the  birth-day  of  the  confed- 
eracy. The  only  limitation  in  the  constitution,  which  can 
bear  upon  the  subject,  is  that  in  the  10th  section  of  the  first 
article,  which  declares  that  ''no  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  state."  To  say  that  a  mutual  interchange  of  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  two  or  more  states,  to  ask  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  any  proposed  agreement  or  compact,  is  itself 
an  agreement  or  compact,  and  thus  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  to  destroy  the  whole  spirit  of  the  provision,  for  with- 
out some  such  previous  reciprocal  understanding,  intimation, 
or  contract — call  it  what  you  please — the  wishes  of  the  parties 
to  the  future  agreement  can  never  be  made  known  to  each 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mutual  resolution  to  apply  for 
consent,  is  only  a  primary  and  necessary  step  towards  an 
agreement  to  be  completed  afterwards,  by  the  ratification  and 
approbation  of  Congress,  without  which  it  is  of  no  validity  or 
force,  and  void  ah  initio.  It  becomes  a  compact  in  the  sense 
of  the  constitution  by  the  completion  of  its  final  element,  pre- 
cisely as  a  writing  in  a  certain  form  becomes  a  deed  by  the 
fulfilment  of  the  last  term  of  its  definition.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  we  are  considering  merely  the  right  of  the  Con- 
vention to  assemble  for  the  purposes  specified  in  their  com- 
mission, without  reference  at  all  for  the  present  to  their  actual 
proceedings,  which  we  have  previously  endeavored  to  shov/ 
were  unexceptionable.  They  were  special  agents,  with  a  lim- 
ited authority,  representing  the  authority  of  the  states  by 
which  they  were  delegated,  only  within  the  four  sides  of  the 
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paper  which  contained  the  resolutions  authorizing  their  ap- 
pointment. Had  they  therefore  made  a  compact  purporting 
to  bind  their  respective  states  in  the  strictest  form,  they  would 
by  so  much  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  trust ;  but  this 
could  not  have  affected  the  constitutionality  of  their  meeting 
for  other  purposes  not  prohibited,  and  within  their  delegated 
authority.  Their  constituents  would  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize their  proceedings,  and  the  disgrace  would  have  rested 
with  themselves. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that,  granting  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Convention,  the  measure  was  inexpedient.  We  con- 
ceive that  to  this  there  is  a  short  and  simple  answer.  Either 
the  motives  and  aims  of  its  members  were  honest,  or  they  were 
not.  If  the  latter,  the  question  of  expediency  is  a  minor  one, 
and  merges  in  the  guilty  design  of  bringing  civil  war  and  dis- 
union upon  the  country.  When  the  dishonesty  is  proved,  the 
inexpediency  will  be  admitted.  But  if  there  was  no  improper 
design,  and  the  time  motive  for  assembling  the  Convention 
was  asserted,  the  expediency  of  the  measure  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  emergency,  concerning  which  opinions 
may  differ,  but  of  which  the  party  most  interested  claimed 
the  right,  in  the  absence  of  a  common  umpire,  of  judging  for 
herself,  and  submitting  the  reasons  of  her  judgment  to  the 
country.  If  those  reasons  were  potent  and  imperative — if 
that  emergency  was  desperate  and  unprecedented,  requiring 
unusual  and  instant  remedies,  she  may  safely  claim  that  those 
to  which  she  resorted  were  the  most  unexceptionable  within 
her  cognizance,  and  appeal  to  results  for  the  vindication  of 
her  conduct.  The  main  ground  on  which  this  inexpediency 
is  argued  against  honest  intentions  and  innocent  results,  is 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Convention  was  to  encourage  the 
enemy.  Granting  this  for  a  moment  to  be  the  fact,  and  that 
it  was  an  evil,  it  could  be  but  a  temporary  one,  and  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  good  of  providing  means  to  resist 
his  farther  designs.  But  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  show  in 
what  manner  an  assembly  convened  for  the  express  and  al- 
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most  single  purpose  of  devising  means  of  defence  against  an 
enemy  could  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  him,  as  it  would  be 
illogical  to  conclude,  from  the  fact  that  he  suspended  his  hos- 
tile operations  after  the  session  of  the  Convention,  that  he 
actually  was  encouraged. 

But  the  grand  article  of  impeachment,  to  which  the  rest  are 
but  secondary  and  subsidiary,  is  that  the  Convention  enter- 
tained the  design  of  destroying  the  Federal  Union,  and  erect- 
ing a  northern  confederacy,  under  the  auspices  of  England; 
and  when  it  is  replied  that  no  such  intention  appears  upon 
the  face  of  its  proceedings,  the  answer  is  ready,  that  the  evi- 
dence has  been  suppressed.  To  obviate  any  inference  of  this 
sort,  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  was  in  1819  placed,  by 
Mr.  Cabot,  its  president,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  for  public  inspection  and  examina- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  following  certificate : 

"I,  George  Cabot,  late  president  of  the  Convention  assembled  at 
Hartford,  on  the  loth  day  of  December,  1814,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  the  original  and  only  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  Convention ;  and  that  the  twenty-seven  written  pages  which  com- 
pose it,  and  the  printed  report,  comprise  a  faithful  record  of  all  the 
motions,  resolutions,  votes  and  proceedings  of  that  Convention :  and 
I  do  further  certify,  that  this  Journal  has  been  constantly  in  my  ex- 
clusive custody  from  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
to  the  delivery  of  it  into  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

''Boston  Nov.  16th  1819.  "George  Cabot." 

In  corroboration  of  this  evidence,  we  extract  from  another 
part  of  Mr.  Dwight's  History,  the  testimony  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  delivered  by  him  on  oath,  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1831. 

"There  was  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  single  motion,  reso- 
lution or  subject  of  debate,  but  what  appears  in  the  Journal.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  their  proceedings  perfectly ;  and  that  every  measure  done 
or  proposed,  has  been  published  to  the  world." — P.  404. 
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To  this  we  subjoin  IMr.  Dwight's  own  testimony,  who  de- 
clares that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  in  the  most  positive 
manner — 

"That  the  Journal  and  the  Report  of  the  Convention  contain  a  full, 
complete,  and  specific  account  of  all  the  motions,  votes  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention.  And  we  will  add,  that  no  proposition  was 
made  in  the  Convention  to  divide  the  Union,  to  organize  the  New 
England  states  into  a  separate  government,  or  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  or  any  other  foreign  power." — P.  405. 

Upon  this  evidence,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted,  until  proof 
is  adduced  to  the  contrary,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention are  all  before  the  public ;  nor  shall  we  gratify  ground- 
less cavil,  by  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  men  of  blameless  life 
and  irreproachable  character  may,  in  certifying  that  fact,  be 
presumed  to  have  paltered  with  their  consciences  or  trifled 
with  their  oaths.  Those  who  have  standards  of  their  own  to 
measure  degrees  of  perjury,  will  find  it  an  agreeable  task.  In 
the  meantime,  that  testimony  of  guilt  which  suppressed  jour- 
nals, themselves  apocryphal,  could  not  furnish,  has  been 
sought  from  other  sources,  and  the  forgotten  surmises  of  an- 
other era  have  been  invoked  in  aid  of  the  parties  and  projects 
of  this. 

Inferences  of  treasonable  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hartford  Convention,  have  been  derived  from  al- 
leged designs  of  the  dominant  party  in  New  England,  incon- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  beginning  so  remotely 
as  1803,  and  continuing  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  designs,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  dis- 
cover, is  supposed  to  be  established  mainly  by  the  disclosures 
of  John  Henry,  in  1812 ;  and  by  the  statements  of  a  more  dis- 
tinguished individual  in  1828.  The  first  of  these  sources  of 
evidence  is  entitled  to  some  notice,  as  connected  with  an  excit- 
ing transaction  in  the  history  of  the  time;  and  the  second, 
though  a  mere  assertion  of  belief,  unfortified  by  any  pub- 
lished or  revealed  proof,  claims  attention  by  virtue  of  the  dig- 
nified station  of  its  author. 
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John  Henry  then  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  the  United  States,  and  held  a  commis- 
sion in  its  army.  Having  resigned  his  commission,  he  be- 
came a  resident  of  the  British  provinces,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1809,  was  employed  by  Sir  James  Craig,  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  to  visit  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  prevailing  political  party  of 
their  eastern  section  would  feel  disposed  to  countenance  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  a  connexion  with  England.  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  his  mission,  he 
reached  Boston  about  the  end  of  February,  and  remained  there 
until  the  end  of  May,  on  the  25th  of  which  month  he  inti- 
mated to  his  employer,  that  his  longer  presence  there  ^' could 
contribute  very  little  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. ' '  Such 
also  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  James,  for  his  letter  of  recall, 
dated  May  4th,  was  already  on  its  way.  In  1811  Henry  re- 
paired to  England,  in  order  to  obtain  compensation  for  his 
services,  but  his  claim  was  rejected  by  the  ministry;  and  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1812,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Monroe,  enclosing  the  documents  and  cor- 
respondence relating  to  his  mission,  stating  that,  in  doing  so, 
he  was  ''influenced  by  a  just  resentment  of  the  perfidy  and 
dishonour  of  those  who  first  violated  the  conditions  upon  wliich 
he  received  their  confidence ; ' ' — a  delicate  mode  of  intimating 
that  he  had  not  obtained  his  reward.  The  President  trans- 
mitted copies  of  the  communication  and  documents  to  Con- 
gress, who  referred  the  subject  to  a  committee,  with  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers.  The  only  portion  of  the  report 
of  this  committee  material  to  the  present  inqniry,  is  that  in 
which  they  state,  that  "from  the  careful  concealment  on  the 
part  of  Henry  of  every  circumstance  which  could  lead  to  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  any  individuals  in  the  United 
States  (should  there  be  any  such)  who  were  criminally  con- 
nected with  him,  no  distinct  object  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, by  his  communication,  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
with  which  they  were  invested,  of  sending  for  persons  and 
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papers."  It  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  for  the  com- 
mittee to  fix  a  charge,  from  the  evidence  of  Henry,  upon  any 
inhabitant  of  New  England,  for,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Mr. 
D  wight — 

''During-  the  whole  period  of  Henry's  residence  in  Boston,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  conversed  with  a  smgle  individual  respecting  the 
object  of  his  mission ;  that  any  overtures  of  the  kind  alluded  to  were 
ever  made  to  him;  nor  does  he  mention  the  name  of  even  a  solitary 
person  who  ever  uttered,  even  by  accident,  a  sentence  of  disaffection 
to  the  union  of  the  states,  or  of  a  wish  to  form  a  connexion  with  Great 
Britain."— P.  210. 

We  have  taken  this  story,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  true ;  we  care 
not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  nor  should  we  have  bestowed  a 
moment's  attention  upon  it,  save  for  the  consideration  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  fact,  that  from  time  to  time  it  is  still 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  certain  names  and  events,  as  if 
it  really  had  contained  something  to  establish  the  charges 
which  have  been  founded  upon  it.  The  probability  is,  that 
this  adventurer,  having  from  a  residence  in  this  country 
gained  some  knowledge  of  parties,  and  measuring  other  men 's 
loj^alty  by  his  own,  obtained  the  confidence  of  Sir  James  Craig, 
failed  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  after  being  ban- 
died between  the  renunciation  of  the  Governor  and  the  dis- 
claimer of  the  ministry  till  his  means  were  expended,  came 
to  the  United  States  to  obtain,  by  denouncing  his  old  em- 
ployer, the  wages  of  a  double  dishonour.* 

We  approach  the  second  source  of  unfavourable  inference 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the 
great  services,  high  political  and  personal  merit  and  distin- 
guished station  of  its  author;  but  our  disposition  to  avoid  its 
examination  is  qualified  by  the  recollection,  that  its  disclo- 
sure was  intended  to  affect  merit  as  exalted,  services  as  im- 
portant, and  station  almost  as  elevated  as  his  own. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  then  President  of  the  United  States 

*  Henry  received  $50,000  from  the  United  States. 
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declared,  in  a  communication  authorized  by  him  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  that  during  the  session  of  Congress  of 
1808,  he  had  informed  his  confidential  correspondents  that 
he  knew,  from  unequivocal  evidence,  although  not  proveable 
in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  object  of  certain  leaders  of  the 
party  which  had  in  its  hands  the  management  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  * '  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
confederation;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain  to  effect  that  purpose  would  be  as  surely  re- 
sorted to,  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  de- 
sign. ' '  And  in  a  communication  to  certain  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  requested  the  production  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  charge  rested,  Mr.  Adams  adds,  ''That  project,  I 
repeat,  had  gone  to  the  length  of  fixing  upon  a  military  leader 
for  its  execution ;  and  although  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
never  admitted  of  its  execution,  nor  even  of  its  full  develop- 
ment, I  had  yet  no  doubt,  in  1808  and  1809,  and  have  no  doubt 
at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  to  all  the  great  movements  of 
these  leaders  of  the  federal  party  in  New  England,  from  that 
time  forward,  till  its  final  catastrophe  in  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. ' '  *  The  proofs  in  support  of  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Adams  not  being  produced,  and  it  being  admitted  that  they 
are  not  such  as  would  suffice  to  establish  the  charge  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  opinion  remains,  for  all  purposes  of  evidence,  ut- 
terly insignificant.  A  similar  inference  from  concealed  prem- 
ises, backed  by  the  reputation  of  the  most  sagacious  lavv^er  in 
the  universe,  would  not  convict  a  defendant  at  the  sessions 
of  the  larceny  of  a  sixpence.  But  it  is  not  in  this  light  that 
the  subject  need  be  viewed.  Thirteen  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  arrogated  nothing  when  they  undertook  the  cause  of 
the  ''leaders"  of  that  party  which  had  fallen  under  repre- 
hension, and  claimed  to  have  been  cognizant  of  their  vievv^s, 

*  Correspondence  between  John  Quincy  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  several  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Boston,  1829. 
Mr.  Dwight  has  made  no  allusion  to  this  correspondence. 
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opposed  their  solemn  negative  to  their  accuser's  assertion  of 
belief,  their  characters  to  his  character,  their  argument  to  his 
argument.  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  it  was  objected  that 
these  gentlemen  were  not  necessarily  included  in  the  charge. 
Common  consent,  and  the  records  of  the  commonwealth,  had 
placed  them  among  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  party 
designated  for  a  series  of  years;  and  it  is  contrary  to  every 
reasonable  probability  to  suppose  that  they  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  main,  the  great,  the  grand  design  of  that  party 
from  1803  to  1815;  while  under  the  indefinite  phrase  of  "cer- 
tain leaders,"  who  had  fixed  upon  a  military  chief  to  head  a 
rebellion,  we  are  to  look  for  a  limited  number  of  obscure  vil- 
lage partizans,  plotting  in  a  comer  of  the  state.  At  present 
we  feel  justified  in  believing  that  Mr.  Adams  overrated  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relied ;  an  opinion  which, 
at  the  worst,  does  him  no  injustice,  since,  should  its  correct- 
ness be  established,  his  misfortune  would  be  a  very  common 
one. 

The  design,  therefore,  which  had  its  "final  catastrophe  in 
the  Hartford  Convention, ' '  depends  upon  the  weight  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  deductions  of  one  individual  (for  Henry's  com- 
munications, according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  im- 
peached nobody)  from  remote  and  concealed  sources  of  infor- 
mation. To  say  nothing  of  the  different  effect  produced  by 
the  same  evidence  upon  different  minds,  or  of  the  peculiar  re- 
lation in  v/hich  that  individual  stood  to  the  party  charged, 
let  us  examine  the  case  upon  its  probabilities.  Certain  un- 
named leaders  of  a  political  party,  in  the  year  1803,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  Louisiana  treaty,  conceived  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  confederacy ;  but  the  time  not  being  ripe  for 
its  execution,  they  retained  the  project  within  their  own 
bosoms  for  a  future  occasion.  In  1806  a  system  was  com- 
menced by  the  general  government  hostile,  as  these  leaders 
supposed,  to  their  dearest  interests,  and  infringing  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  3^et  no  steps  were  taken  to  forward  a  de- 
sign, to  the  completion  of  which  new  and  violent  incentives 
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had  been  superadded.  In  1808,  although  the  obnoxious  sys- 
tem continued  to  press  upon  them  with  aggravated  effect,  the 
serpent  still  remained  harmless  in  the  egg,  nor  could  the  com- 
plaints of  a  whole  people  induce  him  to  burst  the  shell.  The 
presence  of  a  British  emissary,  in  1809,  duly  commissioned 
to  forward  the  "precious  mischief,"  produced  not  a  single 
conference  in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy  already  beginning 
to  outlive  its  projectors.  It  lingered  through  near  six  years 
more  of  harmless  senility,  ''letting  'I  dare  not'  wait  upon  'I 
would,'  "  until  it  finally  exploded,  not  in  the  roar  of  cannon 
under  the  guidance  of  its  military  leader,  but  in  the  report 
of  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  assembly,  the  grave  repre- 
sentatives of  sovereign  states,  whose  sole  object  was  to  oppose 
that  enemy  they  had  conspired  to  assist,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  they  had  combined  to  destroy.  Known  to  its  adver- 
saries, and  to  them  alone,  it  presents  the  curious  anomaly  of 
a  plot  without  conspirators,  and  treason  without  an  aim,  re- 
published at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  without  additional 
proof,  only  to  be  contradicted  and  challenged  anew. 

In  aid  of  this  contradiction  come  the  characters  and  situa- 
tion of  the  accused.  Deeply  concerned  in  the  continuance  of 
a  political  system,  upon  which  their  pecuniary  interests  were 
largely  dependent,  of  irreproachable  lives  and  untarnished 
reputation,  they  are  charged  with  an  intention  to  prostrate 
their  fame  and  their  fortunes  in  renewing  a  degrading  con- 
nection with  a  foreign  power,  whose  oppression  most  of  them 
might  still  remember,  on  the  very  soil  which  had  witnessed 
the  first  blow  towards  its  previous  extinction.  If  there  is  any 
philosophy  in  the  principles  of  evidence — if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  fundamental  axioms  of  morals,  a  charge  involving  so 
important  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  theory  of  motive, 
should  not  rest  upon  vague  presumptions,  but  upon  the  clear- 
est and  firmest  proof ;  and  particularly  should  this  be  so,  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Convention,  the  imputation  goes  farther, 
and  involves  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  three  ancient  states.     It  is  generally  reserved 
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for  posterity  to  wonder  at  the  inordinate  credulity  of  party, 
and  ours  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  admiration, 
when  they  are  told  that  their  ancestors  believed,  without  evi- 
dence, that  whole  commonwealths  committed  treason  secun- 
dum formam  statuti,  and  ticketted  and  labelled  their  best  and 
worthiest  citizens  for  mischief  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
republic. 

We  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  those  considerations 
which  have  occurred  to  us  as  affecting  the  history  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention;  and  we  here  express  our  obligations  to  its 
author  for  the  use  which  we  have  made  of  his  facts  and  illus- 
trations. We  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  measure,  the  constitution  of  the  Convention,  its  object, 
its  proceedings  and  its  result.  We  have  answered,  as  we  best 
might,  the  objections  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  raised 
against  it,  and  attempted  to  show  that  they  rest  upon  no  solid 
foundation,  either  of  evidence  or  argument.  If  we  have  failed 
in  our  effort  to  relieve  the  Convention  from  the  imputations  by 
which  it  has  been  assailed,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  cause; 
and  our  consolation  is,  that  if  we  ourselves  have  not  been 
enabled  to  exhibit  truth  in  a  convincing  attitude,  we  shall 
have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  those  points 
of  view  where  their  examination  will  be  unimpeded  by  error. 
Hostile  to  no  party  in  a  by-gone  contest,  we  crave  for  the  in- 
jured one  its  legal  right — a  trial  upon  the  merits;  its  moral 
right — a  patient  hearing;  its  constitutional  right — a  judg- 
ment according  to  evidence.  If  with  these  guarantees  from 
injustice  it  is  still  condemned,  though  we  may  lament  the  is- 
sue of  the  cause,  we  shall  not  complain  of  the  propriety  of 
the  sentence. 

Mr,  Dwight  has  taken  occasion,  in  an  appendix,  to  insti- 
tute a  short  parallel  between  the  Hartford  Convention  and  a 
recent  Convention  in  South  Carolina,  and  we  seize  the  op- 
portunity he  has  afforded,  to  add  a  syllable  in  furtherance  of 
our  general  argument.  At  a  period  when  the  high-minded 
citizens  of  the  South  are  forgetting  their  local  grievances, 
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to  throw  themselves  into  the  breach  in  defence  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  we  would  not  say  one  word  to  open  old 
wounds  or  inflict  new  ones.  But  we  may  appeal  to  the  or- 
dinance of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  laws  of  that  state, 
enacted  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions  and  ask  those  who 
justify  their  adoption,  whether  the  judgment  they  continue 
to  pass  upon  their  eastern  brethren  is  wholly  consistent? 
Admitting,  to  the  full  extent,  the  grievances  of  both,  as  ex- 
hibited by  each, — which  situation  called  for  the  promptest 
redress — which  most  earnestly  demanded  extraordinary'-  rem- 
edies? South  Carolina  complained  of  oppressive,  partial  and 
unconstitutional  legislation,  affecting  vital  interests,  and  up- 
held by  sectional  feelings.  New  England  complained  likewise 
of  a  course  of  policy  hostile  to  her  pursuits,  destructive  of  her 
prosperity,  and  striking  directly  at  her  existence.  South 
Carolina  remonstrated  after  the  principle  which  she  opposed 
had  for  years  been  acknowledged  on  the  statute-book,  had  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  policy  of  the  government,  the  pro- 
tecting shield  of  immense  pecuniary  interests,  the  sole  depend- 
ence of  thousands  of  industrious  citizens.  New  England  re- 
monstrated from  the  first  exercise  of  unconstitutional  power, 
in  1803,  through  all  her  vicissitudes  of  evil  and  all  her  variety 
of  suffering,  down  to  the  period  when,  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years,  she  craved  of  the  national  government  the  right  to  de- 
fend her  beggary.  South  Carolina  rejected,  in  1832,  the 
very  system  which,  in  1816,  she  had  defended  and  enforced. 
The  great  charge  against  New  England  has  been  the  unvary- 
ing consistency  of  her  opposition  to  the  policy  which  she  cen- 
sured. In  vindication  of  a  claim,  comparatively  of  secondary 
importance.  South  Carolina,  in  a  time  of  national  tranquillity, 
threw  her  sword  into  the  balance,  nullified  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and,  for  the  protection  of  her  right,  appealed  to  her 
sovereignty.  At  a  period  of  alarm  and  invasion  New  Eng- 
land refused  to  withdraw  her  militia  from  the  command  of 
their  constitutional  officers;  and,  in  defence  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  her  citizens,  pointed  to  the  charter  by  which  they 
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were  secured,  peacefully  demanding  redress  against  its  mis- 
construction. The  South  Carolina  Convention  virtually  de- 
clared war  against  the  Union;  the  New  England  Convention 
sought  peace  with  it,  and  under  it.  Both  demanded  repara- 
tion and  right,  as  secured  by  the  fundamental  law;  both  took 
unusual  steps  to  obtain  it ;  both  alleged  the  purity  of  their  pur- 
poses, and  both  have  fallen  under  censure.  We  shall  not  de- 
cide between  them,  but  history  may  hint,  on  reviewing  their 
respective  attitudes,  that  though  arms  and  stem  resolve  did 
good  service  to  freedom  at  Rome  and  Runnemede,  modern 
judgments  are  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  softer  influences, 
and  that  modern  taste,  in  reading  the  revolutionary  motto, 

"Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem," 

bestows  the  slightest  emphasis  upon  its  commencement. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  and  it  shall  be  a  brief  one,  for  New 
England.  Her  history  is  before  the  country,  and  in  it  there 
are  some  pages  that  will  not  speedily  be  defaced,  some  names 
which  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  Her  principles  were  graven 
on  her  rocks,  when,  in  1636,  the  Plymouth  assembly  declared 
that  they  would  submit  to  '  *  no  act  or  imposition,  present  or  to 
come,  save  such  as  should  be  enacted  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
or  their  representatives,  legally  assembled. ' '  *  They  were 
deepened  by  the  iron  pen  of  the  revolution,  nor  did  she  oblit- 
erate them  when,  in  1788,  she  investigated,  with  the  most  rigid 
and  searching  scrutiny,  the  provisions  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. She  held  them  fast  in  1807,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  gloom  which  followed  that  eventful  crisis.  She  held  them 
fast  when  the  war  of  1812  added  density  to  the  preceding 
darkness ;  in  1832,  when  her  most  distinguished  son  defended 
the  ramparts  of  the  constitution  from  outward  force ;  and  she 
holds  them  fast  in  1834,  when  the  same  gifted  individual  is 
guarding  its  citadel  from  internal  treachery.  Those  princi- 
ples are  the  grand  fundamental  maxims  of  civil  liberty,  the 
only  true  guarantee  and  safe  guard  of  the  federal  Union — 

*  Bradford,  vol.  i.  269,  note. 
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authority  and  obedience  according  to  the  compact,  constitu- 
tional resistance  to  usurped  power,  implicit  submission  to  con- 
stitutional supremacy.  Those  are  the  principles  which  have 
survived  both  moral  and  physical  suffering;  which  have  sus- 
tained her  under  the  distrust  of  her  confederates  and  the 
assaults  of  her  enemies;  which  in  peace  have  baffled  malice 
and  misapprehension,  and  in  war  given  indemnity  and  con- 
solation for  her  ravaged  plains,  her  captured  citizens,  and  her 
burning  villages — 

"Quae  neque  Dardaniis  campis  potuere  perire, 
Nee  cum  capta  capi,  nee  cum  combusta  cremari." 

Note. — "As  soon,  then,  as  the  three  states  [Mass.,  Conn.,  &  Rhode  I.] 
which  were  represented  in  the  Convention  took  a  position  which  must 
lead  to  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle,  the  Democratic  party  began  to  hurl 
its  anathemas  against  the  'Jacobins'  with  threefold  zeal.  At  the  same 
time  it  lavished  loud  praise  upon  the  noble  community  which  (it  said) 
was  about  to  thrust  the  traitors  into  the  abyss  of  eternal  shame  and 
political  oblivion.  From  an  easily  intelligible  policy,  exaggeration  was 
resorted  to  in  both  directions.'' 

Madison's  correspondence  with  Col.  Jessup  shows  that  he  "took  the 
matter  very  seriously."  And  Gallatin  writes  Apr.  23,  1814:  "Above 
all,  our  own  divisions  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  eastern  states 
give  room  to  apprehend  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  might  prove 
vitally  fatal  to  the  United  States." 

Priv.  Cor.  of  H.  Clay,  I,  p.  30. 
See  Von.  Hoist,  vol.  I,  p.  265. 
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MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF  AMERICA. 

It  is  doubtless  the  fate  of  all  countries  to  be  misrepresented. 
The  honest  credulity  of  the  old  travellers,  ignorant  of  science, 
led  them  into  a  thousand  exaggerations  concerning  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  distant  nations,  by  which  a  child  of  our 
times  would  scarcely  be  deceived  for  a  moment.  They  saw, 
wondered,  believed,  (for  belief,  in  rude  times,  is  the  child  of 
wonder,)  and  narrated.  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
and  others  of  that  category,  ran  no  danger  of  being  dubbed, 
like  poor  Lucian,  great  scoffers  at  religion,  because,  like  him, 
they  could  not  see  the  hole  in  Syria,  through  which  Deucalion 's 
deluge  retired  into  the  earth,  in  all  its  original  proportions. 
Their  powers  of  vision  were  unlimited.  But  they  were  more 
prone  to  narrate  than  to  enquire,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  very  conscientious  absurdity  may  in  that  manner 
be  produced.  The  man  who  merely  glances  at  the  landscape 
as  he  skims  over  the  roads  or  sails  along  the  rivers  of  a  coun- 
try, ought  to  beware  how  he  reasons  about  soil  and  produc- 
tions. He  would  probably  very  much  mislead  a  settler.  Yet 
is  this  very  traveller  the  most  dogmatical  and  opinionated 
person  in  the  universe.  He  trusts  exactly  those  impressions 
which,  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  are  scrutinized  with 
jealousy,  and  seldom  acted  upon  without  revision,  by  men  of 
shrewdness  and  experience.  They  form  his  premises — false 
in  fact,  or  so  imperfectly  apprehended  as  scarcely  to  exhibit 
one  quality  of  truth ;  his  results  must  of  course  be  essentially 
false  in  doctrine.  If  he  ever  distrusts  himself  he  is  soon 
over-convinced  by  his  own  vehemency  of  assertion,  as  great 
liars  are,  by  dint  of  repetition,  compurgators  to  their  own 

Recognised,  in  its  table  of  contents,  in  the  Phil.  Book.  Key  & 
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consciences.  Such  men,  fresh  from  London  and  De  Lolme, 
study  no  strange  constitutions.  If  the  institutions  of  a  for- 
eign country  diverge  from  those  of  their  own,  by  so  much 
they  set  them  down  inferior.  They  pull  out  their  gauge  and 
mark  the  difference.  They  carry  the  statutory  standard  in 
their  pocket,  and,  like  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 
will  not  hear  an  argument  upon  its  correctness.  It  has  the 
Tower  stamp  upon  it,  and  that  is  enough  for  them. 

America  has  had  her  share,  and  more  than  her  share,  of 
such  supercilious  visitants.  Simple  and  unsuspecting  as 
youth  always  is,  in  nations  as  well  as  in  individuals,  some- 
what elated  too,  perchance,  and  vain  with  her  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  the  emblems  of  empire,  with  all  the  virtues  and  many 
of  the  weaknesses  of  a  young  heir  just  come  to  his  estate,  she 
received  and  welcomed  them  with  open-hearted  confidence  and 
affection.  She  looked  not  for  a  spy  upon  the  sanctity  of  her 
household  gods  in  the  stranger  that  sat  within  her  gates.  She 
scarce  supposed  that  the  hand  of  a  clumsy  servant,  like  the 
claws  of  the  harpies,  could  utterly  mar  and  defile  the  feast 
which  honest  hospitality  had  provided.  She  lacked,  as  she 
well  knew,  the  diadem  and  the  mitre,  the  sumptuousness  of 
crown  and  crosier,  and  the  dim  aisle  of  the  lofty  cathedral. 
But  she  had  patriotic  hearts,  (one  above  all  whose  very  ashes 
are  holy,) — a  history  which,  though  brief,  was  not  altogether 
ignoble,  since  it  comprised  the  annals  of  self-denying  virtue 
and  of  that  courage  which  knew  how  to  vanquish  the  intensity 
of  human  passion  by  the  loftiness  of  human  will.  She  boasted 
not  of  her  faith,  since  her  faith  forbade  it;  but  she  sprang 
from  the  loins  of  pilgrims,  whose  graves  are  still  green  in  the 
land,  and  for  whose  memories  she  brings  an  annual  tribute  of 
thanksgiving.  Contented  with  her  homely  institutions,  she 
determined  to  preserve  them,  because  they  were  the  firstlings 
of  her  heart,  and  endeared  to  her  by  the  recollection  of 
anxiety  and  danger.  She  valued  them,  moreover,  as  much 
in  the  light  of  reason  as  from  the  instinct  of  affection.  They 
were,  in  her  eyes,  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  those 
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principles  on  whose  truth  she  had  gaged  her  all.  They  were 
the  leaden  casket  which  concealed  her  jewels — the  shrine 
which  contained  her  god. 

These  were  the  peculiar  possessions  which  a  young  nation 
had,  and  still  has,  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  a  stranger, 
whose  desire  to  study  for  himself  the  polity  of  a  distant  coun- 
try may  lead  him  hither.  In  our  own  view,  they  offer  some- 
thing not  altogether  contemptible  to  a  liberal  and  investigat- 
ing spirit,  coupled,  though  they  may  be,  with  little  of  the 
physical  grandeur  which  feudality  and  superstition  have  bor- 
rowed from  art  to  deck  the  bosom  of  Europe — little  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  royalty  loves  to  dispense,  and  which  loyalty 
is  prone  and  proud  to  boast  of — little  of  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance which  are  the  best  offspring  of  privilege  and  wealth. 
With  a  confidence,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  almost  arrogant,  we 
overpraised  (we  could  not  over-value)  our  own  institutions. 
We  could  not  altogether  appreciate  our  own  defects.  The 
tower  which  we  aspired  to  build  had  its  base  on  a  site  so  lofty 
that  its  proportions  were  partially  concealed — its  head  was 
already  among  the  clouds — caput  mter  ntihila  condit.  We 
had  no  eminence  from  which  to  overlook  it.  Yet  might  the 
grandeur  of  the  design  and  the  boldness  of  the  execution  have 
a  little  tempered  the  ridicule  of  critics  whose  taste  had  been 
formed  on  different  models.  They  should  not  have  forgotten 
that  simplicity  is  the  main  element  of  beauty  as  well  as  of 
strength,  and  that  the  ornaments  with  which  modem  society 
is  overlaid  are  not  coeval  with  its  structure,  but  superinduced 
as  time  or  occasion  produced  or  exhibited  defects.  When  a 
nation  is  to  be  created  and  the  fate  of  a  long  posterity  to  be 
settled,  men  breathe  more  freely  after  they  have  fixed  its 
comer-stone  upon  some  grand  and  comprehensive  principle — 
to  do  this  is  no  child 's  play  at  card-houses,  as  some  of  us  have 
seen,  and  our  forefathers  have  told  us — it  is  the  work  of 
giants. 

With  us  that  principle  was  sought  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  as  the  source  of  power — in  the  empire  of  enlightened 
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thought,  expressed  and  recorded,  as  opposed  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing rule  of  force  or  prerogative,  and  in  the  dominion  of  laws 
emanating  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Its  enforce- 
ment and  sanction  are  found  in  no  romantic  abstraction — 
neither  in  Plato,  nor  Harrington,  nor  Sidney — in  no  real  ex- 
ample of  ancient  or  modern  democracy  (so  miscalled)  ;  not  in 
the  volatile  flexibility  of  Athens ;  nor  in  the  political  stoicism 
of  Rome,  great  only  in  the  poor  security  of  human  virtue; 
nor  in  the  stem  rule  of  the  laws  of  hate  and  fear  and  malig- 
nant jealousy  which  distinguished  the  Adriatic  common- 
wealth, unnaturally  strong  in  the  still  poorer  security  of 
human  infirmity;  nor  yet  in  the  turbulent  liberty  of  the 
modem  Free  Towns — free  only  in  their  power  to  fight  for 
the  choice  of  a  master,  to  part  a  livery,  or  espouse  a  faction, 
on  scarcely  more  intelligible  difi'erences  than  the  green  or  blue 
symbols  of  the  champions  and  charioteers  of  the  Byzantine 
circus ;  not  in  any  nor  in  all  these,  nor  in  the  polity  of  other 
cognate  societies,  but  in  the  ethics  of  experience,  and  the  les- 
sons of  history^,  which  teach  that  to  reconcile  the  interests  and 
the  duty  of  men,  to  make  the  passions  subser\dent  to  the  reason, 
to  reduce  the  evil  principle  to  a  subordinate  instead  of  an 
antagonist  power  to  the  good — co-working  instead  of  counter- 
working— is  to  solve  the  great  problem  in  the  philosophy  of 
politics,  and  to  establish  a  rule  of  dominion  whose  duration 
can  only  cease  with  the  structure  of  our  humanity. 

It  was,  after  all  a  great  attempt,  to  which  some  deference 
and  toleration  were  due — some  research  to  learn  its  principles 
— some  patience  to  await  its  progress.  That  petty  wall  over 
which  Remus  leaped  in  wanton  insolence,  grew  in  time  to  be 
a  lofty  rampart,  under  whose  arches  kings  marched  in  sad  pro- 
cession. Had  the  gibe,  however,  passed  unpunished,  the  very 
hands  that  helped  to  raise  it  might  have  leveled  it  in  despair. 
This  is  the  reason  we  defend  our  institutions.  We  will  not 
have  them  depreciated  in  our  own  eyes.  The  sensitiveness  at 
which  Europeans  affect  to  wonder,  is  not  the  result  of  their 
disdain,  but  of  our  own  self-respect.    When  they  record  the 
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homeliness  of  our  manners,  and  ridicule  our  primitive  and 
straitened  homes — when,  in  a  country  just  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness,  they  are  disgusted  at  our  rude  fare  and  sordid 
pursuits  affecting  to  find  in  the  absence  of  old  association  a 
fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  disloyalty;  and  when,  speak- 
ing in  authoritative  language,  they  promulgate,  in  our  own 
tongue,  disparaging  sentiments  concerning  our  intellectual 
and  religious  condition,  want  of  sensibility  would  indicate  a 
fatal  distrust  of  ourselves  and  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors. If  (as  they  would  intimate),  for  the  sake  of  political 
institutions,  all  the  social  virtues  and  enjoyments — all  the 
flower  and  perfume  of  life — all  the  dignity  and  ornament  of 
public  function — are  to  be  destroyed ;  if  to  preserve  the  code 
of  Lycurgus  we  must,  like  the  Spartans,  sup  black  broth,  send 
our  boys  to  the  revels  of  our  slaves,  or  expose  our  virgins  in 
promiscuous  dances,  better  give  over  self-government  than  to 
buy  it  so  dearly.  We  protest  still,  as  in  America  we  always 
have  protested,  against  the  conversion  of  circumstances  into 
consequences — against  metamorphosing  the  incidents  of  the 
social  relation  into  the  results  of  a  political  system.  We  in- 
sist that  ignorance,  however  ingeniously  it  may  "assume  facts 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  censuring  faults,"  shall  be 
brought  to  answer,  and  stand  exposed  in  all  the  plenitude  and 
magnitude  of  its  misrepresentations — that  disappointed  ava- 
rice, though  it  may  redeem  its  unthrift  at  our  cost,  shall  not 
belie  the  wisdom  and  the  honour  which  it  cannot  comprehend, 
without  being  brought  out,  shorn  and  bound,  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty; and  that  the  smooth  and  polished  man  of  mark,  who 
slides  into  our  families  to  sell  us  to  his  bookseller,  shall  not 
be  sheltered  by  a  sneer,  because  forsooth  ''he  did  but  jest — 
poison  in  jest. ' '  Sensitive  we  certainly  are ;  the  lion  may  be 
roused  by  a  gad-fly  or  a  gnat,  whose  torture,  while  it  stings 
him  into  madness  detracts  not  from  the  nobleness  of  his  na- 
ture, nor  reduces  him  to  a  level  with  the  insect  that  molests 
him.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  become  so  passively 
lethargic  as  not  to  be  roused  by  a  sense  of  violated  confidence 
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and  unjust  aspersion!     The  judgment   in  that   cause  shall 
never  go  against  us  by  default. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  however,  the  day  for  small  tourists 
has  gone  by.  Their  topics  were  so  limited,  that  repetition  has 
made  them  nauseous.  They  afforded  but  a  paltry  variety  of 
slander ;  and  of  late  they  have  been  eked  out  by  some  political 
lucubrations  so  puerile  and  absurd,  that  the  medicine  cannot 
be  swallowed  even  with  the  aid  of  the  confection.  There  are 
many  intelligent  persons  in  Europe,  whose  tendency  is  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  a  little  more  deeply  than  a  flippant  sati- 
rist can  enable  them  to  do,  the  spring  and  principle  of  insti- 
tutions under  which  numerous  communities  live  in  harmony 
and  prosperity,  self -governed  and  self-balanced,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  modes  of  thought  and  theories  of  associa- 
tion unknown  to  older  states.  The  progress  of  enquiry  has 
reached  a  point  from  which  it  cannot  retrograde.  The 
science  of  politics  is  no  longer  a  monopoly.  The  divinity  that 
''doth  hedge  a  king"  has  forsaken  his  tripod.  Ordinances 
have  ceased  to  be  oracles.  The  fundamental  law  that  Louis 
XVIII  gave,  Louis  Philippe  has  accepted.  What  was  once 
begged  is  now  claimed.  Parchment  and  prescription  are  no 
longer  broad  enough  to  cover  abuse  and  anomaly.  The 
Cornish  freeholder  comes  to  the  polls  without  a  charter  from 
* '  Richard  king  of  the  Romans, ' '  or  his  lord  paramount.  The 
source  of  his  right  is  higher  up  than  Norman,  or  Saxon,  or 
Dane;  he  derives  it  from  the  first  Briton  who  struck  his 
plough  into  the  soil.  Intelligent  minds  are  fully  awake  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  spirit  of  government  is  changing,  and 
even  where  old  forms  are  retained,  that  much  of  its  ancient 
character  is  passing  away.  They  are  accordingly  marking 
out  and  measuring  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  heretofore  hidden 
in  the  sands  or  encumbered  with  rubbish.  They  will  no 
longer  believe  those  careless  or  prejudiced  travellers  who 
w^ould  convince  them  that  it  is  shapeless  and  monstrous,  since 
they  have  seen  some  of  its  proportions  for  themselves.  They 
w^ant  its  length  and  breadth,  its  figure,  its  material,  and  its 
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construction;  its  relation  to  the  superstructure,  its  capacity 
to  withstand  the  convulsions  of  nature,  the  corrosion  of  time, 
and  the  efforts  of  an  enemy. 

We  shall  owe  much  to  the  day  which  witnesses  the  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  problem,  or  a  closer  approximation  to 
it.  It  will  change  the  minority  into  a  majority,  and  we  shall 
get  the  benefit  of  a  division  in  which  the  strong  side  votes 
with  us.  Its  arrival  may  be  deferred,  but  the  light  which  it 
throws  forward  is  already  reaching  us.  Nay  it  has  reached, 
in  times  long  past,  every  great  spirit  whom  the  truth  has 
made  free,  and  who,  in  daring  to  assert  the  prerogative  of 
human  thought,  has  done  his  part  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
his  species.  Our  own  country  is  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  improvement,  the  sequel  of  which,  if  unfortunate,  may  in- 
fluence, but  cannot  finally  obstruct,  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge. The  heretic  (as  he  was  called)  who  fled  into  the  desert 
to  escape  the  fagot  of  his  orthodox  brethren,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  church,  had  the  same  cause  with  the  pilgrims  whom  the 
Stuarts  drove  across  the  Atlantic.  The  one  left  a  name,  the 
other  founded  an  empire,  consecrated  to  human  rights. 
Name  and  empire  may  both  perish,  still  thought  will  not  be 
enslaved;  the  veteris  vestigia  flammne,  the  traces  of  that  an- 
cient fire,  cannot  be  obliterated.  We  will  no  more  stake  the 
hopes  of  liberty  upon  the  fate  of  one  republic,  than  we  would 
have  done  those  of  conscience  upon  the  life  of  Wickliffe,  or 
the  progress  of  science  upon  the  freedom  of  Galileo.  We  see 
them  rather  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  in  the  exertions 
which  every  age  renews  with  redoubled  energy  and  effect. 
We  see  them  in  the  increased  and  manifold  strength  with 
which,  like  Antasus,  man  rises  from  his  successive  prostra- 
tions upon  the  earth,  in  the  calmer  and  more  confident  bear- 
ing of  her  advocates,  and  in  the  buoyant  and  persevering 
spirit  of  her  cause.  It  is  we  who  are  dependent  upon  free- 
dom, not  freedom  upon  us. 
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We  trust  the  time  may  one  day  arrive,  though  we  may  not 
live  to  welcome  it,  when  there  shall  be  some  prescription  in 
favour  of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers — when  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  arrogance  of  the  present,  will  graciously  yield 
a  little  deference  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  when  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  political,  moral,  and  religious,  shall 
cease  to  be  daily  reproduced,  in  new  and  monstrous  combina- 
tions, to  confound  and  bewilder  all  simple  and  sober  inquiry ; 
to  puzzle  the  will,  and  harass  the  judgment.  We  cannot  but 
hope,  that  the  ferment  of  opinion,  upon  every  debateable 
question,  which  distinguishes  our  age  and  country,  is  a  process 
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which,  out  of  chaos,  not  only  will  produce  forms  beautiful 
and  new,  but  which,  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  will  leave 
in  our  view,  not  shattered  relics  merely,  but  many  a  lofty 
column,  with  the  evidence  of  ancient  truth,  untarnished,  upon 
its  capital. 

It  might  be  a  subject  of  curious  and  not  unphilosophical 
investigation,  to  inquire,  whither  the  lust  of  innovation  may 
carry  a  people,  whose  very  national  existence  originated  in 
a  bold  disregard  of  probabilities  and  precedents,  and  whose 
government  is  even  yet  one  of  experiment.  Speculation  is  a 
grand  element  of  the  American  character.  In  physics  it  has 
done  so  much  for  us,  that  we  would  fain  apply  it  to  give 
direction  to  the  laws  which  regulate  moral  action,  and  to 
the  science  of  politics.  Accordingly,  none  but  the  most  gen- 
eral principles  are  held  to  be  settled  among  us. 

There  is  a  fascination  to  most  men  in  the  novelty  of  change, 
which  causes  them  to  forget  the  sacrifices  which  are  made  to 
produce  it.  Besides,  it  flatters  the  intellect,  the  assumption 
of  the  moment  always  being  that  it  is  for  the  better.  That 
very  activity  of  mind,  which  impels  our  countrymen  to  the 
execution  of  feasible  and  beneficial  undertakings,  prompts 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  entertain  every  wild  and  visionary 
scheme  which  enthusiasm  or  cunning  can  broach.  The  wild- 
est fanatic  allures  followers,*  because,  in  an  extended  and 
diversified  population,  with  much  self-confidence  and  some 
acquirement,  hemmed  within  no  ancient  boundaries  of 
thought,  and  shackled  by  no  venerable  forms,  he  is  sure  to 
strike  some  responsive  cord  among  the  millions  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  imagination,  which  in  old  countries  is  fed  from 
the  past,  and  principally  by  the  material,  is  with  us  forced 
upon  the  future  and  the  moral.  Our  population,  therefore, 
is  more  reflective  than  that  of  Europe,  but  reflection,  undi- 
rected, or  ill-directed,  is  not  a  little  dangerous.  It  may  teach 
a  man  his  powers,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  mislead  him  in  their 

*  Witness  the  progress  of  Mormonism,  and  the  blasphemous  and  im- 
pudent imposture  of  Matthias. 
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application.  Thus,  in  no  country  is  there  to  be  found  a 
greater  mass  of  crude  and  undigested  theory,  of  variant  and 
absurd  belief — in  no  country  where  rights  are  so  accurately 
defined,  are  they  so  liable  to  be  misconceived — in  no  country 
are  the  rules  of  action  subject  to  so  many  modifications  and 
interpretations,  from  uninformed  and  visionary  jurispru- 
dence, striving  to  adjust  at  a  stroke,  complicated  and  jarring 
elements.  The  anomalies  of  our  situation  are,  we  trust,  more 
a  subject  of  curiosity  than  apprehension.  Yet  they  have  thus 
far  been  overcome  rather  by  the  flexibility  than  the  force  of 
our  institutions.  A  looker-on  might  suppose  that  we  have 
enough  to  grapple  with  in  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  our 
population,  and  the  problems  which  the  progress  of  govern- 
ment affords  for  our  solution,  without  diverging  any  farther 
from  old  opinion,  (the  cohesive  power,  say  what  we  may,  that 
has  thus  far  kept  the  world  together,)  upon  subjects  of  a 
different  character.  We  ought  at  least  to  learn  the  art  of  self- 
government,  before  we  attempt  to  revolutionize  morals  and 
literature,  settling,  if  it  be  possible,  one  rock  below  the  quick- 
sand, for  a  safe  and  secure  foundation. 

This  versatility  of  mind,  looking  less  to  improvement  than 
to  alteration,  and  bending  its  energies  agreeably  to  each  new 
impulse,  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  social  order.  It  tampers 
ignorantly  with  the  most  delicate  elements,  and  foolishly 
rushes  in  ''where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Society  lives  with 
it  as  in  an  agitated  cauldron,  where  the  lees  are  as  frequently 
on  the  surface  as  the  nobler  ingredients.  As  we  are  more 
liable  to  its  influences  than  any  other  nation,  so  in  many 
respects  we  are  worse  provided  against  its  effects.  In  Eu- 
rope, there  is  a  barrier  over  which  Lycurgus  himself,  with  a 
new  code  in  his  hand,  would  find  it  hard  to  climb.  Estab- 
lished institutions  are  so  interwoven  with  the  tenure  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  long  chain  of  private  rights,  that  innovation, 
incautiously  conducted,  is  revolution.  We  have  no  such  check, 
and  heaven  forbid  that  we  should  have;  but  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired,  that  we  may  acquire  some  of  the  caution  which 
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attends  it.  Better  that  there  should  exist  some  theoretical 
errors,  than  that  fundamental  doctrines  should  be  kept  for- 
ever astir.  The  Locrian  law  is  preferable  to  incessant  un- 
certainty and  change.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  any 
edifice  can  sustain  continual  alterations  and  substitutions, 
without  being  w^eakened.  Doctrines  abstractedly  unexcep- 
tionable, may  be  ill  adapted  to  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet,  were  society  in  the  egg-shell,  they  might  be 
among  those  which  it  ought  soonest  to  adopt  on  its  advent. 
''Time,"  says  a  favourite  author,  "changes  anomaly  into 
system,  and  injury  into  right;  examples  beget  custom,  and 
custom  ripens  into  law,  and  the  doubtful  precedent  of  one 
generation,  becomes  the  fundamental  maxim  of  another." 
Ancient  systems  and  opinions  are  valuable,  not  because  they 
bring  with  them  the  sanction  of  a  remote  age,  but  because 
they  are  the  product  of  the  wisdom  of  many  ages — an  alluvion 
rich  with  the  accretions  of  successive  centuries. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  national  mind,  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  position  and  discipline,  to  which  we  must  neces- 
sarily advert,  in  connexion  with  our  subsequent  remarks, 
and  that  is  our  narrow  interpretation  of  the  useful.  In  its 
broad  and  true  sense,  utility  must  comprehend  every  pursuit 
and  acquisition  that  can  enhance  human  happiness,  yet  is  it 
limited  among  us,  by  the  prevailing  sentiment,  in  a  manner 
as  pitiful  as  it  is  mistaken.  As  a  nation,  we  pursue  nothing 
but  the  palpable ;  believe,  trust,  hope  in  nothing  that  has  not 
a  plain,  downright,  and  potent  applicability  to  increase  our 
strength  and  augment  our  capabilities.  In  this  sense,  utility 
may  be  an  excellent  touchstone  to  test  the  progress  of  art, 
but  it  is  a  very  inadequate  standard  whereby  to  measure  the 
objects  of  human  pursuit  and  contemplation.  It  will  be  a 
bad  day  for  moral  or  political  amelioration,  when  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  are  balanced  against  a  certain  value  in  coun- 
ters, and  when  the  stores  of  moral  knowledge  are  rated  only 
at  their  auction  prices.  We  can  conceive  of  no  train  of 
habitual  thought  and  conversation,  more  hostile  to  individual 
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elevation  of  mind,  and  more  paralyzing  to  every  thing  gen- 
erous and  noble  in  national  character,  than  the  perpetual 
reference  of  every  thing  to  its  equivalent  in  common  and  ordi- 
nary estimation.  The  principle  carried  out,  would  reduce 
the  earth  to  a  hive,  and  every  fragrant  and  beautiful  flower 
upon  its  surface,  to  the  mere  aliment  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  coarse  and  selfish  doctrine,  worthy  of  man  only  in  an 
early  stage  of  his  progress,  and  always  indicative,  when  found 
in  more  advanced  communities,  of  a  sordid  and  grasping 
spirit.  Reducing  every  pursuit  and  enterprise  to  a  single 
aim,  and  trying  it  by  a  single  test,  it  strikes  all  that  is  disin- 
terested from  motive,  all  that  is  lofty  from  society,  all  that  is 
courteous  from  manners.  It  asks  a  certificate  of  character 
from  every  undertaking,  pausing  upon  it  with  its  chilling  and 
sneering  philosophy,  till  it  can  lay  its  hand  upon  the  evidence 
of  its  practicabilit}^  and  profit.  All  high  studies — all  purely 
literary  culture — all  that  warms  the  imagination,  and  clusters 
round  the  heart,  it  neglects  or  despises.  Nay,  it  would  almost 
teach  its  disciples  to  tear  away  those  gentle  affections  which 
unite  them  to  their  kind,  and  those  sublime  emotions  which 
lead  them  to  their  Creator — a  new  Iconoclast  trampling  upon 
the  shattered  symbols  of  ancient  hope. 

Radicalism  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  engendered  bj'  cun- 
ning. Still,  in  politics,  it  may  be  half  excused,  for  it  strug- 
gles upward  from  the  day  of  its  birth,  though  always  for  a 
selfish  end.  But  literary  radicalism  has  no  such  aspirations 
— it  is  the  only  leveller  that  levels  down.  It  is  suicidal,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired  to  destroy  itself  and 
its  acquirements  together.  It  checks  the  desire  to  learn,  by 
proclaiming  not  the  nothingness,  but  the  worthlessness  of  its 
attainments,  and  disproves  its  own  position  by  the  very  means 
it  uses  to  establish  it.  Its  apostles  take  their  stand  upon  some 
thrice  overthrown  fallacy  or  misapplied  truth,  and  reason  con- 
clusively enough,  if  you  will  but  grant  their  premises.  Man, 
they  insist,  is  a  creature  of  simple  wants  and  impulses,  and 
these  may  be  satisfied  and  directed  without  any  wide  or  ele- 
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vated  knowledge.  The  progress  of  society,  it  is  true,  has  cre- 
ated certain  artificial  desires  which  custom  almost  calls  neces- 
sities, and  these  perhaps  must  be  gratified.  Their  theory, 
therefore,  fosters  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  even  the  pursuits  of  science,  polite  and  physical, 
as  subsidiary  to  the  due  promotion  of  these.  So  far  they  are 
borne  out  by  their  principle  of  utility,  but  further  their  hobby 
horse  will  not  carry  them.  Their  attraction  is  to  the  earth, 
and,  like  Sancho  on  the  magic  steed,  no  power  of  imagination, 
whatever  they  may  pretend,  can  force  them  an  inch  upward. 
^'Det  vitam,  det  opes/'  is  their  prayer  to  Jove,  content  with 
the  ears  of  Midas,  if  they  can  obtain  his  power  of  touch  along 
with  them. 

LTntil  the  imagination  ceases  to  be  a  faculty  of  the  human 
soul,  all  attempts  to  bind  man  down  to  the  earth,  or  to  con- 
tract the  empire  of  the  ideal,  are  indicative  merely  of  a  false 
perception  of  the  nature  of  our  species.  We  live  but  on  an 
isthmus,  looking  on  either  side  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  for  the  sources  of  our  enjoyment.  Our 
duties  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  too,  are  performed  with 
more  reference  to  the  same  faculty,  than  to  any  graduated 
scale  of  duty  or  utility.  The  sentence  which  condemned  us 
to  eternal  toil,  had  been  indeed  severe,  had  it  not  been  miti- 
gated by  this  alleviation.  We  earnestly  deprecate,  therefore, 
the  doctrines  of  that  school  which  would  pass  over  or  thrust 
aside  the  knowledge  or  the  enjoyments  of  the  beautiful,  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  linked  with  the  products  of  the  mathe- 
matics, or  capable  of  increasing  the  sum  total  of  the  wealth 
or  strength  of  a  political  community.  The  ideal  and  imag- 
inative are  the  softeners  and  refiners  of  intellectual  and  so- 
cial niggedness,  as  the  useful  is  the  subduer  of  material 
forms,  and  the  director  of  brute  force.  Society  never  acquires 
pliancy  or  grace,  until  it  feels  their  united  influence.  We  do 
not  allude  to  that  conventional  tone,  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  a  highly  artificial  system  of  manners  and  modes  of  thought 
— a  state  of  things  only  to  be  found  in  an  old  community 
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with  a  rich  and  influential  metropolis,  and  not  necessarily  to 
be  desired  if  attainable — but  to  those  elevated  and  refined 
feelings,  resulting  from  the  contemplation  of  great  models  in 
art  and  literature,  which  dignify  man's  conceptions  of  him- 
self, and  the  objects  of  his  creation,  and  which  chasten  and 
neutralize  his  sordid  and  selfish  propensities.  We  learn  but 
half  our  nature,  until  we  borrow  the  evidence  of  its  greatness 
from  the  finer  perceptions.  "I  know  not,"  said  the  enthu- 
siastic Fuseli  to  a  sneering  antagonist,  ''whether  you  have 
a  soul,  but,  by  heaven,  I  feel  that  I  have  one."  It  was  the 
answer  of  spirit  to  sense,  and  the  best  that  could  have  been 
given.  None  but  an  idiot  believes  that  he  was  bom  merely 
to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  brutes  do  that,  and 
perish  at  their  manger,  and  in  their  sty.  The  situation  of 
the  Peruvians  at  the  Spanish  invasion,  may  show,  if  proof 
be  required,  how  far  an  unenlightened  people  may  be  ele- 
vated above  mere  physical  appetites,  by  the  influence  of  a 
polity  which  addresses  the  imagination,  the  taste,  and  the 
judgment,  and  leads,  even  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Unless  we  have  greatly  mistaken  the  tendencies  of  our 
time  and  country,  these  remarks  are  not  misplaced.  The  im- 
pulse towards  the  mere  practical,  exhibits  itself  in  the  na- 
tional legislature,  in  private  associations,  and  throughout  our 
universal  economy.  The  power  of  the  government  to  foster 
a  valuable  institution,  though  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  defence,  has  been  seriously,  and  will,  probably,  soon 
be  successfully  denied.  Associations  connected  with  the  arts, 
do  not  proceed  with  the  progress  of  the  country.  Our  largest 
cities  cannot  sustain  an  opera  on  the  lowest  scale  of  expense, 
nor  can  a  theatre,  conducted  with  taste  and  judgment,  find 
that  sort  of  patronage  which  is  demanded  to  prevent  its  per- 
version to  improper  or  vulgar  entertainments.  Literature  of 
a  certain  kind  is  certainly  diffused,  and  the  progress  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  in  some  degree  advancing,  for  this  is 
in  strict  consistency  with  the  practical  theory;  but,  as  Mr. 
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Gardiner,  in  one  of  the  addresses  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
complains,  we  question  if  the  cause  of  learning,  properly  so 
called,  has  not,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, rather  retrograded  than  advanced  amongst  us.  Indeed 
we  believe  that  this  is  a  position  scarcely  deemed  assailable 
by  any  who  have  reflected  much  upon  the  subject — nay,  more, 
that  it  is  one  in  which  many  who  admit  it,  will  see  but  a  nat- 
ural and  very  desirable  consequence  of  the  state  of  opinion 
here. 

The  works  now  before  us,  and  particularly  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Grimke,  furnish  an  opportunity 
once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  issue  presented  by  them — 
an  old  one,  it  is  true,  and  long  ago  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  enlightened  of  many  ages  and  countries,  but  destined 
again  and  again  to  be  re-agitated  whenever  theory  would  un- 
learn the  lessons  of  experience.  The  subject  of  each  of  those 
to  which  we  have  especially  alluded,  may  be  designated  as  the 
same,  for  each  treats  of  the  value  and  influence  of  classical 
learning,  with  reference  especially  to  American  character  and 
capabilities.  Each  was  pronounced  before  a  literary  society, 
and  each,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  with  an  honest  view 
to  beneficial  ends.  But  here  the  parallelism  ceases,  and  the 
orators  walk  in  divergent  paths.  In  one  of  them  every  edu- 
cated American  must  make  up  his  mind  to  follow,  as  he  val- 
ues or  despises  the  cause  of  liberal  learning.  It  is  a  choice 
between  opposites,  when  no  middle  way  is  left  for  timidity 
and  hesitation.  It  is  a  choice,  too,  involving  consequences 
no  less  important  than  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  col- 
legiate education,  and  a  substitution  of  a  course  of  training, 
untried,  partial,  and  we  must  add,  narrow,  for  the  studies  on 
which  the  experience  of  centuries  has  set  its  seal,  and  which 
the  sanction  of  great  minds  has  rendered  venerable.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  question  of  a  revolution  in  the  history  of  intel- 
lect, by  the  introduction  of  an  ' '  American  Christian  System, ' ' 
as  Mr.  Grimke  phrases  it,  into  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  lieu 
of  the  studies  so  long  considered  the  basis  of  a  polite  educa- 
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tion,  and  which  he,  by  some  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  seems 
to  have  brought  himself  to  consider  as  hostile  to  the  religion 
and  republicanism  of  the  country. 

And  here  let  it  be  premised,  that  the  present  discussion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  popular  education  in  its  extended  sense. 
It  concerns  only  the  proper  appropriation  of  the  time  and 
money  of  those  who  are  seeking  so  to  apply  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  that  they  may  acquire  ability  to  discharge  the 
higher  functions  of  their  social  and  political  relation.  It 
deeply  concerns  society,  it  is  true,  since  it  must  at  last  deter- 
mine the  relative  rank  of  our  country  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishment, but  it  is  to  be  decided  by  no  political  regulation — 
no  holding  up  of  hands  in  the  comitia.  It  is  a  question,  differ- 
ing from  most  which  occur  among  us,  when  the  interests  of 
the  many  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  decision  of  the 
few.     Let  the  few  therefore  ponder  it  deeply. 

He  who  takes  his  stand  upon  old  and  settled  opinion  al- 
ways has  a  prima  facie  case  in  his  favour,  because  he  vouches 
the  law  of  the  past.  AVe  appeal  to  experience,  from  no  servile 
respect  to  antiquity,  but  because  we  add  the  sanction  of 
other  men's  wisdom  to  our  own  reasoning.  The  innovator, 
therefore,  must  always  be  put  to  his  proofs.  In  legal  phrase, 
the  onus  prohandi  is  upon  him,  and  the  burden  is  the  heavier 
the  longer  the  prescription  against  which  he  remonstrates. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  only  check  by  which  society  in  every  age 
has  been  saved  from  anarchy,  as  its  natural  predisposition  is 
in  favour  of  change — a  centrifugal  force  which,  when  specu- 
lation is  in  any  degree  free,  can  hardly  be  counteracted  even 
by  the  agency  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Even  where  the 
rights  of  property  are  affected,  and  the  selfish  principle 
comes  strongly  to  the  assistance  of  established  institutions, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  the  march  of  alteration  sufficiently  grad- 
ual, though  we  fetter  it  with  forms  and  solemnities.  There 
are  always  unquiet  spirits,  who  would  fain  get  before  their 
age — a  greater  reproach  by  far,  in  this  regard,  than  falling 
behind  it,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  they  alone  are  sufferers, 
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whereas  in  the  former  they  injure  and  unhinge  society.  But 
when  we  come  to  systems  of  education  and  religious  creeds, 
where  the  penalty  of  error  is  unfelt  or  distant,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  yet  of  general  interest,  there  is  no  end  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  all  manner  of  heresies.  The  halter  itself  of  Zaleucus 
could  not  strangle  them. 

Tried  by  the  test  w^e  have  propounded,  Mr.  Grimke  has 
failed  in  establishing  the  doctrines  of  his  recent  address.  In 
condemning  those  doctrines,  however,  as  pernicious  to  the 
cause  of  American  education,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
our  sincere  regret  at  the  untimely  death  of  their  author,  in 
whom  the  community  has  lost  an  amiable  gentleman,  and, 
spite  of  his  errors,  an  accomplished  scholar.  Of  the  sincerity 
of  his  faith  and  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism  few  who  have 
known  him  can  doubt — of  his  strong  desire  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  and  her  institutions,  all  who 
have  learnt  his  history  are  convinced.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  a  fallacy,  was  in- 
dicative of  a  mind  capable  of  intense  and  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion, better,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  than  a  listless  and  heartless 
advocation  of  a  good  one.  But  ''the  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them,"  spreading  too  frequently  on  the  faith  of  ancient 
reputation,  and  cherished  with  the  memorials  of  personal  af- 
fection. Criticism  is  therefore  impersonal,  and  deals  with  the 
products  of  mind,  without  reference  to  private  respects  or 
sympathies. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Grimke 's  doctrines,  lies,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  in  the  notion,  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  has  something  in  it  adverse  to  our  religion  and  in- 
stitutions.    We  quote  his  words. 

"The  literaiy  institutions  of  our  country  are,  as  yet,  but  an  embryo, 
in  comparison  of  what  they  must  become,  to  be  worthy  of,  and  suit- 
able to  the  nation.  We  cannot  but  obser\^  how  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain, in  all  our  seminarys,  a  foreign  and  pagan  influence,  against  the 
rightful  dominion  of  Christian  and  American  institutions,  is  leading 
a  multitude  to  think,  who  never  thought  before  of  the  subject,  and  is 
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gradualy  producing"  salutaiy  changes.  This  great  controversy,  which 
may  be  considerd  as  just  b^gun,  is  itself  a  rich  source  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  which  belong  to  the  department  of  duty  to  God,  of  usefulness 
to  our  country^,  and  of  benevolence  to  all  mankind.  How  comprehen- 
siv,  how  solemn  is  the  position,  ^The  whole  system  of  Education  is 

DESTIXD  to  undergo  AN  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  IN  A  HIGHER  AND 
HOLIER  SENSE  OF  THE  TERM,  THAN  THAT  OF  '76,  BY  THE  SUBSTITUTION 
OF  A  COMPLETE  CHRISTIAN,  AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  STRANGE 
AND  ANOMALOUS  COMPOUND  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ANCIENT,  FOREIGN, 
HEATHEN  STATES  OF  SOCIETY,  WITH  THE  GENIUS  OF  MODERN,  AMERICAN, 

Christian  institutions.'  "  pp.  19,  20. 

Supposing  the  period  so  ardently  predicted  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  to  have  arrived,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves 
the  education  of  an  American  scholar.  Having  adopted  Mr. 
Grimke's  new  and  grotesque  system  of  orthography,  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  he  has  been  preceded  with  more  or  less 
variety,  and  with  equal  success  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Gill, 
Butler,  and  a  host  of  others,)  he  will  have  carefully  unfitted 
himself  for  the  perusal  of  the  English  language  as  written  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  consequently,  will  be  en- 
abled to  dispense  wdth  those  frivolous  toys  of  our  forefathers, 
the  English  classics.  Doubtless,  however,  in  lieu  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  he  will  be  supplied  Avith  reformed  edi- 
tions of  The  Curse  of  Kehama  and  Samor,  no  less  than  nine 
passages  from  which  are  quoted  in  this  single  address.  Mil- 
man  furnishing  one  w^hich  is  pronounced  ''unrivald  by  aught 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil."  In  the 
meantime  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded, and  his  knowledge  of  the  history-  of  his  species  con- 
summated by  an  intense  and  continual  study  of  American 
constitutions,  literature,  and  laws.  He  will  doubtless  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  world,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  for  all  the 
purposes  of  good  government,  was  created  in  1776  by  Thomas 
Jefferson;  that  we  are  the  msest  as  we  always  have  been  the 
bravest  of  men,  and  that  a  true  and  modest  account  of  our- 
selves, and  a  candid  exposition  of  the  characteristics  of  foreign 
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countries,  may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
ah  anno  reipuhlicce  primo.  From  these  sources,  he  will  gather 
that  our  main  business  with  other  nations,  is,  if  possible,  to 
convert  them  to  republicanism,  believing  as  he  is  bound  to  do, 
that  the  youngest  nation  on  earth  is  the  one  which,  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  has  the  best  title  to  instruct  the  rest. 
Having  limited  his  knowledge  of  the  modem  world  to  our  own 
hemisphere,  he  will  strike  out  profane  antiquity  at  a  blow — 
as  the  former  perishes  by  necessity,  the  latter  will  fall  by  de- 
sign. As  the  one  is  foreign,  and  may  corrupt  his  political 
simplicity,  so  the  other  is  foreign  and  pagan,  and  must  under- 
mine his  religious  belief. 

"The  truth  is,  education  with  us  is  neither  Christian  nor  American. 
We  educate  the  young  almost  entirely  as  tho'  we  did  not  know  whether 
tbey  were  to  be  Christians,  Pagans,  or  Mahometans;  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, or  Italians.  We  instruct  them  without  any  peculiar  paramount 
view  to  Christian  or  American  character  and  duty.  The  system  is 
radicaly  unfriendly  to  religion  and  patriotism,  in  any  just  and  compre- 
hensiv  view  of  both,  and  must  be  extensivly  and  fundamentaly  re- 
foimd,  before  this  country  will  be  inhabited  by  a  truly  Christian, 
American  people."  p.  55.  note  (N.) 

In  short,  the  American  scholar,  upon  this  new  system,  will 
learn  in  a  school  eminently  narrow,  bigoted,  and  selfish.  Al- 
most deprived  of  the  benefits  of  comparison,  he  will  have  but  a 
one-sided  acquaintance  with  even  his  own  institutions,  since 
truth,  like  fire,  is  elicited  by  collision.  He  will  put  out  his 
own  eyes,  lest  they  should  behold  something  dangerous. 

If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  drawn  a  caricature,  we  have 
only  to  reply  that  we  have  thereby  preserved  a  likeness  more 
startling,  and  not  less  faithful,  than  if  we  had  copied  Mr. 
Grimke's  original.  We  can  conceive  no  other  effect  from  an 
American  education,  as  contra-distinguished  from  a  classical 
one,  than  gradually  to  deprive  the  student  of  the  light  of  an- 
cient and  foreign  learning,  without  giving  him  in  its  place  any 
thing  substantial  or  satisfactory.     The  very  objection  which  is 
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urged  against  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  that  they  de- 
pict a  state  of  society  with  which  we  have  nothing  in  common, 
would,  were  it  true,  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
acquisition.  That  man  would  acquire  a  singular  knowledge 
of  the  moon,  who  viewed  her  only  at  the  full ;  and  he  would 
be  curiously  fitted  to  investigate  human  nature,  who  always 
examined  mankind  under  the  influence  of  one  set  of  institu- 
tions. For  our  own  part,  we  rejoice  that  there  is  not  any  such 
thing,  nor  can  be,  as  American  education;  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  mind  of  all  civilized  nations  must  follow  the  same 
path,  contemplate  the  same  cycles,  and  love  and  fear  and  hope 
in  s^Tiipathy  with  the  same  actors;  that  the  utmost  rage  of 
literary  radicalism,  and  (we  speak  of  its  application,)  pseudo 
Christianity,  cannot  deprive  us,  even  us,  ' '  toto  penitus  divisos 
orbe,"  of  the  memorials  and  the  love  of  the  great  past,  hal- 
lowed not  merely  by  its  antiquity,  but  by  its  inherent  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  and  by  the  reverence  of  so  many  intervening 
ages,  and  that  the  associations  and  recollections  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are  so  interwoven  with  the  language,  the  usages, 
and  the  literature  of  the  world,  that  the  power  of  man  cannot 
put  them  asunder. 

^Tien  Mr.  Grimke  asserts  the  equality  of  intellect  between 
the  ancients  and  modems,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  dispute  the 
proposition.  When  he  goes  farther,  and  maintains  that  in 
the  materials  of  poetry  and  eloquence  the  latter  have  the  ad- 
vantage, we  concede  the  point  for  the  sake  of  the  argument; 
but  when,  not  content  with  this,  he  taxes  our  politeness  to 
place  Homer  below  Scott,  and  Demosthenes  below  Webster,  we 
have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  opinion  which  the  distinguished 
modems  alluded  to  have  conceived  of  themselves,  to  indulge 
him ;  most  of  all,  when  at  last  he  degrades  the  heroes  and  sages 
of  ancient  history  to  a  level  with  aboriginal  warriors  of  Amer- 
ica, we  are  tempted  charitably  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  par- 
adox in  mental  distemperature,  and  to  take  our  leave  at  once 
of  an  argument  built  upon  so  strange  a  hallucination.  Indeed, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  from  the  outset  Mr.  Grimke  has  mistaken 
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the  nature  and  end  as  well  as  the  effect  of  classical  education, 
and  that  in  this  view  we  might  easily  show,  that  such  of  his 
premises  as  are  admissible  at  all  must  fail,  for  want  of  an  ob- 
ject against  which  they  may  be  directed. 

Ancient  literature  is  the  extant  and  living  evidence  of  an- 
cient mind.  Its  mythological  machinery  and  peculiar  politi- 
cal impress,  of  which  Mr.  Grimke  expresses  such  apprehension, 
are  viewed  by  every  student  as  memorials  of  a  state  of  society 
that  has  long  since  disappeared.  Even  on  the  classic  soil  it- 
self, Rienzi  is  almost  the  only  enthusiast  who  has  dreamed  of 
bringing  back  the  republic,  while  a  thousand  theocrats  have 
been  made  by  the  perasal  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  who 
would  think  of  banishing  the  Bible  from  familiar  use,  because 
some  madmen  have  misinterpreted  it?  Perhaps  there,  was 
more  in  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Jews,  which  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  republicanism,  than  in  those 
of  Greece  or  Rome  in  any  phase  of  their  earlier  history.  No 
one,  however,  fears  the  impression.  The  antidote  to  false 
views  of  the  relations  of  man  to  his  creator  and  his  country, 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  knowledge  which  is  intuitively  acquired 
by  every  American  of  the  religion  and  government  under  which 
he  lives.  The  argument  that  knowledge  of  any  sort  is  dan- 
gerous, is  more  characteristic  of  a  dark  age  and  despotic  gov- 
ernment than  of  the  light  and  freedom  of  modem  times.  The 
national  eagle  gazes  at  the  sunbeam,  the  owl  only  blinks  at  the 
daylight.  Shut  out  classical  instruction,  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  you  must  put  an  end  to  the  study  of  foreign  manners 
and  political  history — in  short,  to  every  liberal  pursuit  save 
physics  and  metaphysics.  The  aristocratical  government  of 
England  is  at  this  instant  as  foreign  to  our  polity  as  that  of 
the  triumvirate,  yet  no  one  hints  (so  preposterous  would  be 
the  notion)  at  relinquishing  the  study  of  English  history.  It 
is  coeval  almost  with  our  first  rudiments  of  learning. 

But  the  argument  admits  that  the  ancient  authors  may  be 
studied  in  after  life  as  an  elegant  attainment.  We  take  leave 
to  say,  that  if  what  our  author  apprehends  be  well  founded, 
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they  are  not  worth  the  learning — if  unfounded,  they  should 
be  learned  early  or  not  at  all.  Besides,  who  in  later  life  in 
this  busy  country  has  leisure  to  go  back  to  elements,  and  strug- 
gle into  a  knowledge  of  particles,  when  the  mind  is  busied  in 
devising  means  to  live,  or  interested  in  pursuits  of  urgent  and 
absorbing  importance.  Most  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  at- 
tempt the  acquisition  of  living  languages,  and  have  discovered 
how  difficult  it  is  to  impress  upon  the  memory,  preoccupied, 
almost  indurated  as  it  is,  a  few  simple  inflexions,  which  a  child 
can  lay  up  for  life  in  half  an  hour.  To  attain  a  language  is 
not  a  matter  of  volition.  The  power  of  acquirement  dimin- 
ishes with  the  diminution  of  life.  The  admission,  that  classical 
studies  can  be  important  afterwards,  involves  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  their  rudiments  when  young.  Mr.  Grimke  proposes 
to  furnish  students  with  the  speeches  of  Henry  and  Ames,  and 
the  opinions  of  ^Marshall,  instead  of  the  orations  of  Cicero. 
This  might  be  a  profitable  exchange,  if  the  latter  were  given 
to  boys  as  an  exercise  in  jurisprudence  or  politics ;  but  every 
one  (as  we  used  to  suppose)  knows  that  it  is  at  first  a  lesson 
in  language  that  the  teacher  of  Cicero  would  impart,  not  in 
Roman  law.  This  lesson  in  language  is  given  in  childhood  and 
youth,  because  then  it  is  most  readil}'  acquired  and  most  easily 
retained,  and  because  the  mind  is  not  ripe  for  complex  politi- 
cal lectures,  and  refined,  legal,  and  constitutional  arguments. 
It  is  the  preparation  and  discipline  of  the  mind  for  future 
studies,  and  a  necessary  introduction  to  liberal  knowledge, 
since  language  is  the  costume  in  which  all  knowledge  is  en- 
veloped, and  by  which  it  is  to  be  recognized.  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Gardiner  on  this  subject. 

"Probably  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  chief  object  of 
primary  education  is  not  knowledge,  but  discipline,  and  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  The  absolute  knowledge  of  things,  which  the 
boy  learns  out  of  his  school  books,  is  next  to  nothing, — scarcely  more 
in  a  course  of  years  than  the  man  of  fuU-gTown  and  well-trained 
faculties  might  acquire  in  as  many  months.  The  object  then  is  rather 
to  create  habits  of  application ;  to  call  into  action  that  gTeatest  prin- 
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ciple  of  all  human  gTeatness,  attention;  to  give  a  command  of  the 
faculties,  to  such  degree  of  investigation  as  their  tender  expansion 
will  permit;  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  them  by  judicious  exercise; — 
and  for  this  purpose  language  is  selected,  as  being  by  God's  own  ap- 
pointment more  easily  learnt  in  youth  than  in  maturer  years;  and  a 
foreign  language,  because  it  is  of  necessity  leanit  in  a  more  exact 
manner,  and  with  greater  intension  of  the  mind,  than  our  vernacular 
tongue.  But  surely  accuracy  in  this  learning  is  the  whole  evidence 
that  the  end  for  which  it  was  learnt  at  all  has  been  attained.  The  at- 
tention has  been  roused, — the  faculties  have  been  stretched;  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  those  thing-s  towards  which  the  mind  was  di- 
rected is  accurate.     The  more  accurate,  the  stronger  is  this  evidence. 

'And  since  the  object  is  not  so  much  knowledge,  as  the  means  of 
knowledge,  the  command  of  powers,  and  use  of  tools,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  are  selected  by  common  consent,  not  only  for  the  im- 
mortal treasures  they  contain,  but  because  they  incorporate  them- 
selves into  all  the  living  languages  of  civilized  man ;  so  that  he,  who 
has  once  mastered  these  ancient  vehicles  of  thought,  descends,  as  from 
an  eminence,  how  familiarly,  compared  with  the  mere  vernacular 
scholar,  into  all  or  any  of  the  dialects  of  modern  Europe,  and,  which 
is  of  more  importance,  better  understands  his  own.  For  we  cannot 
read  a  single  page,  nor  utter  a  solitary  sentence,  in  our  native  language, 
(the  very  words  I  am  compelled  to  use,  the  single  page,  the  solitary 
sentence,  the  native  language,  speak  to  the  fact,)  without  recurring  to 
Rome  or  Greece,  or  both,  for  most  of  the  nice  shades  of  thought  which 
mingle  and  coalesce  in  the  full  meaning  of  every  phrase  that  is  uttered. 
Thence  is  it,  that  'even  as  a  hawk  fleeth  not  high  with  one  wing,  even 
so  a  man  reacheth  not  unto  excellency  with  one  tong-ue.'  The  ancient 
instructor  of  royalty  whom  I  quote  would  have  had  for  its  fellow  a 
learned  tongue  at  least,  doubtless  little  better  than  Heathen  Greek. 
But  are  not  the  ends  for  which  these  langTiages  are  selected,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  othei's,  answ^ered  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  are  learnt  f  And  shall  we,  above  all  things,  stop  short 
of  that  point  of  accuracy  which  alone  gives  the  power  to  perceive  with 
clearness  the  beauties  of  the  thought  and  the  delicacies  of  expression 
they  contain  ?  Shall  we  learn  a  little  of  language,  and  stop  short  of 
its  literature  f 

"So  far  from  doubting  the  advantage  of  the  critical  accuracy  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  in  this  branch  of  education,  the 
more  rational  doubt  is  that  of  some  of  the  sweeping  reformers,  whether 
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tJiere  be  any  benefit,  or  at  least  a  benefit  proportioned  to  the  time  and 
labor  consumed,  in  learning  these  languages  so  superficially  and  inac- 
curately as  we  for  the  most  part  do.  For  of  what  avail  is  it  to  talk 
of  the  simple  majesty  of  Homer,  or  of  the  deep  pathos  of  Sophocles, 
to  him  who  scarce  reads  with  any  tolerable  fluency  the  mere  character 
in  which  their  works  are  written,  and  knows  no  more  of  the  genius  of 
their  language  than  he  does  of  the  genius  of  the  Cherokee"?  Yet  of 
how  many,  who  have  received  the  advantages  of  what  is  termed  a 
liberal  education,  is  this  literally  true? 

"Accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  useless!  A  waste 
of  life  to  spend  its  best  years  on  syllables  and  sounds, — mere  names  of 
things  and  those  dead  and  forgotten !  Rather  let  us  say,  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  life  to  stop  short  of  accuracy ; — that  language  is  thought,  and 
the  memoiy  of  words,  the  memory  of  thing's.  For  God  and  nature 
have  so  mysteriously  mingled  body  and  soul,  thought  and  expression, 
that  man  cannot  set  them  asunder.  They  are  one  and  indivisible. 
The  principle  of  intellectual  life  hangs  upon  their  union.  We  cannot 
think  but  in  words.  We  cannot  reason  but  in  propositions.  Or  if  the 
excited  intellect  should  sometimes  leap  to  an  intuitive  result  and  flash 
upon  truth,  it  is  a  useless  result,  an  unutterable,  incommunicable,  voice- 
less truth, — a  waste  flower  in  the  wilderness, — a  gem  buried  in  the 
ocean, — mitil  it  has  been  embodied  in  language,  and  made  visible  by 
signs,  or  audible  by  sounds.  And  however  it  may  be  rarely  true  that 
tlie  man  of  accurate  thought  is  incapable,  because  he  has  not  studied 
lang-uage,  of  accurate  expression,  it  is  universally  true  that  he  who 
has  greatly  studied  accuracy  of  expression,  words,  their  arrangement, 
force,  and  harmony,  in  any  language,  dead  or  living,  has  also  greatly 
attained  towards  accuracy  of  thought,  as  well  as  propriety  and  energy 
of  speech.  Tor  divers  philosophies  hold,'  says  Shakspeare,  clothing 
philosophy  in  the  mantle  of  the  Muse,  'that  the  lip  is  parcel  of  the 
mind.' 

"A  waste  of  life !  Why,  what  is  man,  his  pursuits,  his  works,  his 
monuments,  that  these  niceties  of  language,  the  weight  of  words,  and 
the  value  of  sounds  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of  his  immortal  na- 
ture"? He  is  fled  like  a  shadow.  The  wealth  which  he  toiled  for  is 
squandered  by  other  hands.  The  lands  which  he  cultivated  are  waste. 
That  hearth-stone  on  which  he  garnered  up  the  affections  of  his  own 
home  is  sunk  into  the  elements.  The  very  marble,  which  his  children 
raised  over  his  ashes  for  a  memorial  unto  eternity,  is  scattered  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.     His  sons,  his  kindred,  his  name,  his  race,  his  nation, 
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all  their  mighty  works,  their  magnificent  monuments,  their  imperial 
cities,  are  vanished  like  a  mist,  and  swept  out  of  the  memory  of  man. 
Yet  the  very  word  that  he  spoke, — that  little  winged  word, — a  breath, 
a  vapor,  gone  as  it  was  uttered,  clothing  a  new  and  noble  thought, 
embodying  one  spark  of  heaven's  own  fire,  formed  into  letters,  traced 
in  hairy  lines  upon  a  leaf,  enrolled,  copied,  printed,  multiplied  and 
multiplied,  spreads  over  the  whole  earth ;  is  heard  among  all  tongues 
and  nations;  descends  through  all  posterity;  and  lives  for  ever,  im- 
mortal as  his  own  soul.  Homer  and  ye  sacred  prophets,  attest  this 
truth!"  pp.  23-26. 

We  have  quoted  this  eloquent  passage  at  length,  because  it 
expresses  our  own  opinions  with  singular  force  and  felicity, 
and  because  we  are  not  unwilling  to  contrast  the  glowing,  yet 
highly  chastened  diction  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  with  the  puerilities 
and  common-places  of  such  fourth  form  eloquence  as  the  fol- 
lowing ;  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  style  of  each  orator  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  system  he  advocates,  and 
the  studies  he  recommends. 

"Man,  the  noblest  work  of  God  in  this  lower  world,  walks  abroad 
thro'  its  labyrinths  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  amid  countless  manifesta- 
tions of  creativ  power  and  providential  wisdom.  He  acknowledges 
in  all  that  he  beholds,  the  might  which  calld  them  into  being;  the  skill 
which  perfected  the  harmony  of  the  parts ;  and  the  benevolence  which 
consecrated  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  He  stands  entranced  on  the  peak  of  Etna,  or  Teneriffe,  or 
Montserrat,  and  looks  down  upon  the  far  distant  ocean,  silent  to  his 
ear  and  tranquil  to  his  eye,  amidst  the  rushing  of  tempestuous  winds, 
and  the  fierce  conflict  of  stormy  billows.  He  sits  enraptur'd  on  the 
mountain  summit,  and  beholds,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  forest 
robe,  flowing  in  all  the  varietys  of  graceful  undulation,  over  declivity 
after  declivity,  as  tho'  the  fabulous  river  of  the  sky's  were  pouring  its 
azure  waves  o'er  all  the  landskip.  He  hangs  over  the  precipice  and 
gazes  ^'ith  awful  delight  on  the  savage  glen,  rent  open  as  it  were  by 
the  earthquake,  and  black  with  lightning-shatterd  rocks;  its  only 
music  the  echoing  thunder,  the  scream  of  the  lonely  eagle,  and  the 
tumultuous  waters  of  the  mountain  torrent.  He  reclines  in  pensiv 
mood  on  the  hill  top,  and  sees  around  and  beneath  him,  all  the  luxuri- 
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ant  beautys  of  field  and  meadow,  of  olivyard  and  vinyard,  of  wander- 
ing stream  and  grove-encircled  lake.  He  descends  to  the  plain,  and 
amidst  waving  hai^'ests,  verdant  avenues  and  luxuriant  orchards,  sees 
between  garden  and  grassplat,  the  farm  house  embosomd  in  copswood 
or  ''tall  ancestral  trees."  He  walks  thro'  the  vally,  fenced  in  by  bar- 
rier cliffs,  to  contemplate  with  mild  enthusiasm  its  scenes  of  pastoral 
beauty,  the  cottage  and  its  blossomd  arbor,  the  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
the  clump  of  oaks,  or  the  solitary  willow.  He  enters  the  cavern, 
buryd  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  is  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  a  subterranean  palace,  hewn  out  as  it 
w^ere  by  the  power  of  the  Genii,  and  decorated  by  the  taste  of  Armida, 
or  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairys."     Grimke,  pp.  5,  6. 

The  ''School  for  Orators"  itself  cannot  produce  a  passage 
more  exquisitely  inflated. 

We  trust  we  have  made  sufficiently  apparent  the  necessity 
of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  classical  tongues,  considered 
merely  as  languages,  and  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  prepar- 
atory to  a  more  intellectual  progress  afterwards.  We  are  pre- 
pared now  to  go  farther,  and  to  maintain  that  the  merit  and 
peculiar  character  of  their  literature,  entitle  them,  in  the  eyes 
of  philosophy,  to  all  the  attention  they  receive  at  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Subjected  to  the  rules  of  criticism,  that  liter- 
ature cannot  be  denied  to  contain  the  model  of  most  that  is 
graceful  and  true  in  modem  letters.  Tried  by  a  severity  of 
taste,  and  an  accuracy  of  ear,  which  no  recent  nation  has  at- 
tempted to  parallel,  its  poetrj^  breathes  of  the  very  essence  of 
harmony  and  strength,  conveying  sentiments  at  once  elegant 
and  just,  in  forcible  and  appropriate  numbers.  Its  terse  and 
dignified  prose,  characterized  by  that  best  definition  of  a  good 
style,  "proper  words  in  proper  places,"  to  rival  which,  modern 
historians  and  critics  have  thought  it  their  highest  praise, 
speaks  to  the  intellect  seriously,  earnestly,  and  effectively,  like 
venerable  age  enforcing  the  maxims  of  wisdom.  But  aside 
from  mere  style,  most  of  the  compositions  of  the  ancients, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  must  be  included  in  that  cate- 
gory so  graphically  characterized  in  Professor  Sedgwick's 
Discourse,  as  the  productions  of  men  who  seem 
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" Invested,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  with  a  heavenly  mantle,  and 

to  speak  with  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Those  that  have  appeared  after 
them  are  but  attendants  in  their  train — seem  born  only  to  revolve  about 
them,  warmed  by  their  heat,  and  shining  by  their  reflected  gloiy. 
Their  works  derive  not  their  strength  from  momentary  passions  or 
local  associations,  but  speak  to  feelings  common  to  mankind,  and  reach 
the  innennost  movements  of  the  soul ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  have  an 
immortal  spirit,  which  cames  them  safe  through  the  wreck  of  empires 
and  the  changes  of  opinion. 

"Works  like  these  are  formed  by  no  rule,  but  become  a  model  and 
a  rule  to  other  men.  Few,  however,  among  us,  are  pennitted  to  show 
this  high  excellence.  Ordinary  minds  must  be  content  to  learn  by 
rule;  and  every  good  system  of  teaching  must  have  reference  to  the 
many  and  not  to  the  few.  But  surely  it  is  our  glorious  privilege  to 
follow  the  track  of  those  who  have  adorned  the  history  of  mankind — 
to  feel  as  they  have  felt — to  think  as  they  have  thought — and  to  draw 
from  the  living  fountain  of  their  genius.  Wonderful  and  mysterious 
is  the  intellectual  communion  we  hold  with  them !  Visions  of  imagina- 
tion, startmg  from  their  souls,  as  if  struck  out  by  creative  power,  are 
tumed  into  words,  and  fixed  in  the  glowing  forms  of  language:  and, 
after  a  time,  the  outward  signs  of  thought  pass  before  our  sense,  and 
by  a  law  of  our  being  not  under  our  control,  kindle  within  us  the  very 
fire  which  (it  may  be  thousands  of  years  ag'o)  warmed  the  bosom  of 
the  orator  or  the  poet — so  that  once  again,  for  a  moment,  he  seems,  in 
word  and  feeling,  to  have  a  living  presence  within  ourselves."  pp.  34, 
35. 

We  earnestly  entreat  the  student  of  classical  literature  to 
remember,  that  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  his  task  was,  or 
should  have  been  accomplished,  when  he  left  the  school-room ; 
that  it  is  not  to  be  the  business  of  his  youth  merely  to  adjust 
the  trammels  of  prosody,  to  measure  iambics,  or  to  manufac- 
ture trochees.  That  the  purpose  of  his  advanced  pursuit  is 
not,  in  the  phrase  of  Rollin,  to  "crucify  the  intellect  with 
themes,"  balancing  the  harmony,  and  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  words,  whose  signification  and  force  frequently  depend 
upon  a  pronunciation,  of  which  the  modems  have  lost  the 
very  shadow.     That  it  is  not,  in  the  language  of  a  greater* 

*  Milton :  Tractate  of  Education. 
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than  Rollin,  *'to  learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construc- 
tion," to  load  the  memory  with  barren  sounds,  and  to  bear 
about  a  fardel  of  disjointed  scraps,  the  offal  of  an  index.  He 
has  a  nobler  vocation,  for  in  the  ancients  he  is  to  read  tlie  his- 
tory of  man,  his  passions,  his  aims,  his  end,  in  their  primeval 
language.  He  is  to  study  the  future  in  the  past.  To  learn 
those  eternal  laws,  by  which  our  nature,  in  its  goodlier  as  well 
as  baser  characteristics,  is  identified.  To  feel  the  value  and 
honour  of  our  being,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  antiquity.  To  enter  upon  a  pursuit  by  which  he  may  trace 
up  all  the  uninspired  ethics  of  the  modern  world  to  their  early 
sources,  and  uncover  the  old  fountains  of  the  fertilizing  Nile. 
To  find  whence  the  tongue  we  speak  derived  its  polish  and 
cadence,  whence  its  force  and  energy.  To  seize  the  clue  which 
makes  the  civilized  earth  as  a  single  nation,  assimilating  its 
dissonant  languages,  and  from  the  jargon  of  a  thousand  dia- 
lects, reproducing  almost  in  elemental  beauty, 

"The  Phenix  daughters  of  the  vanquisht  old." 

Nor  is  this  all — he  may  gather  from  the  same  source,  other 
and  not  less  important  matters.  He  may  follow  the  progress 
of  the  social  system,  from  the  patriarchal  union  of  priest  and 
king,  through  the  multiplied  phases  of  government,  up  to  the 
perfection  of  a  polished  democracy,  thence  down  the  circle, 
till  despotism  severed  the  cord,  and  society  returned  to  its 
elements.  He  may  learn  the  right  use  of  the  arts  in  their 
humanizing  and  enlightening  influences,  and  the  true  end  of 
philosophy,  in  inciting  to  worthy  actions.  And  finallj'',  he 
may  well  and  worthily  appreciate  the  great  truth,  that  as  with 
individuals  so  with  nations,  there  is  no  true  greatness,  and 
no  enduring  name,  without  a  union  of  knowledge  with  virtue. 
And  do  we  stand  upon  such  vantage-ground  over  the  whole 
earth,  that  we  can  forego  this  panoply,  and  extinguish  the 
light  by  which  all  other  nations  have  walked  ?  It  is  the  very 
prescription  of  an  acute  philosopher  to  make  a  despotism. 
' '  Destroy  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors, ' '  says  Hobbes, 
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"if  you  aim  at  absolute  dominion,  because  if  those  are  read, 
principles  of  liberty,  and  just  sentiments  of  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  mankind,  must  be  imbibed."  Slaves  only  are  al- 
ways  and  necessarily  ignorant.  The  Turk,  on  the  very  site 
of  Byzantium,  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  Europe  who  preserves 
no  records  of  the  Roman  name.  They  widely  and  vehemently 
err,  who  suppose  that  they  can  safely  omit  a  constant  recur- 
rence to  original  principles,  or  allow  the  sanctions  and  evi- 
dence of  their  truth  to  perish  from  the  national  remembrance. 
One  step  in  silence  over  a  prostrate  right,  is  a  stride  towards 
the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Rather  than  suffer  it,  we  would  read 
the  history  of  the  ancient  commonwealths  from  the  steeple- 
tops,  and  gather  disciples  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  to 
teach  them,  at  the  general  cost,  the  lessons  and  the  warnings  of 
antiquity. 

The  influence  of  any  system  of  education  may  be  fairly 
tested  by  the  productions  of  the  intellect  of  the  nation  which 
adopts  it.  We  mean  the  average  production,  for  by  that  we 
must  judge  of  the  standard  of  attainment.  Great  minds  are 
self-educated.  The  state  of  public  taste  too  furnishes  a  means 
of  measuring  the  advancement  of  literature,  for  they  uni- 
formly march  in  company.  In  the  United  States,  instruction, 
accurate,  elegant  instruction,  although,  as  we  believe,  much 
above  Mr.  Grimke's  standard,  is  far  below  Mr.  Gardiner's, 
and  we  feel  ready  to  join  the  latter  gentleman  in  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  following  passage. 

"I  complain; — I  complain,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  I  fear, 
the  spirit  of  our  government,  and,  I  am  sure,  the  present  habits  and 
impulses  of  society  among  us,  notArithstanding  the  fine  things  which 
have  been  said  of  it  (partly  by  ourselves),  are  adverse  to  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  the  more  delicate  and  finer  species  of  literature.  I 
complain  especially,  that  classical  literature  is  little  cultivated:  less 
cultivated  than  it  was ;  not  absolutely,  perhaps,  but  compared  with  the 
advancement  of  other  things ; — it  is  not  loved,  it  is  not  followed,  as  it 
used  to  be; — nay,  I  fear  that  at  this  moment  it  is  barely  in  repute 
among  us.     I  complain  that  education  is  not  what  it  should  be  in  this 
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respect,  even  here  in  the  midst  of  the  flourishing  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land (in  general  our  just  boast),  and  in  this  enlightened  age,  which  so 
vaunteth  itself  beyond  its  predecessors.  And  I  charge  you  who  have 
any  lingering  love  of  classical  literature,  all  who  regard  the  great 
common  cause  of  letters,  all  who  have  at  heart  the  real  welfare  and 
substantial  reputation  of  our  country,  I  charge  you  all,  as  you  love 
that  country  and  her  institutions,  and  those  children  whom  you  hope 
shall  inherit  them,  that  you  look  carefully  and  candidly  at  the  actual 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  literary  affairs.  Grave  questions  are 
involved.     Let  them  be  well  weighed."  p.  3. 

Let  us  examine  for  an  instant,  the  condition  of  our  litera- 
ture, in  reference  to  this  depressed  state  of  liberal  education. 
And  first,  our  newspapers  are  not  all  they  should  be,  consid- 
ered as  the  sources  whence  a  large  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple derive  their  most  important  political  knowledge.  We 
speak  not  now  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their  conductors. 
They  are  like  other  men,  not  more  corrupt,  perhaps  not  more 
servile,  and  though  occasionally  one  of  them  may  seem  to  apos- 
trophize power  in  the  language  of  Caesar's  parasite; 

"Dum  voce  tuae  potuere  juvari 


Caesar,  ait,  partes,  quamvis  nolente  Senatu 
Trasimus  imperiura  tunc,  cum  mihi  Rostra  tenere 
Jus  erat,  et  dubios  in  ie  transferre  Quirites," — 

yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  press  can  exhibit  many  noble  in- 
stances of  fearless  disregard  of  interest,  and  magnanimous  de- 
votion to  the  true  welfare  of  the  nation. 

But  it  is  in  a  literary,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view,  that  the  conductors  of  newspapers  should  re- 
member the  dignity  of  their  vocation.  They  are,  each  in  his 
sphere,  teachers  of  important  matters,  not  mere  vehicles  by 
which  events  are  communicated  to  their  readers.  Wholly  un- 
shackled and  untaxed,  their  influence  reaches  the  remotest 
confines  of  our  population,  and  fastens  itself  upon  the  na- 
tional mind  with  a  tenacity  not  to  be  shaken  off.  It  affects, 
and  sometimes  almost  creates  the  public  taste — at  all  events  it 
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does  much  to  direct  it.  In  this  view,  the  standard  of  the  news- 
paper press  is  not  sufficiently  high,  and  its  tendencies,  though 
on  the  whole  beneficial,  might  be  made  more  propitious  to  the 
advancement  of  the  country,  not  only  in  important  knowledge, 
but  in  generous,  elevated  and  philanthropic  sentiment,  and  use- 
ful pursuit.  Although  some  of  its  members  are  accomplished 
men,  there  is  a  want  of  power,  of  matured  and  cultivated 
ability,  in  the  profession,  (may  we  not  say  it  of  other  branches 
of  pursuit,  to  the  successful  exercise  of  which  great  mental 
discipline  is  a  pre-requisite  ? )  which  leaves  it  lower  in  the 
scale  of  occupation  than  it  ought  to  be.  Our  newspapers,  for 
the  most  part,  cannot  be  advantageously  compared  with  those 
of  France  or  England.  Their  tone  is  lower,  and  the  circle  of 
their  speculations  more  contracted.  We  know  that  editors 
are  worse  paid  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession.  We 
are  aware  of  the  debasing  tendencies  of  a  protracted  political 
contest,  and  that  in  the  fury  of  the  encounter,  men  stop  not  to 
choose  their  weapons.  But  even  a  poisoned  shaft  may  be 
polished.  Truth  always  gains  by  an  alliance  with  decency, 
and  even  falsehood  loses  some  of  its  ignominy  when  disguised 
in  the  garb  of  honesty.  It  is  the  part  of  liberal  learning  to 
soften  the  rancour  of  the  passions,  as  much  as  it  is  its  province 
to  enlarge  the  faculties  and  elevate  the  moral  sense.  ''Emol- 
lit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. "  A  correct  taste,  and  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  for  the  most  part,  accompany  and  sus- 
tain each  other.  In  the  opinion  of  Hume,  they  are  never  met 
w^ith  but  in  combination.  To  the  political  press  we  still  look 
with  hope  (for  we  are  yet  young  as  a  nation,)  for  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  our  extended  country — but  it  is  to  the 
press  under  the  influence  of  enlarged  views,  a  purified  taste, 
and  that  generous  education  which  humanizes  while  it  en- 
lightens, and  which,  seconding  the  influence  of  free  institu- 
tions, shall  produce  among  the  people  a  greater  aptitude  for 
political  instruction,  a  higher  standard  of  thought,  and  a 
broader  basis  of  morals. 

The  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  United  States,  is  much 
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in  want  of  a  similar  infusion  of  sound  and  invigorating  learn- 
ing. The  national  mind  is  active  and  inquiring,  and  ex- 
hibits, from  time  to  time,  products  honourable  to  itself  and 
advantageous  to  the  country.  In  all  that  relates  especially  to 
ourselves,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  deficiency  of  ac- 
curate and  philosophical  investigation.  Our  early  records, 
our  history,  natural  productions,  statistics,  and  even  our  phi- 
lology, have  been  laboriously  illustrated.  The  sciences  of  law 
and  medicine  do  not  lack  able  and  acute  professors  and  au- 
thors. I\Iany  excellent  productions  issue  weekly  from  the 
press,  in  the  shape  of  addresses,  political  and  literary.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  these  works  are  very  inadequately 
sustained  by  public  patronage.  The  national  taste  has  not 
reached  their  level.  Publishers  only  venture  upon  the  more 
extended  of  them  with  the  aid  of  a  subscription-list,  or  the 
patronage  of  the  national  or  a  state  legislature.  The  real 
authorship  of  the  country,  accordingly,  makes  but  a  faint  and 
limited  impression  upon  it.  But  we  have  in  its  place  a  flood 
of  words  in  all  manner  of  ephemeral  combinations.  The  mass 
of  readers  live  upon  the  froth  of  literature — verses,  letters, 
sketches,  the  ''farrago  libelli,"  the  very  stuffing  of  the  maga- 
zines. From  such  sources,  the  people  can  acquire  little  real 
information,  while  they  incur  the  dangers  of  false  taste  and 
crude  speculation,  and  a  craving  for  the  frivolous  and  exag- 
gerated, incompatible  with  habits  of  sober  and  solid  thought. 
On  the  broad  basis  of  English  letters,  we  should  be  am- 
bitious to  build  something  harmonious  and  graceful,  not  a 
house  of  cards  on  a  foundation  of  adamant.  Or  if  we  must 
look  between  the  covers  of  a  magazine  or  an  annual,  for  the 
profitable  evidence  of  American  intellect,  let  them  display,  if 
possible,  some  mental  discipline,  some  reference  to  human  im- 
provement, some  tokens  of  liberal  and  laborious  study.  As  it 
is,  how  few  think  it  necessary  to  learn,  to  observe,  to  reflect, 
to  pass  through  the  stages  of  knowledge,  before,  as  if  already 
at  the  goal,  they  commence  the  instruction  of  others!  They 
seem  to  forget  that  to  teach  successfully,  even  through  the 
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medium  of  a  penny  tract,  something  must  first  be  acquired, 
and  that  he  best  imparts  to  others  whose  own  stores  are  most 
copious  and  diversified. 

IMayhap  we  may  be  told,  as  we  have  been  told  before,  that 
under  the  equality  of  our  working  country,  where  every  citi- 
zen contributes  his  portion  to  the  national  industry,  we  have 
reserved  no  place  for  elegant  literature,  and  that  the  practical 
lessons  of  the  ancient  authors,  so  far  as  they  are  material,  may 
be  read  in  our  mother  tongue.  Upon  the  topic  of  translations 
we  shall  say  a  word  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  admitting  that 
the  attainment  of  the  dead  languages  were  merely  an  accom- 
plishment— the  most  ornamental  and  desirable  surely  on  earth 
— and  that  it  could  not  contribute  in  any  manner  near  or  re- 
mote to  the  sum  of  national  wealth,  is  the  sum  of  national 
happiness  to  go  for  naught?  Is  the  mind  of  a  mighty  de- 
mocracy to  be  so  poorly  nurtured  and  so  meanly  lodged? — 
tasked  at  home  with  menial  duties,  and  familiar  with  none 
but  household  associations  ?  Has  it  no  part  to  act  with  grace 
and  dignity  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations,  no  self-respect 
to  enforce  by  a  consciousness  of  equality?  The  spirit  of  lib- 
erty rejects  no  sources  of  light.  It  is  her  boast  that  she  as- 
pires at  all  moral  perfections,  and  neglects  no  means  to  attain 
them.  It  is  her  vital  principle  that  she  imposes  no  curb  nor 
shackle  upon  the  human  powers.  What  free  state  has  ever 
discouraged  the  study  of  elegant  literature?  Sparta  was  a 
republic  when  Lycurgus  gathered  the  fragments  of  Homer 
from  the  comers  of  Ionia,  and  summoned  Thales  from  Crete 
to  soften  the  rudeness  of  Lacedemonian  manners.  Athens 
was  a  republic  when  Plato  sought  the  elements  of  his  refined 
philosophy  in  the  records  and  tradition  of  Thebes  and  Egypt. 
Rome  was  a  republic  when  Scipio  and  the  assembled  senate 
rescued  Carneades  and  his  learned  colleagues — those  "attic 
babblers,"  as  ignorance  had  termed  them — from  Cato's  mo- 
tion of  banishment,  and  not  the  less  a  republic  w^hen  in  his 
hoary  age,  that  same  Cato,  outliving  his  prejudices,  himself 
acquired  the  language  he  before  disdained  to  hear.     Florence 
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was  a  republic  when  Cosmo  de '  Medici  sheltered  and  honoured 
the  fugitive  philosophers  of  the  lower  empire,  and  garnered 
in  the  bosom  of  his  native  city  most  that  the  world  then  knew 
of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  the  great  in  letters.  And  America 
was  a  republic  yet  stretching  her  infant  limbs,  and  struggling 
with  her  early  wants,  when,  if  small  things  may  follow  great, 
the  apostle  of  modern  democracy  deemed  it,  as  it  was,  the 
glory  of  his  life  to  establish  a  seat  of  learning  in  his  paternal 
state,  where  the  foundations  of  liberal  knowledge  should,  as 
he  fondly  hoped,  be  laid  and  assured  to  future  generations, 
broad,  deep,  secure,  and  eternal. 

The  acquisition  of  ancient  learning  is  an  accomplishment, 
but  it  is  one,  the  importance  of  which  no  common  objector, 
though  mounted  on  his  hobby  of  utility,  can  trample  down  or 
conceal.  It  is  an  accomplishment  that  strengthens  as  well  as 
adorns.  Putting  theory  aside,  look  at  England,  and  the  high 
tone  of  her  national  mind,  for  centuries  past.  Education 
there  is  built  upon  and  supported  by  classical  learning  ' '  from 
turret  to  foundation  stone ' ' — from  the  elegant  private  studies 
of  a  cultivated  nobility  and  gentrj^,  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
fifth  form  at  Eton.  A  German  writer  of  no  mean  note,  con- 
firmed his  opinions  of  the  importance  of  these  studies,  from 
a  similar  consideration.  ''We  ought  to  judge  in  matters  of 
education,"  says  Lichtenberg,  ''rather  from  experience  than 
from  mere  reasoning.  We  should  inquire  what  nation  has 
produced  the  most  active  and  the  greatest  men;  not  indeed 
the  greatest  number  of  compilers  and  of  book  makers,  but  of 
the  most  intrepid,  the  most  acute,  accomplished,  and  magnani- 
mous characters?  This  is  very  probably  the  English  na- 
tion."*    Should  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  there  are  other 

*  "Ten  of  the  fifteen  judges  now  on  the  bench  in  Westminster  Hall, 
are  high  wranglers  and  prizemen  from  the  two  Universities — nearly  one- 
half  of  the  most  eminent  practising  lawyers  in  England,  gave  a  similar 
promise  of  their  fame.  The  primate  of  all  England,  and  the  four  first 
in  consequence  of  the  bishops,  all  obtained  high  academical  reputation. 
The  two  chancellors  of  England  preceding  the  present,  and  the  present 
chief  justice,  and  his  two  predecessors,  were  equally  distinguislied,  while 
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causes  operating  upon  the  English  character,  such  as  the 
state  of  society,  frame  of  government,  and  national  and  indi- 
vidual wealth,  we  are  ready  to  grant  the  positions;  but  be- 
fore we  admit  that  it  weakens  our  argument,  we  must  pray 
the  objector  to  canvass  philosophically  the  operation  of  litera- 
ture, society,  and  government,  upon  each  other,  and  see  for 
himself  whether  the  influence  of  the  first  be  not  at  least  co- 
equal and  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  other  two.  We  have 
in  a  former  page  endeavoured  to  present  some  of  the  many 
considerations  which  the  state  of  our  own  country  furnishes 
in  connexion  with  this  topic,  but  to  do  it  justice  would  require 
a  volume.  The  state  of  societ}^  before  and  after  the  revival 
of  letters  and  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  affords  an 
illustration  to  which  it  is  sufficient  at  present  merely  to  allude. 
Should  we  be  referred  to  the  greatest  name  in  English  liter- 
ature as  a  refutation  of  our  theorj^  while  we  bow  implicitly 
to  the  supremacy  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  we  notwithstand- 
ing take  issue  upon  the  fact  of  his  ignorance  of  the  learned 
tongues,  at  least  of  the  Latin,  and  say  with  Schlegel,  that 
he  was  a  scholar.  He  rose  infinitelj^  above  the  pedantry  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  there  is  internal  evidence  which  every 
reader  of  the  classics  can  appreciate,  that  the  associate  of  Jon- 
son,  in  that  learned  age,  was  liberally  imbued  with  polite  learn- 
ing. He  was  sufficiently  a  prodigy,  without  insisting  that  he 
shall  be  held  an  ignorant  one. 

Mr.  Grimke  has  offered  several  passages  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  to  illustrate,  to  use  his  own  metaphor,  "how  much  in- 
jury a  modern  poet  deriv's  from  the  attempt  to  ornament  the 
garden  of  modern  poetry,  with  the  shrubbery,  flowers,  and 
vines  of  classic  literature. ' '  He  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 
Milton's  subject  eminently  needed  some  familiar  illustration 
and  imagery,  to  render  it  at  all  tangible  by  human  apprehen- 

the  two  front  rows  of  the  old  House  of  Commons  were  crowded  with  the 
first-class  men  of  the  two  Universities.  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet,  which 
pacified  Europe  and  subdued  Napoleon  (by  way  of  fame  and  distinction,) 
was  nick-named  the  Christ-Churcli  Club." — Lond.  Quar.  Rev.  for  Aug. 
1834. 
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sion,  and  yet  was  not  susceptible  of  any  by  which  it  must  not 
appear  degraded.  The  unknown  can  only  be  rendered  ap- 
preciable by  the  known,  and  of  the  known,  that  is  best  adapted 
to  an  elevated  theme,  which  is  itself  half  hid  in  the  ideal,  and 
which,  though  familiar,  has  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and 
mystic  origin,  and  of  poetical  association.  IMilton  knew  this 
perfectly,  when  he  adopted  the  Acheron  and  Lethe  of  the 
Pagan  mythology,  and  borrowed  from  the  Iliad,  to  weigh  the 
fortunes  of  the  contending  angels,  the  scales  of  Jupiter.  The 
reader  of  Dante,  the  only  poet  whose  subject  approaches  that 
of  Milton  in  majesty  and  solemnity,  will  occasionally  perceive, 
that  the  allusions  of  the  latter  can  but  ill  be  supplied  by  the 
expedients  of  a  vulgar  superstition.  Dante's  judge,  instead 
of  a  balance  or  an  urn,  is  equipped  with  a  long  tail,  by  means 
of  which  he  assigns  to  the  soul  of  each  culprit,  its  place  in  the 
infernal  domain: 

"Cignesi  con  la  coda  tante  volte, 
Quantunque  gradi  vuol  che  giu  sia  messa."  * 

In  elegance,  vraisemhlance,  and  every  species  of  poetic  pro- 
priety, how  much  superior  is  the  metaphor  of  Dante's  great 
teacher ; 

"Nee  vero  hae  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  juidce  sedes : 
Quaesitor  Minos  urnam  movet;  ille  silentum, 
Conciliumque  vocat,  vitasque  et  crimina  discit."  f 

Epic  machinery  is  not  so  readily  manufactured  as  some  writers 
would  seem  to  imagine.  Spenser,  with  a  subject  which  opened 
to  him  the  whole  field  of  romance,  and  which  an  Italian  poet 
would  have  immortalized,  has  fewer  English  readers  than 
Milton.  He  would  actually  have  come  nearer  the  heart,  even 
of  our  own  time,  had  he  adopted  the  Grecian  mythology,  than 
he  has  with  his  cumbrous  allegorical  personifications.  So  with 
Voltaire.     The  truth  is,  the  theory  of  the  epic  has,  since  the 

*  Inferno,  Canto  5. 
t  ^neid,  vi.  431. 
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time  of  Milton,  undergone  a  revolution,  or  rather  epic  poetry 
has  become  essentially  dramatic.  That  poet,  it  is  true,  had 
no  need  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  ancients,  but  he  deemed 
it  legitimate  to  consider  their  belief,  and  the  personifications 
of  their  faith,  in  the  light  of  realities,  so  far  as  description 
and  allusion  were  concerned — as  to  machinery,  properly  so 
called,  he  needed  none,  since  his  actors  and  events  were  all 
essentially  supernatural.  The  Hindu  or  Scandinavian  my- 
thologies, which  Mr.  Grimke  recommends,  are  equally  foreign 
to  probability  with  the  classic,  and  lack,  besides,  its  ideality, 
and  the  familiarity  of  its  associations.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  gained  by  the  substitution.  The  age  of  steamboats,  we 
fear,  must  give  up  the  epic — happy,  in  fact,  if  it  can  retain 
any  evidence  of  the  poetic  temperament.  Aside  from  the  lim- 
ited diffusion  of  truth,  and  connected  with  it,  the  reason  why 
heroic  poetry  succeeded  among  the  ancients,  was  the  credence 
given  by  the  mass  of  readers  or  hearers,  to  the  preternatural 
intervention  of  divine  personages.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Iliad,  which  was  received  in  a  rude  stage  of  society, 
where  the  imagination  was  more  developed  than  the  judgment, 
upon  wery  different  grounds  from  those  on  which  it  is  now  ap- 
plauded. Nor  was  the  representation  of  a  personal  interpo- 
sition, by  Mars  or  Neptune,  in  the  wars  of  Troy,  more  to  be 
doubted,  by  an  ancient  Greek,  than  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
superintending  Providence  by  a  modern  Christian.  Those 
productions  of  recent  times,  therefore,  which,  in  their  effect, 
have  most  resembled  the  earliest  epic,  are  the  metrical  ro- 
mances of  chivalry.  Like  the  Homeric  poems,  they  were  re- 
cited in  a  warlike  and  uncultivated  age ;  like  them,  they  were, 
even  in  their  most  extravagant  incidents,  received  with  un- 
doubting  faith  by  all  save  the  religious  order  and  the  very 
small  number  of  educated  laymen;  and  like  them,  they  re- 
counted heroic  exploits  and  perilous  adventures,  effected  fre- 
quently by  the  aid  of  a  superior  order  of  beings.  The  Italian 
poets  early  saw  that  here  was  the  germ  of  the  modem  epic,  and 
exquisitely  did  they  turn  their  sagacity  to  account.     But  the 
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fairy-faith  had  vanished  from  the  Italian  republics,  if  indeed 
it  had  ever  obtained  there,  with  the  introduction  of  ancient 
learning.  Still  it  haunted  the  hearts,  if  not  the  minds  of 
men,  and  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  remoter  and  more  sylvan 
districts  of  England, 'it  may  still  be  traced,  in  some  lingering 
legend  or  old  superstition.  It  would  furnish,  perhaps,  the 
best  machinery  (though  the  experiment  would  be  a  bold  one) 
of  which  the  epic  is  now  susceptible — that  is,  it  would  touch 
and  interest  more  that  great  class  of  readers  who  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  listeners  of  the  age  of  Homer  and  the  Trou- 
veres.  Pope's  Rosicrucian  agents,  (though  his  poem  is  only 
mock-heroic),  are  of  the  same  lineage ;  and  Wieland's  exquisite 
and  successful  version  of  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  so  advan- 
tageously known  to  us  through  Mr.  Sotheby's  translation, 
shows  how  readily  the  public  mind  has,  within  a  few  years, 
yielded  to  those  old  and  familiar  influences,  thitherto  kept 
alive,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader  of  Eng- 
lish, by  Shakspeare,  and  by  Milton  himself,  though  less  pop- 
ularly, in  Comus. 

We  say  again,  in  reference  to  the  classical  allusions  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  that  we  yield  no  tittle  of  them.  The  poem 
abounds  with  them,  it  is  true,  and  so  it  abounds  with  learned 
reference  to  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  then  open  to  the 
scholar — to  the  traditions  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  greatness, 
the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  the  unhallowed  idolatry  of  the  Ca- 
nanites  (a  less  elegant  mythology  certainly  than  that  of 
Greece),  the  sunny  fables  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  the  orgies 
of  northern  superstition.  They  are  the  points  where  the  cul- 
tivated reader  rests,  after  the  fatigue  and  tension  of  the 
mind,  as  upon  something  earthly,  after  his  flight  upward 
through  unfamiliar  regions;  as  one  who  has  struggled  with 
wild  or  fearful  dreams,  welcomes,  on  awakening,  some  object 
or  reflection,  which  brings  his  household  recollections  back 
again.  It  is  by  looking  through  the  ej^es  of  the  heart  that  the 
intellect  best  familiarizes  itself  with  the  distant  and  obscure 
in  literature,  by  connecting  the  subject  with  old  associations, 
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and  linking  it  to  those  immortal  creations  of  the  mind,  which 
have  survived  through  so  many  ages,  and  which  no  age  will 
''willingly  let  die."  Our  remarks  on  this  point  have  been 
confined  to  Milton,  as  the  extreme  instance,  and  because  he 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Grimke,  but  they  are  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  other  poets,  though  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
extend  them  to  modem  pastorals  with  classic  decorations — a 
fair  object  of  satire,  we  had  almost  said  of  utter  detestation. 
Learning  cannot  operate  in  favour  of  the  few,  without  re- 
dounding to  the  benefit  of  the  many.  All  the  arts  of  peace  im- 
prove beneath  its  influence.  Industry  revives  and  flourishes 
as  it  leads  the  way  to  new  wants.  The  general  mind  advances, 
as  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  thus  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  convenient  succeeds  the  rude,  and  men  begin  to 
look  beyond  mere  usefulness  for  the  beautiful.  The  material 
creation  in  all  its  natural  and  artificial  forms,  is  pervaded 
with  a  portion  of  that  spirit,  which  clothes  the  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity with  magic,  even  in  their  sad  and  mournful  decay. 
The  principles  of  taste  are  invoked  to  adorn  and  refine  the 
architecture  and  amusements  of  the  nation.  The  theatre 
takes  the  place  of  the  resorts  of  dissolute  riot,  and  gradually 
becomes  a  school  where  the  people  may  be  instructed  through 
the  ear,  in  the  harmony  and  force  of  their  language,  and 
familiarized  through  the  eye  with  the  picturesque  and  grace- 
ful in  costume,  and  the  appropriate  in  decoration.  The  pub- 
lic mind  is  occasionally  withdrawn  from  that  which  in  a  free 
government  must  greatly  engross  it,  the  exacerbating  collisions 
of  politics,  and  the  angles  of  the  national  character  are 
rounded,  not  by  the  corroding  file  of  a  rival  or  an  enemy,  but 
by  the  generous  appliances  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  polite  arts.  A  love  of  those  arts,  and  of  the  learning 
which  produced  and  fosters  them  succeeds,  as  connected  with 
national  grandeur  and  individual  happiness,  and  their  pro- 
fessors and  disciples  are  recognised  and  honoured  as  public 
benefactors,  even  in  the  tumult  of  civil  war  or  foreign  in- 
vasion. 
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"The  gTeat  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  aid  tower 
Went  to  the  ground;  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Eleetra's  poet,  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 

And  finally,  the  great  moral  truth  to  which  all  modem  legis- 
lation tends,  is  impressed  u^jon  mankind,  that  with  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  is  identified  their  future  security  against 
the  efforts  of  low  art  or  desolating  power.  This  may  be 
called  a  dream — if  it  is  hut  a  dream,  we  hold  our  national 
existence  by  a  frail  and  feeble  tenure. 

The  acquisition  of  ancient  learning  is  an  accomplishment, 
but  not  an  accomplishment  merely.  The  secular  records  of 
the  old  universe  are  wrapped  up  in  the  moods  and  tenses  of 
those  teeming  volumes.  Not  a  word,  not  a  letter  but  is  profit- 
able for  instruction — not  a  line  but  may  mark  an  event.  The 
restoration  of  a  crooked  character  *  almost  fixed  the  birth- 
place of  Homer — the  Greek  Oljonpiads  saved  the  chronology 
of  the  world.  To  five  verses  of  a  Roman  tragedian  t  we  may 
be  indebted  for  the  hemisphere  we  inhabit — to  as  many  lines 
of  a  Roman  historian,  j^  we  must  look  for  the  first  notice  of  the 

*  The  ^olic  Digamma, 

f "venient  annis 

Secula  seris,  quibus  Oceanus 

Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 

Pateat  tellus,  Tiphysque  novos 

Detegat  orbes:   nee  ait  terris  ultima  Thule." 

Senec.  in  Medea,  Act  I,  Vers.  374. 
t  "Ex  his  omnibua,"  ( says  Caesar,  having  mentioned  the  geograpliieal 
situation  of  the  island,  and  the  divisions  of  its  inhabitants,)  "longe 
sunt  humanissimi  qui  Cantium  incolimt:  quae  regio  est  maritima  omnis; 
neque  multum  a  Gallica  differvmt  consuetudine.  Interiores  plerique 
f rumenta  non  serunt,  sed  lacte  et  carne  vivunt ;  pellibusque  sunt  vestiti : 
Omnes  vero  se  Britanni  vitro  inficiunt,  quod  caeruleum  efficit  colorem. 
Atque  hoc  horridiore  sunt  in  pugna  adspectu:  Capilloque  sunt  pro- 
misso;  atque  omni  parte  corporis  rasa  praeter  caput,  et  labrum  superius. 
Uxores  habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres 
cum  fratribus   parentesque   cum   liberis:    sed,   si   qui   sunt  ex  his   nati. 
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existence  of  our  ancestors.  Thither  or  to  kindred  sources 
must  be  traced  all  the  early  annals  of  those  countries,  which 
now  fill  the  world  with  their  names — Germany,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  the  nations  of  the  east,  once  the  barbarous  provinces  of 
that  mighty  people  whose  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  whole 
earth,  as  their  language  has  intermingled  its  syllables  of  con- 
quest with  the  vocabularies  of  the  globe. 

We  do  not  apprehend  for  America  what  has  been,  perhaps 
with  some  justice,  a  subject  of  complaint  in  England,  any 
evil  from  overstrained  attention  to  the  mere  mechanical  por- 
tions of  a  classical  education.  The  mischief  with  us  is  of  a 
contrary  character.  School-boys  have  not  enough  to  do  with 
rudiments  to  facilitate  their  subsequent  progress.  They  are 
expected  to  feel  before  they  are  taught  to  understand.  They 
are  forced  round  the  circle  of  liberal  study  within  too  short 
a  period,  and  during  too  tender  an  age.  What  should  be  a 
taste  is  a  mere  task.  They  thumb  the  ^neid  into  dog's-ears, 
when  they  should  be  scratching  their  Priscian,  and  their 
reminiscences  of  the  most  delicate,  original,  and  philosophical 
of  the  Roman  poets,  lead  them  only  to  the  ' '  Horace  whom  they 
hated  so. ' '  Considering  the  number  of  students  yearly  grad- 
uated by  our  fifty  colleges,  the  instances  of  accurate  and  com- 
Ijrehensive  scholarship,  or  of  learned  study  performed  in 
after  life,  are  surprisingly  few — though  the  surprise  is  much 
qualified  when  we  consider  the  peculiarity  of  our  institutions, 
and  our  defective  system  of  instruction.  Books  enough  are 
read,  if  they  were  properly  read,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
by  boys  at  a  public  seminary\  We  believe  that  there  is  not 
so  much  difference  in  the  quantity  of  matter  gone  over,  be- 
tween the  English  schools  and  our  own,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

A  boy  in  America  is  generally  placed  at  college  at  four- 

eorum  habentur  liberi  quo  primum  virgo  quaeque  deducta  est."  (De 
bell.  Gall.  V.  14.)  A  picture  which,  (disgusting  as  it  is  both  in  its 
moral  and  physical  aspect,)  conveys  no  mean  lesson  to  the  curious 
speculator. 
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teen,  ready,  as  is  presumed,  to  enter  upon  the  reading  of  the 
easier  Latin  and  Greek  authors — Livy  and  Homer,  for  in- 
stance. To  these  he  is  supposed  to  devote  one-third  of  the 
time  appropriated  by  the  college  rules  to  study.  The  remain- 
ing two-thirds  are  occupied,  not  in  kindred  pursuits,*  but  in 
mathematics,  and  some  third  branch,  perhaps  modem  geog- 
raphy. He  has  no  private  tutor  to  direct  his  studies,  but 
forms  one  of  a  class  of  twenty  or  thirty,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  whom  he  has  no  necessary  communication,  except  that 
they  meet  for  recitation  at  a  stated  hour  once  a  day,  in  each 
branch  of  study.  The  tutor  appears,  and  if  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  author  in  hand  be  correct,  ' '  verbum  verbo 
reddens,"  he  opens  not  his  mouth.  He  comes  to  hear,  not  to 
teach,  and  having  dragged  round  the  circle  of  monotonous 
voices  from  A  to  Z,  until  he  himself  becomes  as  insensible  of 
the  beauties  of  his  class-book  as  his  pupils,  he  gives  the  signal, 
and  his  thirty  boys  rush  to  the  light  of  day,  wise  in  the  words 
of  Homer  or  Sallust,  but  quite  ignorant  of  their  spirit  and 
characteristics. t  We  appeal  to  those  whose  experience  can 
prompt  them,  if  this  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  routine 
of  college  recitations  in  the  classics.  Enough  is  seldom  done, 
(whether  the  fault  lie  with  the  tutor  or  the  rules  under  which 
he  acts,  it  matters  little),  to  aid  the  intellectual  or  imaginative 
part  of  the  exercise.  As  it  is  folly,  so  far  as  the  poetry  of  the 
author  is  concerned,  to  set  a  young  school  boy  to  translate 
Virgil,  so  is  it  folly,  having  placed  Horace  in  the  hands  of  a 
collegian,  not  to  teach  him  what  Horace  means.  Each  recita- 
tion should  be  accompanied  with  something  by  way  of  lecture 
to  open  the  beauties  of  the  author — to  explain  points  of  geog- 
raphy, chronology,  and  mythology,!  and  particularly  to  trace 

*  The  study  of  Roman  Antiquities  is  in  some  instances  pursued  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  for  a  very  short  period. 

t  See  Alfieri's  account  of  his  education  in  the  Academy  and  University 
of  Turin,  for  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  instruction.  {Auto- 
biography.)— It  is  at  once  lamentable  and  ridiculous. 

t  We  are  happy  in  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Ludlow  to  this  opinion. — 
Address,  p.  16. 
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the  exquisite  appositeness  of  classic  customs — the  connexion 
of  the  real  with  the  ideal,  which  so  entirely  distinguished  the 
ancient  manners,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  from  those  of  the 
moderns — a  branch  of  learning,  by  the  way,  in  which  all  our 
systems  of  antiquities   are   deficient.     The  pupil  stands  up 
with  his  dry  translation,  variegated  only  by  his  gleanings 
from  the  notes,   (which  themselves  sometimes  want  explana- 
tion), "in  Usum  Delphini. "     Generally  he  is  satisfied  with 
this  skeleton  mode  of  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  his 
I  teachers;  but  if  he  is  a  boy  of  any  fancy,  he  will  sometimes 
warm  up  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  and  feeling  something 
I  of  the  soul  of  his  author,  give  a  free,  spirited,  and  poetic  ver- 
\  sion  of  a  beautiful  passage,  which  is  immediately  and  char- 
I  itably  considered  as  ''cribbed"  from  a  translation,  and  the 
j  offender  marked  accordingly.     We  speak  with  the  experience 
;  gained  from  our  own  Alma  Mater,  not  the  least  distinguished 
1  in  America,  when  we  say  that  few  even  of  the  most  accurate 
\  readers — those  who  bear  off  the  college  honours — get  beyond 
1  the  surface  of  the  classics,  or  seem  at  all  aware  of  the  mighty 
i  ashes  over  which  they  so  recklessly  tread.     Nor  is  it  possible 
;  that  they  should  be ;  for  aside  from  the  heavy  and  torpid  sys- 
'  tem  of  recitation,  upon  which  we  have  already  animadverted, 
their  time  is  so  subdivided  by  a  variety  of  pursuits,  that  they 
can  but  touch  upon  any  thing.     How  is  it  possible  for  a  boy 
properly  to  investigate  a  long  exercise  in  a  difficult  classic, 
Vviien  his  attention  has  been  wearied  by  an  abstruse  demon- 
stration, or  dazzled  by  a  brilliant  experiment,  and  that  too  at 
a  period  of  life  when  the  faculties  are  immature,  and  the  con- 
stitution   unformed.     Out    of    a    professor's    chair   there    is 
scarcel}*'  a  scholar,  properly  so  called,  in  America;  and  we 
veiy  much  question,  if  in  that  elevated  situation  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  so  cultivated  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  they  could,  on  any  emergency,  furnish 
a  copy  of  Latin  verses  equal  to  one  of  the  Oxford  prize  poems, 
or  the  elegant  trifles  of  some  of  the  British  magazines,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  flights  of  Fracastoro  or  Johannes  Secun- 
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dus.  We  know  well  the  demands  of  parents,  and  how  too 
many  of  them  judge  of  education  as  gluttons  do  of  feasts,  not 
by  the  capacity  to  imbibe  and  digest,  but  by  the  number  and 
quantity  of  dishes  to  stimulate  rather  than  satisfy  the  ap- 
petite. It  would  be  vastly  better  for  their  sons,  and  certainly 
less  unjust  towards  their  teachers,  that  they  should  be  taught 
the  elements  of  their  mother  tongue  and  the  arts  of  practical 
life  at  home,  than  thus  to  run  after  the  shadow  of  liberal 
learning.  The  bowls  of  the  muses  (Apuleius  said  it  before 
Pope)  should  be  drained,  or  had  better  not  be  tasted. 

It  may  be  easier  to  suggest  these  evils  than  to  remedy  them, 
but  we  do  anew  submit,  with  all  proper  freedom,  that  boys 
should  be  classified  otherwise  than  chronologically — that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  latent  propensities  and  pe- 
culiar aptitudes,  and  that  when  found  they  should  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  an  appropriate  course  of  instiniction 
and  reading.  It  is  the  experience  of  every  day,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  almost  every  individual,  that  predispositions  and 
disgusts  do  exist,  and  constantly  colour  and  bias  the  pursuits 
of  life.  Without  vouching  Ovid  and  Correggio,  lest  the  ex- 
treme temperament  of  a  poet  and  a  painter  may  be  held  an 
unfair  example,  look  at  Bayle.  The  most  accomplished  critic 
of  his  time  could  never  demonstrate  a  proposition  of  Euclid. 
He  says  it  himself.  Gibbon,  whose  name  is  his  eulogy  as  a 
most  comprehensive  linguist,  absolutely  hated  the  exact 
sciences,  and  gave  them  over  in  despair.  So  did  Fuseli,  a 
man  of  most  original  though  distorted  genius,  and  so  (to 
swell  the  list  no  farther)  did  Horace  Walpole,  of  whose  NugcB 
we  have  recently  had  a  new  relish,  and  who,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  is  the  most  delightful  of  English  letter-writers.* 
What  martyrdom  to  such  minds  to  be  cooped  up  within  a 

*  The  predilection  of  D'Alembert,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  exact 
sciences,  was  so  great,  that  it  overcame  all  the  efforts  of  his  early 
teachers,  and  impelled  him,  even  after  he  commenced  the  study  of  a 
profession,  to  beg  back  one  by  one  the  mathematical  books  which  he  had 
intrusted  to  a  friend,  for  the  very  purpose  of  placing  himself  beyond 
the  temptation  to  use  them. 
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right-angled  triangle  or  an  oblate  spheroid!  Yet  such  has 
been  the  fate,  and  is  at  this  moment  the  fate,  of  many  a  youth, 
whose  heart  is  dried  up  within  him  amidst  pursuits  he  can- 
not appreciate  or  endure.  We  care  not  for  the  source  or 
origin  of  these  tendencies,  Uor  do  we  wish  their  variety  to  be 
reduced  by  thrusting  the  children  of  the  country  into  huge 
public  seminaries  as  soon  as  they  can  speak,  according  to  a 
recent  scheme.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  they  exist,  bene- 
ficially as  we  believe,  whether  derived  from  the  nursery,  the 
village  school,  the  scenery  amidst  which  we  are  bom,  or  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  parental  mind.  It  is  the  part  of 
philosophical  training  to  guide  and  direct;  not  to  chill,  ob- 
struct, or  neglect  them. 

The  feasibility  and  propriety  of  adapting  the  studies  to  the 
individual — of  cutting  the  coat  to  the  person  instead  of  stuffing 
the  person  into  the  coat — being  granted,  we  repeat  our  im- 
pressions, that  each  recitation  in  the  classics  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  semi-lecture,  explanatory,  not  of  the  mere 
anatomy,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  author ;  and  that  works  should 
be  read  in  connexion,  illustrative  of  his  aims  and  systems,  as 
well  as  of  the  localities  of  his  scenes,  and  their  true  chronology. 
Boys  never  will  glean  this  information  from  the  old  scholiast, 
or  ail  the  Scaligers  and  Bentleys  who  have  succeeded  him. 
The  Dacier  Horace,  sneered  at,  as  it  is,  as  the  work  of  a  woman, 
presents  that  author,  particularly  the  portion  at  first  least 
appreciated,  his  Lyrics,  to  the  young  student,  in  new  and 
beautiful  attitudes,  and  excites  an  affection  for  the  poet  com- 
mensurate with  the  pleasure  derived  from  his  perusal.  No  boy 
should  touch  the  Greek  tragedians  without  reading  Schlegel — 
a  writer  now  easily  accessible — who  has  brought  out  with  the 
most  profound  critical  philosophy  the  true  principles  of  their 
art,  and  discriminated  with  surprising  grace  and  power  their 
various  characteristics  and  excellencies.  Mitford,  with  an 
affected  orthography,  and  even  greater  defects  of  a  different 
order,  would  much  enhance  the  interest  and  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  Grecian  orators  and  historians,  entering  as 
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he  does  into  the  politics  of  the  communities  to  which  they  be- 
longed with  the  fervour  of  an  ardent  mind  excited  by  a  lofty 
subject.*  It  would  be  easy  to  follow  this  subject  farther, 
but  we  are  only  suggesting  a  topic,  not  writing  a  treatise.  It 
is  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  founded  on  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  incalculable  importance,  and  a  perception  of 
its  genial  beauties,  which  we  would  inculcate — a  love  of  that 
Egerian  spirit  which  meets  the  scholar  in  his  silent  chamber, 
and  like  the  nymph  of  Numa,  not  only  glads  him  with  her 
presence,  but  inspires  him  with  those  counsels  which  ennoble 
and  enrich  him. 

Mr.  Grimke  has  spoken  of  translations,  as  being  fully  ade- 
quate to  convey  to  the  student  all  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients.  Considered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  originals,  they  certainly  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  facts;  and  if  facts  were  all  we  wanted,  they 
might  be  deemed  sufficient.  But  unless  our  previous  argu- 
ment has  been  lamentably  deficient,  a  simple  barren  knowl- 
edge of  events  furnishes  but  a  small  portion  of  the  induce- 
ments to  the  study  of  the  classics.  Even  were  it  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time,  if  the  ancients  are  worth  reading  at  all  they  will 
repay  their  acquisition  in  the  original.  Euclid  may  perhaps 
be  read  in  English  as  well  as  in  his  own  language,  but  we  do 
not  now  remember  another  author  of  either  Greece  or  Rome 
of  whom  we  can  say  the  same,  not  even  excepting  Vitruvius 
or  Columella.  The  truth  is,  that  translation  is  principally 
valued  by  judicious  critics,  not  as  supplying  the  place  of 
originals,  but  as  enriching  the  language  of  the  translator 
with  new  combinations,  and  its  poetry  with  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  images.  Our  principal  and  popular  version  of  Homer 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  position  in  both  its 
branches,  which,  by  the  way,  is  more  and  more  applicable  the 
farther  we  get  from  the  simplest  style  of  narration.     An  Eng- 

*  So  far  ig  it  from  being  deemed  necessary,  at  some  of  our  institutions, 
that  the  student  should  go  out  of  his  text  book,  that  the  doors  of  the 
college  library  are  actually  barred  against  him  for  two  years  after  he  is 
matriculated. 
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lish  Herodotus  may  be  tolerable,  but  an  English  Euripides  is 
impossible.  ''A  very  pretty  poem,  yours,  Mr.  Pope,"  said 
Bentley,  ''but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer;"  and  Dennis 
varied  the  sarcasm,  though  he  equally  adhered  to  the  truth, 
when  he  said  that  it  was  "well  called  Pope's  Homer,  for  it 
was  nothing  like  Homer's  Homer."  Yet  while  it  is  hardly  a 
translation,  it  is  the  best  translated  poem  in  the  universe, 
though  we  know  not  whether  it  has  done  more  good  by  at- 
tracting readers  to  the  original,  or  more  harm  by  sending 
them  away  from  it,  disappointed  with  its  stem  majesty  when 
compared  with  the  exuberant  efflorescence  of  the  copy.  The 
words  of  an  author  are  the  embodied  substance,  not  the  mere 
echo  of  his  thoughts.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  his  com- 
position as  the  ideas  they  represent.  The  best  authors  are 
therefore  the  least  translatable.  Think  of  packing  down  the 
subtle  and  volatile  essences  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
into  strutting  French  rhymes,  or  clogging  the  wings  of  Ariel 
with  heroics.  The  copy  would  be  as  unlike  the  original  as 
are  the  fairies  of  Shakspeare  to  those  personages  who  form 
the  machinery  of  Contes  des  Fees  of  Perrault  or  Madame  Mu- 
rat.*  A  French  fairy  haunts  drawing  rooms — an  English 
one— 

"on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea 


Dances  her  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind." 

*  Even  as  we  write,  we  have  met  with  the  following  confirmation  of 
our  illustration  in  the  public  prints. 

"The  Tempest  dramatized  at  Paris. — The  French  have  dramatized 
Shakspeare's  difficult  and  mysterious  play  of  the  Tempest  into  a  ballet 
for  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  with  all  the  magnificent  scenic  illusions 
for  which  that  great  theatre  is  so  celebrated  and  unrivaled.  But,  as 
usual,  they  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  great  alterations.  Caliban, 
misshapen  and  gross  a  thing  as  he  is,  is  made,  nevertheless,  quite  a 
dandy,  stooping  dovm.  to  pick  up  Miranda's  mouchoir,  &c.  Oberon,  her 
protector,  the  ethereal  fairy,  wears  boots  and  pantaloons,  and  rhymes  to 
her  in  coarse  doggrels,  after  this  fashion: 

Voulez-vous    des    bijoux, 

Un  cachemire? 
Voulez-vous  un  epoux? — 
Je  vous  vols  rire." 
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They  are  not  correlative.  No  Frenchman,  therefore,  can  un- 
derstand Puck  and  Titania  any  more  than  an  Englishman  can 
at  all  comprehend,  Germanically,  that  grotesque  assemblage 
to  which  Mephistopheles  introduces  Faust  on  the  Brocken — 
to  a  German,  no  doubt,  a  very  natural  soiree.  Who  can  trans- 
late Aristophanes?  The  meaning  slips  through  the  fingers 
at  every  turn.  It  is  impalpability  itself.  Every  word  is  a 
word  and  something  more — it  is  a  word  with  an  allusion,  and 
frequently  with  an  illusion  too.  The  dramatis  personce  are 
not  persons,  but  personifications.  AHM02  can  scarce  make  an 
entrance  or  an  exit  without  an  explanatory  note,  and  the 
English  reader  wanders  distractedly  through  a  wilderness 
of  commentaries.  These  difficulties  can  be  appreciated  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  every  one  who  ever  took  his  pen  in 
hand  to  translate  from  a  foreign  language,  and  are  too  ob- 
vious and  have  been  too  frequently  mentioned  to  be  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  this  place.  They,  however,  show  the  im- 
practicability of  transferring  the  literature  of  one  tongue  into 
another,  and  how  much  the  objections  to  the  attempt  are  aug- 
mented, where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dead  language,  new  ma- 
terials of  thought  and  new  forms  of  society  have  changed  the 
whole  current  of  expression.  Some  translators  have  accord- 
ingly aimed  merely  at  the  spirit  of  their  author,  and  written 
as  they  supposed  he  would  have  ^vritten  in  their  own  language. 
They  have  made  a  version  or  paraphrase,  not  a  translation, 
and  given  us  themselves,  rather  than  their  original.  Others 
have  sacrificed  ever^^  thing  to  strict  literal  interpretation,  for- 
getting that  an  ancient  or  foreign  writer,  thus  deprived  of  all 
his  peculiar  appliances,  presents  to  the  reader  but  the  mere 
mummy  of  himself,  preserved  as  to  form  indeed,  but  cold, 
colourless,   spiritless,   dead.*     We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 

*  Who,  for  instance,  would  recognise  the  beautiful  simile  of  Catullus, 
in  the  following  verses  of  Ben  Jonson?  Yet  the  version  is  perfectly 
literal. 

"Look  how  a  flower  that  close  in  closes  grows, 
Hid  from  rude  cattle,  bruised  by  no  plows, 
Which  the  air  doth  strike,  sun  strengthen,  showers  shoot  higher, 
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inconveniences  of  each  of  these  systems,  nor  of  that  which 
lies  between  them,  and  which,  as  usual,  partakes  of  the  evils 
of  both  without  the  advantages  of  either.  If  any  one  doubts 
their  inadequacy  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  perfect  transla- 
tion, let  him  read  Ariosto  in  the  exuberant  freedom  of  the 
original,  and  afterwards,  if  he  can,  see  him  tricked  out  in  the 
flaunting  rags  of  Hoole,  or  bandaged  and  almost  fettered  by 
Stewart  Rose. 

After  all,  there  is  no  second  or  short  way  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancients.  He  who  would  be  acquainted  with  them  must 
study  them  faithfully,  earnestly,  long,  and  he  will  find  with 
Ennius  that  with  every  new  tongue  he  will  acquire  a  new 
soul ;  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that,  knowing  four  lan- 
guages, he  will  be  equal  to  four  men,  for  by  so  much  will  he 
have  increased  his  capacity  to  enjoy  and  to  discern.  How 
contracted  and  mistaken  then,  must  be  their  policy,  who  would 
limit  the  acquisitions  of  their  children  and  their  country^men 
to  their  own  or  to  a  few  modem  dialects,  forgetting  or  neglect- 
ing the  common  parents  of  them  all,  condemning  their  vener- 
able symbols  to  oblivion,  and  holding  them  but  as  the  play- 
things of  infancy — the  steps  by  which  childhood  climbs  into 
knowledge,  the  accurate  and  lifelong  study  of  which  is  the 
idle  vision  of  some  dreamy  scholar.  It  is  not  for  us,  in  this 
old  age  of  the  earth,  fenced  in  with  nothing  but  our  own  vir- 
tue, cut  off  from  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
conservative  in  the  polity  of  great  nations,  trying  for  the 
last  time  that  great  experiment,  which,  to  attempt,  has  hith- 
erto been  to  fail  in,  to  throw  chart  or  compass  upon  the 
waters,  resolved,  fool  hardily,  to  sail  with  the  guidance  only 
of  our  own  eagle-eye,  and  the  strength  of  our  good  right  hand. 
The  earth  is  in  commotion.  The  shifting  scene  of  the  political 
drama  presents  daily  new  and  yet  newer  combinations.     The 

It  many  youths  and  many  maids  desire; 

The  same  when  cropt  by  cruel  hands  is  wither'd, 

No  youths  at  all  no  maidens  have  desired; 

So  a  virgin,"  &e. — Masque  of  Truth  and  Opinion. 
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elements  of  change  are  abroad,  working  silently  sometimes, 
always  potently,  each  his  proper  message.  Are  we  beyond  or 
above  their  influence?  Who  believes  or  imagines  it,  who  has 
watched  the  working  of  events  for  the  last  six  years  ? 

"Cum  jam  semianimum  laeeravit  Flavius  orbem 
Ultimiis,  et  calvo  servdvit  Roma  Neroni." 

Within  that  time,  four  European  kingdoms  have  been  revolu- 
tionized by  arms,  and  a  fifth  by  opinion.  As  yet,  even  as  to 
them,  the  battle  is  but  begun — for  the  rest  the  arms  are  forg- 
ing. We  too,  have  had  our  progress  towards  the  future. 
What  was  deemed  settled,  has  been  found  insecure ;  what  cer- 
tain, vague;  what  steadfast,  unstable.  Apprehensions  have 
increased  to  alarms,  and  dreaded  dangers  to  present  and  pal- 
pable evils.  Granted  power,  according  to  its  old  and  invaria- 
ble law,  has  begotten  powers  forbidden,  and  success,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  many,  has  justified  means.  Public  virtue  has 
found  a  strong  and  vigilant  enemy  in  private  interest,  and  in- 
nocence has  proved  no  match  for  calumny.  We  have  dis- 
covered, moreover,  that  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  obtain 
power,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  keep  it,  and  that  other  means 
may  be  found  whereby  to  array  the  many  against  the  few  be- 
side the  "graves  annonag,"  or  a  distinction  of  seats  at  the 
theatre.  In  short  we  have  found,  what  thirty  years  ago  we 
learned  to  suspect,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  those  chances, 
with  which  it  pleases  Providence  to  baffle  human  sagacity,  to 
overturn  or  retard  man's  fairest  and  most  hopeful  schemes  of 
improvement,  and  almost  to  check  forever  the  contest  between 
his  high  and  proud  volition,  and  his  overwhelming  destiny. 
To  the  progress  of  error,  where  the  mind  and  will  are  free, 
there  is  but  one  antidote,  and  that  is  knowledge — political, 
moral,  religious,  universal.  None  so  high  that  it  may  not  be 
available — none  so  mean  that  it  will  not  be  necessarj^  ''The 
little  catechism  of  the  rights  of  man  is  soon  learned,'*  says 
an  eloquent  philosopher,  but  not  so  soon  that  camel's  load 
of  commentaries  with  which  the  pursuits  and  the  passions  of 
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men  have  elucidated  or  encumbered  it.  He  who  loves  his 
countr;y^  then,  and  in  a  more  selfish  view,  he  who  loves  him- 
self, will  be  cautious  how  he  obscures  a  single  source  of  light, 
or  obstructs  one  avenue  to  truth.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
very  axioms  which  to  us  are  written  in  sunbeams,  were  but 
the  dreams  of  philosophy.  There  was  another,  when,  dimmed 
and  obscured,  they  could  be  read  only  by  the  light  of  a  battle- 
fire,  or  were  cherished  in  the  remote  recesses  of  mountains  and 
deserts.  Immortal  as  they  are,  that  time  may  return.  The 
extreme  of  untaught  and  intemperate  liberty,  is  but  a  step 
from  anarch3^  The  madman  hurls  his  torch  on  high,  and 
deems  himself  a  sage  with  a  lantern.  He  but  consumes  where 
he  would  enlighten.  To  those  who  would  stay  his  hand,  who, 
while  we  are  yet  a  prosperous  and  united  nation,  would  secure 
their  own  happiness,  and  fortify  their  countrymen  in  the 
principles  of  safe,  rational,  and  intelligent  freedom,  w^e  com- 
mend once  more  the  cause  of  liberal  learning. 

"Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  par\i  properemus  et  ampli, 
Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari." 
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The  Prophet  of  St.  PauVs.     A  play,  in  five  acts.     By  David 
Paul  Brown.     Philadelphia:  1836. 

Mr.  Brown  has  all  the  boldness  of  conscious  genius.  So  far 
as  depends  on  himself  he  is  determined  to  realize  the  non  omnis 
moriar  of  a  classic  poet,  to  the  study  of  whose  critical  precepts, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  work  before  us,  he  has  assiduously 
devoted  himself.  An  ordinary  aspirant  would  have  hesitated 
a  little  at  the  cool  reception  of  so  brilliant  a  work  of  art  as 
Sertorius;  *  but  with  the  blindness  or  prejudices  of  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Brown,  in  common  with  all  who  work  for  immortality, 
has  nothing  to  do.  His  works  are  made  to  keep, — embalmed 
for  coming  generations  in  the  attic  salt  so  profusely  scattered 
over  their  pages.  We  never  could  fully  account  for  the  fate  of 
Sertorius.  Its  letterpress  was  of  the  best,  and  its  binding, 
if  we  mistake  not,  Russian.  It  was  distributed  at  the  author's 
charge,  and  acted  at  a  very  respectable  theatre  under  his 
supervision.  Mr.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Booth  (on  that  par- 
ticular occasion  neither  mad  nor  maudlin)  gave,  in  the  prin- 
cipal character,  full  effect  to  all  the  clap-traps,  to  which  a  will- 
ing, though  somewhat  limited,  audience  cordially  responded. 
There  was  much  thumping  of  feet  among  the  gods,  (we 
counted  four  very  energetic  applauders,  too,  in  the  pit,)  and 
some  tears  in  the  dress  circle,  particularly  at  the  assassination 
scene.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  second  representation 
equalled  the  first.  Our  enquiries  in  relation  to  it  have  been 
numerous,  and  we  have  never  heard  the  fact  questioned, 
though  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  meeting  with  any  one 
who  was  present  at  the  performance.     Like  many  excellent 

*  Sertorius :  or  the  Roman  Patriot.  A  tragedy.  By  David  Paul 
Brown.     Philadelphia:   1830. 
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pieces,  however,  there  were  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  the 
tragedy,  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  plot,  that  prevented  it  from 
becoming  a  stock  play.  The  author's  ready  classical  allusions 
and  learned  historical  illustrations  appear  in  every  page ;  but, 
not  content  with  wealth,  managers  want  tinsel.  The  learning 
of  Lempriere,  condensed  and  abbreviated,  though  fortified  by 
a  prodigious  familiarity  with  Plutarch's  Lives,  is  not  enough 
to  satisfy  them.  Mr.  BrowTi  could  not  descend  to  modern 
stage  trickery,  the  monstrosities  of  melo-drama,  or  pantomime 
— consequently  he  could  not  please  the  managers. 

"We  may  thus  account,  perhaps,  for  the  neglect  of  this  de- 
serving drama  by  those  who  control  the  stage,  but  why  its 
merits  never  enabled  the  publisher  to  carry  it  to  a  second  or 
third  edition,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  Surely 
there  is  no  lack  of  cultivated  readers  in  our  country — of  those 
who  appreciate  and  love  the  elaborate  efforts  of  the  dramatic 
muse.  When  we  see  the  eagerness  and  energy  with  which  the 
British  press  welcomes  and  applauds  every  play-wright  who 
contributes  in  the  smallest  degree  to  raise  the  sinking  cause  of 
tragedy — what  praise  it  has  recently  bestowed  on  Miss  Baillie, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  author  of  Ion,  we  have  cause  to 
blush  for  our  country.  Ion  is  doubtless  a  highly-finished  pro- 
duction; so  is  Sertorius.  The  scene  of  Ion  is  laid  in  ancient 
Argos — that  of  Sertorius  in  ancient  Spain ;  but  ( and  here  lies 
the  difference)  the  interest  which  can  be  attached  to  Ion,  a 
foundling  in  a  temple,  is  and  necessarily  must  be  vastly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  we  feel  in  Sertorius,  a  man  and  a  general, 
surrounded  by  trumpets  and  banners.  Mr.  Brown  has  felt 
his  advantage  here,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  His  play  is 
alive  with  the  clamor  virum  clangorque  tuharum.  He  has 
studied  a  noted  scene  at  Tilbury  Fort  to  much  advantage.  We 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  dramatic  writer  of  our 
day  has  shown  more  judgment  in  that  difficult  part  of  his 
duty,  the  choice  of  a  subject,  than  Mr.  Brown  in  Sertorius. 
He,  himself,  we  presume,  was  not  aware  what  high  sanction  he 
had  for  that  choice,  for,  "in  the  scanty  intervals  afforded  by 
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an  arduous  profession,"  he  had  other  things  to  think  of  than 
the  study  of  Corneille,  a  remote  author  who  made  Sertorius 
the  subject  of  a  tragedy  in  the  French  tongue,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago.  Some  ridiculous  notions  of  preference 
for  this  rugged,  foreign  production  may  have  had  their  in- 
fluence in  depressing  Mr.  Brown's  play  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  affect  taste  at  the  expense  of  patriotism;  but  our 
readers  may  take  it  on  our  assurance,  that  however  Corneille 
may  have  anticipated  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Brown  owes  nothing  to 
Corneille. 

Sertorius,  however,  (Mr.  Brown's  Sertorius,)  is  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  and  whatever  pleasure  we  might  take  in 
assisting  to  restore  it,  at  least  to  a  partial  resurrection,  our 
readers  will  pardon  us  the  direct  effort.  We  hope  to  accom- 
plish that  end  indirectly  by  the  consideration  we  are  about  to 
bestow  upon  its  successor,  The  Prophet  of  St,  Paul's,  second 
to  it  in  nothing,  save,  perhaps,  that  the  latter  evinces  a  less 
daring  genius,  a  greater  reliance  on  the  appliances  of  art,  and 
a  less  sanguine  trust  in  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  the 
public.  The  enthusiasm  of  authorship  has  abated,  but  the 
intellectual  vigour  and  cultivated  fancy  are  undiminished. 

From  the  title  page  of  this  new  effort  of  our  author,  our 
readers  have  already  learned  that  it  is  ' '  a  play,  in  five  acts. ' ' 
From  the  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  characterized  by  the  author's  wonted  modesty, 
they  may  learn  that  it  is  an  "imperfect  dramatic  sketch;" 
and  from  the  prologue,  that  it  is  a  ''drama,"  with  the  addi- 
tional and  desirable  information  that  it 

"treats  of  beauty  and  of  love; 


Scenes  it  exhibits  for  the  brave  and  fair, — 
Especial  scenes  to  gi'eet  the  indulgent  sight 
Of  dazzling  eyes  that  sparkle  here  to-night:" 

Meaning,  we  suppose,  scenes  especially  intended  for  bright 
eyes  to  look  upon.  The  peculiar  propriety  of  this  hint  will 
appear  in  the  fourth  act,  in  which  a  tournament  is  intro- 
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duced.  The  reader  may  conceive,  moreover,  that  those  scenes 
cannot  be  other  than  especial  (the  word  is  too  narrow  for  the 
associations  by  which  we  are  haunted)  in  which  the  inter- 
locutors are  no  less  than  two  kings,  one  heir  presumptive,  one 
queen  in  esse,  and  another  in  futiiro,  one  cardinal,  three  dukes, 
one  ambassador,  one  duchess,  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  one  mar- 
quis by  creation  and  one  by  courtesy,  knights,  heralds,  and  at- 
tendants (all  noble,  no  doubt,)  without  limit;  the  only  plebe- 
ians being  a  jester,  a  tailor,  and  a  waiting  woman.  If  the 
property-man  could  only  do  his  part,  the  mere  spectacle  of  so 
much  pomp,  so  many  crowns  and  coronets,  and  so  much 
armour,  mingled,  as  they  would  be,  with  the  cardinal's  red 
hat,  the  tabard  of  the  heralds,  and  the  fool's  motley,  would 
work  an  anti-republican  revolution.  We  should  fear  as  pa- 
triots, while  we  admired  as  men.  We  would  make  a  sober 
appeal  to  Mr.  Brown  on  this  subject,  and  ask  him  if  he  is  not 
playing  with  edged  tools.  We  are  afraid  of  kings  even  in 
mimicry. 

The  play  opens  with  an  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  scene  is  very  properly  laid  in  "a 
palace."  Had  it  been  between  two  gipsies,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Mr.  Brown's  accurate  knowledge  of  scenic  propriety 
would  have  placed  it  in  a  wood,  or  perhaps  in  a  bam.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  locus  in  quo,  as  j\Ir.  Brown  professionally 
knows.  True,  he  does  not  name  the  particular  palace,  or  desig- 
nate a  room  in  it.  It  would  narrow  the  importance  of  the 
persons  too  much  to  do  so.  We  cannot  but  consider  this  a 
bold,  as  well  as  a  happy  scene.  Bold,  because  it  at  once  places 
Mr.  Brown  on  the  same  ground  with  Shakspeare;  as  Captain 
Fluellen  says,  "there  is  salmons  in  both;"  and  happy,  be- 
cause the  author  throws  such  new  light  on  the  character  of  the 
said  salmons.  The  opening  address  of  the  bluff  monarch  is 
very  accurately  modelled  after  history. 

"Speak  plainly,  Wolsey,  and  forget  the  king; 
It  is  the  king  commands." 
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No  doubt  Wolsey  was  duly  impressed  with  his  lesson,  as 
nothing  could  have  tended  more  happily  to  sink  the  individual 
addressing  him  into  perfect  oblivion  than  a  reiteration  of  his 
regal  title.  The  cardinal,  accordingly,  is  soon  reminded  that 
he  is  not  to  forget  altogether,  either,  but  only  siih  modo,  and 
with  qualification.  He  might  forget  him  until  the  story  was 
told,  but  not  at  all  in  his  moral  reflections  or  commentary  upon 
it ;  for  falling  into  a  hypocritical  strain  about  ' '  penance ' '  and 
"things  above,"  the  monarch  who,  even  at  this  early  day, 
suspected  his  true  character,  affectionately  reproves  him  with, 

"Curse  on  this  cant!  dost  palter  with  a  kingf" 

Whereupon  the  priest  whines  a  little  more,  and  talks  of  his 
low  beginnings  and  the  royal  bounty ;  the  king,  in  turn,  retorts 
with  "kingly  honour/'  and  the  like  phrases,  by  way  of  rem- 
edying his  past  forgetfulness,  and  tells  him,  among  other 
things,  that 

"If  every  knave  build  on  his  own  construction, 
Death's  decrees  shall  lose  their  bloody  impress, 
And  become  a  passport  to  a  regal  entertainment;" 

a  sentiment  whose  purport  is  as  clear  as  its  phraseology  is 
harmonious. 

The  secret,  thus  communicated  by  the  cardinal  to  the  king, 
touches  nothing  less  than  the  aspirations  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  IMary,  sister  to  his  majesty. 
This  Henry  swears  he  will  prevent,  by  marrying  her  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  De  Longueville,  ambassador  from  that  mon- 
arch, having  made  proposals  to  that  effect. 

''By  the  Rood! 


The  treaty  shall  be  closed,  aye,  on  the  instant; 
She  is  no  subject's  mate." 

And  he  closes  his  impetuous  harangue  by  adding,  in  melodious 
verse. 
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"princes,  like  the  stars, 


Were  made  to  gaze  at,  by  vulgar  eyes. 

With  awe  and  reverence — to  worship,  not  to  wed." 

Upon  which,  the  king  having  made  his  exit,  the  cardinal,  as  in 
duty  bound,  takes  up  the  figure: 

"Like  the  devout  astronomer,  who  gazed 
With  naked  eye  on  the  effulgent  sun 
In  close  communion  with  these  earthly  planets, 
I  am  struck  blind  with  light." 

AVith  one  or  two  additional  reflections,  the  cardinal  retires, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  save  in  one  short,  superfluous 
interview.  We  have  the  sad  satisfaction,  however,  to  reflect 
that  if  his  blindness  proved  perpetual,  he  incurred  it  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

In  the  second  scene  the  princess  herself  comes  upon  the 
stage  under  rather  equivocal  circumstances.  We  confess  we 
were  frightened,  and  thought  of  Messalina,  when  we  found  her 
"in  a  loose  disguise,  in  a  by-street,"  but  we  were  soon  reas- 
sured on  discovering  that,  after  all,  it  was  probably  day-light, 
and  that  she  only  came  there  to  have  her  fortune  told.  She 
soliloquizes,  in  strains  worthy  of  a  Tudor,  at  the  door  of  the 
fortune-teller's  hovel,  who,  by  the  way,  is  none  other  than  the 
Prophet  of  St.  Paul's,  himself.  We  regret  that  we  have  not 
room  for  her  original  contemplations  on  the  hardship  of  the 
kingly  lot;  they  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Henry  V., 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  without  any  disadvantage  to 
Shakspeare.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  a  passage  near  the 
conclusion : 

"I'll  think  no  more — thought  thickens  upon  thought. 
And,  like  a  dark  and  ravenous  bird  of  prey, 
Gloats  while  it  gluts  upon  the  quivering  heart. 
To  die  of  surfeit." 

Or,  as  Mr.  Brown  would  say  in  prose :  ''I'll  think  no  more. 
Thought,  thickening  upon  thought,  is  like  a  dark  and  ravenous 
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bird  of  prey,  which  gloats  while  it  gluts  to  die  of  a  surfeit 
upon  the  quivering  heart."  Surely  the  princess  was  in  the 
right,  and  with  a  consistency  for  which  Mr.  Brown's  charac- 
ters are  remarkable,  she  seems  to  have  ''thought  no  more" 
during  the  whole  play.  The  passage  itself  is  the  most  intense 
in  the  book,  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sentiment 
it  so  clearly  expresses,  we  have  quoted  it. 

The  Prophet  (and  by  and  by  our  readers  may,  perhaps, 
guess  who  he  is)  is  very  oracular.  He  is,  notwithstanding  he 
deals  in  necromancy,  a  "holy  seer,"  for  which  we  are  glad. 
We  feared  he  might  prove  the  devil  incarnate.  No  such  thing. 
He  invokes  no  spirits,  and  scarcely  uses  a  naughty  word  dur- 
ing his  whole  performance.  In  this,  as  in  other  portions  of 
the  machinery  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  this  admirable  play, 
Mr.  Brown  has  looked  to  the  happiness  of  that  interesting  part 
of  an  American  audience,  the  rising  generation.  The  Athe- 
nian magistrates  were  compelled,  in  order  to  preserve  the  wits 
of  the  women  and  children,  to  reduce  the  number  of  Furies 
in  the  chorus  of  Orestes  from  forty  to  nine.  Their  frightful 
contortions,  their  hissing  serpents,  and  diabolical  postures, 
produced  alarming  consequences.  Not  so  with  the  Prophet. 
His  very  responses  are  in  "the  butter-woman's  pace  to  mar- 
ket." 

"Here  is  sunshine — there  a  cloud; 
Here  is  mirth,  and  there  a  shroud." 

The  princess,  gratified  with  his  services  and  the  kindliness 
of  his  manner,  rewards  him  with  a  ring,  with  a  valuable 
promise  attached: 

"Accept  this  poor  requital,  and  should  time 
Restore  me  to  the  blessings  I  have  lost, 
Present  thou,  then,  this  ring,  and  name  thy  boon, 
'Tis  thme  upon  the  promise  of  a  princess." 

The  king  does  a  good  deal  of  business  in  scene  third.  He 
announces  the  completion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  departure  of 
De  Longueville : 
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"(And  Longueville,  impatient  to  convey 
The  welcome  tidings  to  the  ears  of  France, 
Has  taken  his  departure."  *) 

He  reads  the  cardinal  a  lecture  on  prerogative,  and  on  the  art 
of  ' '  forgetting  the  king ; ' ' 

"Say  no  more,  my  lord ! 


Canst  thou  not  see  when  kings  are  in  the  field, 
A  subject's  proudest  duty  is — submission?" 


takes  Suffolk  somewhat  roundly  to  task  for  his  contumacy  and 
disrespect,  for  saying : 

"Howe'er  the  state  determine,  'tis  not  well 
To  wed  the  princess  to  a  sepulchre," 

and  concludes,  by  announcing  to  the  same  duke  that  he  shall 
swell  the  princess 's  escort  to  France,  by  way  of  penalty  for  his 
presumption,  little  thinking  how  much  pleasure  he  confers 
instead. 

"The  king's  displeasure  doth  accord  me  more 
Than  supplication  ever  could  obtain." 

Suffolk  announces  his  good  fortune  to  the  princess,  who  is 
less  pleased  than  we  had  expected  at  the  escort  provided. 
Perhaps  her  lover  had  misbehaved  on  some  former  occasion, 
for  she  says : 

"If  thou  must  be  companion  of  my  voyage. 
Remember  thou  art  escort  to  a  queen — 
That  the  blue  waves  which  sever  adverse  shores. 
Are  Lethe^s  waves — ohlivious  of  the  past."  f 

To  which  Suffolk  assents,  though  as  a  general  proposition 

*  As  this  verse  is  imperfect  we  propose  to  read  it  thus  in  the  next 
edition, 

"Has  taken  his  departure  in  the  packet." 

t  We  give  the  italics  as  the  princess  pronounced  them.  Why  the  ten 
words  so  printed  should  thus  overcrow  their  twenty  companions,  we 
pretend  not  to  conjecture. 
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(and  so  it  is  enounced  by  the  princess)  we  hold  it  to  be  dis- 
putable. Ccelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt, 
is  an  old  authority  the  other  way.  Suffolk  is  heart-broken  at 
the  ending  of  his  hopes,  and  after  the  departure  of  Mary, 
breaks  out  with  a  bitter  soliloquy  about  the  grave,  which 
strongly  indicates  suicidal  designs.  His  melancholy  musings 
are  interrupted  by  Dorset,  the  Mercutio  of  the  play,  as  Suf- 
folk is  its  Romeo,  who  enters  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  to 
tell  him  (what  by  the  way  he  knew  before)  that  he  is  pro- 
claimed 

"Lord  Marshal  in  King  Cupid's  expedition/' 

(every  thing  takes  a  royal  aspect  in  this  regal  company  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  introduces  us,)  and  that  they  must  soon  be 
off  to  France.  This  scene  enables  Mr.  Brown  to  illustrate  the 
characters  of  Suffolk  and  Dorset  *  by  their  opposites,  and  we 
should  much  like  to  give  it  to  our  readers  entire,  but  they 
must  be  content  with  one  specimen  from  each: 

^'Dorset. — What !  Mary,  too — Margaret  will  not  suffice. 
Egad,  my  lord,  you  are  a  mighty  hunter, 
A  second  Nimrod  among  royal  game. 
Might  I  advise  to  furnish  out  the  trio, 
You'll  take  old  Jane — the  offcast  queen  of  Louis." 

At  which  decent  joke  "the  lord  of  Suffolk"  becomes  unrea- 

*  We  have  some  historical  information  concerning  this  nobleman,  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  may  allude  in  his  next  edition.  It  is  from  Bur- 
ton's Description  of  Leicestershire,  and  we  copy  it  for  our  author's 
special  benefit  and  information,  as  it  carries  out  his  ideas  of  Dorset. 
Lucretius  talks  of  the  "semperflorens  Homerus" — the  epithet  would  be 
a  good  one  for  the  marquis. — "Thomas,  Marques  of  Dorset,  whose  body 
being  buried  in  1530,  was,  in  1608,  upon  the  cutting  open  of  the  Cere- 
cloth, found  perfect  and  nothing  corrupted,  the  flesh  not  hardened,  but 
in  colour,  proportion,  and  softness,  like  an  ordinary  Corpse  newly  to  be 
interred."  Thus  far  the  annalist.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  find  one's 
dramatic  notions  so  coincident  with  fact,  but  this  must  always  be  the 
case  with  an  author,  who,  like  Mr.  Brown,  consults  only  truth  and 
nature.  Had  Suffolk  been  disinterred,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
found  in  colour  allied  to  plumbago  or  charcoal,  the  material  evidence 
of  his  misanthropical  turn  of  mind. 
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sonably  indignant,  but  Dorset  soothes  him,  and  at  length  ac- 
cedes to  his  request — adjuration  we  should  call  it  rather — to 
be  left  alone: 

"Nay  leave  me  Dorset,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  leave  me ! 
I  will  not  fail  you  at  the  morning-'s  dawn ; 
But  now  'tis  midnight,  and  my  gloomy  soul 
Holds  her  dark  vigils — and  would  be  alone.'^ 

Being  gratified,  his  dark  vigils  commence,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  a  soliloquy  of  five-and-thirty  lines  as  instructive 
and  full  of  meaning  as  all  Mr.  Brown's  soliloquies  are.  In 
it  we  are  informed  that 

"love  ne'er  shrinks  to  friendship  till  it  dies," 


but  that  true  love  is  death,  or  that  true  love  shuddering  at 
diminution  is  death,  or  that  true  love  in  diminution  is  death ; 
(for  the  phrase  though  beautiful  is  somewhat  obscure)  and 
that  the  glowing  heart,  all  its  charms  being  lost,  sinks  to  the 
low  level  of  instinctive  brutes ;  but  that  hearts  that  have  ever 
loved  as  we  should  love,  can  suffer  no  abatement,  no  restraint, 
but  a  soul  for  a  soul.  The  hreast,  however,  [whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  glowing  heart]  was  taught  to  glow  by 
the  great  Creator,  who  also  taught  it  to  cling  to  sympathetic 
arms  as  closely  as  it  clings  to  life.  Such  are  some  of  the  meta- 
physical and  moral  beauties  of  this  impressive  soliloquy, 
which  the  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
as  appropriate  as  it  is  eloquent.  It  concludes  the  first  act 
as  a  splendid  bravura  terminates  an  opera. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  trace  the  progress  of  the 
v/hole  piece  as  minutely  as  we  have  done  that  of  the  first  act, 
but  our  readers  must  henceforth  be  content  with  a  more  gen- 
eral survey,  and  a  more  limited  selection  of  beauties.  The 
second  act  opens  in  France  with  a  banquet,  at  which  some 
spirited  conversation  passes  between  Francis  of  Valois,  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  and  Amarel,  the  jester,  upon  the  fickleness 
of  the  future  king,  and  the  promise  of  knightly  sport  at  the 
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approaching  tournament.  Alexander's  conduct  to  Statira 
very  happily  serves  to  display  the  learning  of  Francis,  and 
to  illustrate,  by  contrast,  the  prominent  foible  of  his  char- 
acter. Scipio  comes  in  as  the  usual  companion-piece,  but  the 
Duke  of  Valois  declares  the  superiority  of  Alexander,  for  a 
reason  in  which  logic  and  rhythm  are  most  happily  united : 

"The  Greek  resisting  curiosity — resisted  two  Statiras." 

A  happy  approximation  to  a  Greek  heroic  verse,  and  a  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  a  new  law  into  poetical  composition, 
by  which  the  line  is  lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  subject;  Alexander  in  iambics  would  indeed  be 
Achilles  in  petticoats.  There  is  a  Brononian  theory  of  medi- 
cine, why  not  of  metre? 

The  English  train  at  last  arrives  at  Boulogne,  and  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  came  by  sea  and  had  a  very 
rough  passage.  Dorset,  who  had  previously  informed  Suf- 
folk of  his  appointment,  seems  no  sooner  to  have  crossed  the 
channel  than  he  forgets  the  nature  of  the  expedition.  In  one 
of  his  mercurial  nature,  this  was  a  matter  of  course,  but  Suf- 
folk's answers  are  so  oracular  (though  he  is  questioned  in 
sober  prose)  that  neither  Dorset  nor  the  reader  get  any  great 
satisfaction.  At  length  he  hints  that  beauty  is  very  transi- 
tory, and  adds  emphatically: 

"I  tell  thee,  Dorset — for  my  grief  will  speak — 
The  temple  where  this  union  is  confirmed, 
Should  be  a  sepulchre — a  charnel-house ;" 

which  strikes  as  a  little  singular,  since,  at  page  11,  he  had  told 
King  Henry  that  it  was  mighty  ill  in  him 

"To  wed  the  princess  to  a  sepulchre ;" 

and  we  are  sure  that  it  would  not  be  mending  the  matter  to 
accumulate  needless  horrors  on  the  occasion.  Some  day  or 
other  an  interesting  problem  for  critics  will  be  whether  Suf- 
folk was  not  a  mono-maniac.     His  love  for  the  princess  seems 
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certainly  a  little  to  have  disordered  him,  but  we  incline  to 
a  verdict  of  sanity.  His  soliloquies  are  too  well-ordered  for 
those  of  a  madman,  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  when  he 
checks  Dorset; 

"Dorset,  forbear — the  princess  moves  this  way;" 

shows  how  perfectly  he  could  control  himself,  even  in  her  im- 
mediate presence. 

The  introduction  of  the  princess  to  Francis  is  well  man- 
aged, and  the  amenity  of  her  disposition,  even  under  unpleas- 
ant circumstances,  is  shown  skilfully  by  the  emphasis  she 
gives  her  English  on  addressing  him,  a  foreigner,  doubtless, 
without  much  practice  in  that  language: 

"My  good  kinsman,  we  are  bounden  to  you." 

Dorset  throws  out  a  hint,  by  the  way,  in  this  scene,  which 
we  were  sorry  to  see,  as  it  is  the  first  contemporary  evidence 
we  have  met  with  which  gives  any  colour  to  Henry's  charges 
against  Anna  Boleyn. 

"there  may  be  Campaspes  in  our  train." 


Now  Anna  formed  a  part  of  that  train,  and,  though  very 
young,  (Mary  calls  her  ^' young  mistress  Boleyn")  must  take 
her  share  of  the  stigma.  Henry,  however,  married  her  seven- 
teen years  afterwards,  and  she  was  then  in  her  youth,  so  that 
we  trust  her  fair  fame  may  not  be  much  tarnished ;  but  Dor- 
set and  Mr.  Brown  should  have  been  careful.  The  act  closes 
with  a  most  edifying  scene  between  the  Chevalier  Bayard  and 
Francis,  which  we  recommend  to  the  earnest  perusal  of  all 
gay  young  bachelors. 

Act  III.  introduces  us  to  Louis  XIL,  the  cause  of  all  this 
pother,  in  a  most  unexpected  frame  of  mind.  He  discovers, 
rather  late,  that  he  has  no  business  with  a  young  wife,  and 
comes  to  the  determination  that  she  shall  be 

"his  daughter  and  a  maiden  queen/' 
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an  arrangement  to  which  no  one  but  the  Prophet  of  St.  Paul's 
can  object.     His  response  made  her  a 

^'Maiden   mother — throneless  queen, 
Widow — in  her  wedding  state." 

Which,  in  an  important  point,  was  going  farther  than  the 
oracle  in  The  Crusaders,  w^hich  the  Prophet  seems  very 
properly  to  have  studied.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Francis  gets 
speedy  notice  of  the  arrangement,  and  in  the  very  next  scene 
proceeds  to  make  love  to  the  ''maiden  mother,"  spite  of  all 
the  fine  promises  he  had  made  to  his  Mentor,  the  chevalier 
sans  peiir  et  sans  reproche.  The  princess  coolly  asks  him  if 
he  studies  astronomy,  a  question  as  well  adapted  as  if  Mr. 
Brown  had  purposely  so  designed  it,  to  get  from  him  the  gal- 
lant and  uncommon  reply: 

"The  only  stars  I  ever  studied,  lady, 
Are  those  bright  eyes." 

Whereupon  the  princess  becomes  aroused,  indignant,  alarmed, 
and  deems  that  her  fancy  had  led  her  into 

"Some  lawless  haunt,  where  ruffian  robbers  lurk." 

She  at  length  gives,  as  a  princess  ought  to  do,  a  peremptory 
notice  to  quit,  to  Francis,  which  Suffolk  enters  very  oppor- 
tunely to  enforce.  Francis  draws  his  sword,  but  Suffolk  be- 
ing of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  opinion,  that  there  should  be  "no 
honour  before  ladies, ' '  begs  him  to  put  it  up  again,  which  he 
does,  and  retires  until  a  fitting  opportunity  to  settle  the  quar- 
rel shall  present  itself.  The  princess  and  Suffolk  continue 
the  interview,  during  which  the  latter  tenderly  asks  a  ques- 
tion which  so  many  applicants  for  credit  have  asked  in  vain; 

"will  you  not  trust?" 


To  which  the  princess,  confiding,  as  all  ladies  ought  to  do,  in 
her  lover,  replies,  without  so  much  as  hinting  at  an  endorser, 

"Aye,  with  my  life;  nay  more,  my  lord,  my  honour." 
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In  the  mean  time  Dorset  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  Duchess 
of  Montmorenci,  and  the  Duchess  of  Montmorenci  with  Dor- 
set, he  having  saved  her  as  her  horse  fell,  as  lovers  have 
saved  ladies  before,  both  in  romance  and  reality.  Neither 
party  knows  the  other.  Dorset,  therefore,  concludes  the  third 
act  by  telling  his  story  to  Suffolk,  and  the  duchess  opens  the 
fourth  by  relating  hers  to  her  waiting  woman.  The  loqua- 
cious duke  also  consumes  a  scene  in  making  a  confidant  of 
Francis.  These  three  scenes  are  extremely  good  specimens  of 
economy  of  incident.  It  is  true  that  they  occupy  nearly  eight 
pages  without  contributing  one  iota  to  the  development  of 
the  main  plot,  but  they  do  better — they  give  the  author  an 
opportunity  to  let  off  his  stray  similes,  and  to  use  up  the 
eloquent  odds  and  ends  his  commonplace-book  affords.  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  content  himself  with  the  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  enriches  his  style  with  forms  of  expression  which 
he  draws  from  the  pure  well  of  provincial  English.  Such 
is  that  phrase  of  Dorset's, 


'most  true,  your  grace, 


I  am  engaged  in  solving  of  a  riddle;^' 

which  no  man  who  had  not  read  the  Journal  of  Barnabas, 
whom  purists  call  drunken  Barnahy,  could  possibly  have  hit 
on.  Barnaby,  in  his  account  of  the  puritan  cobbler,  very 
happily  repeats  the  expression; 

"A  hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday, 
For  killing  of  a  rat  on  Simday." 

A  felicity  which  Mr.  Brown  will,  no  doubt,  aim  at  in  his  next 
play.  Dorset's  identification  of  his  stomach  and  his  heart, 
in  a  subsequent  passage,  shows  some  oriental  knowledge,  too, 
for  the  Brahmins  placed  the  intellect  (and  in  a  well-ordered 
system,  like  Dorset 's,  the  affections  go  with  it  * )  in  the  gas- 

*  The   contrary   holds   of  a   different   class   of   characters.     Berchoux 
says  of  Nero: 

"Je  sais  qu'il  fut  cruel,  assassin,  suborneur. 
Mais    de    son    estomac    je    distingue    son    cceur." 
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tronomic  regions.     The  theory  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  physiologists  and  metaphysicians. 

The  tournament  which  concludes  the  fourth  act,  induces  us 
to  believe  that  the  author  had  in  view  a  representation  of  his 
piece  by  an  equestrian  company.  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
age  of  chivalry,  and  forward  to  the  circus  on  the  old  York 
road.  Mr.  Hunter's  feat  of  riding  three  horses  at  once  will 
be  nothing  to  it.     Observe  the  order. 

"Scene  IV.  Tournament.  Court  procession  [with  Johnson's 
band?].  King  and  queen  take  their  seats  in  the  centre  of  the  balcony, 
while  the  ladies  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  on  either 
side,  with  their  attendants.  Lastly,  enter  Stella  of  Montmorency 
with  Charmean,  who  take  their  seats  near  to  the  queen." 

So  much  for  the  spectators.     Now  for  the  actors. 

"(Trumpet.  Enter  herald,  knights,  and  pages,  wearing  their  re- 
spective colours !  and,  after  kneeling  to  the  kuig  and  queen,  bow  before 
their  mistresses,  and  pass  off  the  stage  into  the  lists.) 

"Enter  Suffolk  magnificently  attired,  and  Dorset  in  black  armoui', 
[L'AUegro  and  II  Penseroso  have  changed  habits,]  engaged  in  con- 
versation.    Visors  down." 

Now  if  any  thing  can  be  finer  than  this,  unless  it  be  the 
cavalcade  of  robbers  in  The  Forty  Thieves  or  the  grand 
procession  in  Bhie  Beard,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  it. 
Then  the  tilt  itself  is  a  meet  sequel  to  the  previous  descrip- 
tion. We  are  transported  to  the  very  scene  and  made  specta- 
tors of  it.  We  see  Valois  unhorse  young  Percy,  and  Dorset's 
equivocal  strife  with  an  anonymous  gentleman,  designated  as 
''the  foe."  From  subsequent  circumstances  Dorset  appears 
to  have  been  the  victor,  but  the  text  leaves  us  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  delicate  ambiguity: 

^^Att. — See!  see!  behold  the  knight  in  sable  armour. 
How  gallantly  he  dashes  on  the  foe ! 
Obser\'e  the  well-poised  spear — the  lofty  bearing! 
— Now — now,  defend  thee,  knight ! — 'tis  all  in  vain ! 
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He  [who'?]  hurls  him  [whom^]  to  the  earth! 
( Shouts— Dorset !  Dorset. ) " 

Whether  the  '' Shouts— Dorset !  Dorset!"  are  shouts  con- 
gratulatory, or  shouts  sympathetical,  we  do  not  learn  till  the 
end  of  the  scene,  when  we  are  relieved  from  our  suspense  by 
the  distribution  of  the  rewards.  If  that  had  never  been  the 
case,  however,  the  first  line  of  the  extract  would  have  repaid 
us  for  our  disappointment,  by  its  poetical  abruptness  and 
variety — ''See,  see,  behold,"  works  us  by  imperceptible 
stages  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation,  and,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  see  or  behold  any  thing  distinctly,  we  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  attendant  for  exciting  our  curiosity  so  powerfully. 
The  scene  closes  with  a  swoon  on  the  part  of  the  queen  at 
Suffolk's  supposed  defeat  by  a  burly  Bavarian — a  "huge 
knight"  with  a  battle-axe,  and  a  command  by  the  king  "to 
sound  a  retreat,"  which  Suffolk  disregarding,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  Bavarian  who  observed  it,  (as  w^e  conjec- 
ture,) gives  his  antagonist  a  finishing  blow  with  his  "falchion 
which  gleams  in  the  air,"  and  thus  ends  the  tournay. 

As  this  contest  takes  place  in  open  day,  and  we  are  all 
present  at  it,  we  are  not  quite  aware  of  the  author's  precise 
object  in  telling  the  story  over  again,  in  the  fifth  act,  to 
Twist,  the  tailor,  unless  it  be  to  impress  a  lesson  of  industry 
upon  the  craft  by  letting  them  see  that  they  lose  nothing  by 
staying  at  home  and  minding  their  business.  If  that  is  his 
intention,  it  is  a  laudable  one,  and  we  are  willing  to  listen  to 
some  tailor-like  jokes  in  the  recital  for  the  sake  of  the  moral. 
In  the  second  scene  Dorset  tells  Suffolk  that  the  object  of  his 
regard  is  a  widow,  and  recommends  a  speedy  elopement  with 
her. 

"Scarce  shall  the  sun  set  on  the  obsequies 
Of  the  departed  king,  ere  you  assert 
A  lover^s  right,  and  wed  the  widow'd  queen." 

Suffolk  rather  starts  at  the  idea  of  carrying  off  a  lady  of  such 
dignity  from  the  very  grave  of  her  husband,  but  at  length 
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boldly  resolves  on  the  measure  in  high  heroics  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

^'Give  me  thy  hand — 'tis  but  one  effort  more ! 
Despair  and  hope  distract  my  tortured  heart 
By  a  divided  reigii — neither  will  yield ; 
And  thus  I  give  pre-eminence  to  one, 
Or  shun  them  hoth,  in  death." 

To  which  every  reader  will  respond,  as  Dorset  did — **  bravely 
resolved;"  and  every  reader  will  rejoice  to  know  that  it  was 
as  bravely  executed. 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  Mary  is  surprized  by  a  visit 
from  the  Prophet  of  St.  Paul's,  who  comes  with  his  ring  to 
demand  the  promised  ''boon,"  which  is  no  less  than  her  hand. 
She  recognizes  him  with  some  difficulty: 

"Ah !  that  voice — ^that  look — ^but  still  it  cannot  be ! 
The  waves  divide  us.     Speak  quickly!  who  art  thou? — 
Why  art  thou  herer' 

These  broken  verses  indicate  a  state  of  anxious  wonder,  and 
of  curiosity  too  intense  to  care  for  the  forms  of  speech  or 
metrical  propriety.  The  Prophet,  however,  at  length  puts  an 
end  to  her  difficulty,  by  announcing  himself: 

^'Mary. — Amazement !  Suffolk ! 
Suffolk.— Aye,  lady!— and  the  Prophet  of  St.  Paul's!" 

and  the  queen  redeems  her  pledge  with  all  proper  vivacity, 
considering  she  had  not  yet  put  on  second  mourning — 

"Take  thy  reward — this  free  and  willing  hand 
Was  thine,  is  thine,  and  shall  be  thine  for  ever," 

and  consents,  forthwith,  to  the  proposed  elopement. 

Arrived  at  the  Carthusian  convent,  the  friar,  in  his  anxiety 
to  render  the  marriage  perfectly  formal,  gives  time  for  Fran- 
cis to  interrupt  it,  and  an  opportunity  for  Suffolk  to  show 
his  determination  to  lose  his  life  rather  than  his  love.     Much 
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to  the  astonishment  of  the  reader,  however,  and  here  Mr. 
Brown  has  again  improved  upon  history,  Francis  insists  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  bluster,  for  that  he  is  determined  to 
give  away  the  bride  himself,  and  that  Suffolk  shall  marry 
her  under  his  own  special  supervision;  a  grace  which  is  like- 
wise accorded  to  Dorset  and  the  duchess,  who  had  run  away 
for  company. 

The  faults  we  have  to  point  out  in  this  interesting  play 
are  so  few  that  we  might  well  omit  them  altogether.  The 
prince  of  poets  occasionally  nods,  and  our  author  does  no 
more.  We  might,  perhaps,  say  of  the  persons  of  the  drama, 
that  at  least  half  of  them  are  superfluous ;  of  its  plot,  that  it  is 
inartificial  and  uninteresting;  of  its  conduct,  that  it  is  un- 
skilful and  perplexed ;  and  that  the  concatenation  of  its  parts 
is  so  slight,  that  one  may,  without  difficulty,  break  off  any 
where.  Still  this  gives  the  reader  the  advantage  of  half  a 
dozen  perusals  instead  of  one.  If  the  unities  were  preserved, 
we  might  look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  to  revive  the  Greek 
drama.  After  the  enunciation  of  the  oracle,  the  characters 
get  into  the  hands  of  destiny,  and  really  take  very  little  pains 
to  get  out.  Such  exertions  as  they  do  use,  of  course,  only 
help  on  the  great  designs  of  fate.  It  would  not  suit  the  mod- 
ern stage  to  introduce  the  classical  chorus,  but  Mr.  Brown  has 
managed  the  lyrical  portions  of  his  play  still  better  by  placing 
them  in  the  mouths  of  the  principal  characters.  The  scene 
between  Francis  and  Dorset,  at  page  36,  is  a  clever  improve- 
ment on  the  models  of  the  present  and  a  former  age.  There 
the  blank  verse  is  varied  by  prose  and  several  specimens  of 
lyrical  harmony. 

If  we  may  use  a  homely  expression,  we  should  say  of  Mr. 
Brown's  dramatis  personce  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  he 
at.  Time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands.  This,  at  first,  seemed 
to  be  a  fault,  but  it  really  is  no  such  thing.  Kings,  queens, 
and  nobles,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  time.  This  feature, 
therefore,  shows  strongly  the  author's  study  of  his  subject. 
"We  wish  we  could  as  readily  excuse  their  habit  of  swearing. 
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It  is  characteristic,  but  modern  taste  does  not  tolerate  it  even 
on  the  stage.  King  Henry  swears  four  several  oaths,  besides 
an  occasional  curse  or  two,  during  a  very  short  period.  He 
gives  us  ''Gods  death"— ''by  the  Rood"— "body  o'me,"  and 
"by  day  and  night."  Francis  is  more  chivalrous  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. He  swears,  "by  the  immortal  Charlemagne" — 
"by  my  hopes  of  fame,"  and  once,  piously,  "by  heaven." 
Suffolk  being  a  sorrowful  man,  and  Vendome  a  silent  one, 
they  each  content  themselves  with  the  ejaculation,  "by  my 
halidam,"  a  sort  of  "sarcenet  surety"  to  which  we  do  not 
object.     The  jester  does  not  commit  himself.     At  page  42  he 

swears  by  St.  ,  the  patron  of  jesters  not  having  been 

canonized.  But  he  roundly  adjures  St.  Snip,  on  behalf  of 
the  tailor.  Dorset,  however,  overcomes  them  all  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  oaths.  He  gives  us  three  oaths  theolog- 
ical, "by  Thomas  Aquinas"— "by  St.  Paul,"  and  "by  the 
Rood;"  one  oath  mythological,  twice  repeated,  "by  Cupid;" 
and  one  "good  mouth-filling  oath"  chivalric,  "by  the  dragon 
and  St.  George,"  to  say  nothing  of  a  simple  "egad"  or  two, 
an  expletive  in  the  use  of  which  he  has,  to  our  astonishment, 
forestalled  Etheridge  and  Lord  Foppington.  Sir  Lucius, 
himself,  might  here  amend  his  system  of  swearing.  But  aside 
from  our  objection  to  all  this  profanity,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  we  fear  that,  like  Nick  Bottom's  roaring,  it  might 
"fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies  that  they  would  shriek," 
which  w^ould  certainly  mar  the  performance.  If  Mr.  Brown 
could  omit  it,  or  substitute  some  innocent  exclamations,  the 
company,  into  whose  hands  it  falls,  would  be  obliged  to  him. 
On  the  w^hole,  however,  this  play  is  sure  to  succeed.  Its 
lofty  sentiments  commend  it  to  the  elevated  and  intellectual; 
its  tone  of  gallantry  to  the  fair;  its  stirring  and  brilliant 
scenes  to  men  of  the  world,  and  its  comic  dialogues  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

"Omnis  in  hoe  uno  variis  diseordia  cessit, 
Ordinibus.     Lsetatur  Eques,  plauditque  Senator, 
Votaque  patriciis  certant  plebeja  favori." 
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Ion:  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts.     By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd. 
New  York:  1837. 

Tragedy,  although  its  old  form  and  features  have  departed, 
has  not  yet  wholly  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
stage,  it  is  true,  is  fast  losing  its  power,  but  readers  are  a 
thousandfold  increased;  and  we  question  very  much  if  the 
theatre  alone  ever  gave  a  modem  poet  a  real,  lasting  popular- 
ity. It  is  not  wide  enough.  What  a  limited  fame  would  his 
be  whose  work  should  only  be  known  through  the  mouthing 
of  a  dozen  actors,  however  clever.  A  metropolitan  journal, 
and  a  metropolitan  audience,  would  swear  to  its  merits,  and 
there  an  end.  But  now  men  write  for  millions.  Each  reader, 
as  he  passes  over  the  performance,  makes  a  little  imaginary 
playhouse,  and  peoples  it  and  gives  it  properties  for  him- 
self. If  he  loses  a  few  great  points,  he  at  least  saves  many 
small  ones.  The  Agamemnon  of  the  piece  has  not  it  all  to 
himself.  Monimia's  maid,  with  her  impudent  stare,  and  the 
identical  petticoat  which  we  have  seen  so  often  in  the  farce, 
does  not  destroy  the  vraisemblance  of  a  whole  tragedy.  Your 
battles  are  decently  fought,  on  meadow  or  mountain,  not  by 
four  boobies  of  a  side,  between  the  flat  and  the  foot-lamps. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  destroying  the  theatre. 
When  men  knew  less  of  the  realities  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
every-day  progress  of  affairs,  their  imaginations  were  satis- 
fied with  exhibitions  in  which  geography  and  chronology  were 
infinitely  outraged;  and,  perhaps,  the  next  neighbouring  na- 
tion transplanted  to  Africa  or  the  New  Continent.  Now,  man- 
agers are  forced  to  seek  other  sources  of  excitement.  The 
rage  for  melo-drama  is  the  legitimate  and  necessary  result  of 
extended    knowledge.     Omne    ignoUim    pro    mirabile — men 
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wonder  at  what  they  do  not  understand.  Turkish  heroes, 
with  crooked  cimeters  and  loose  trowsers,  used  to  be  admired 
by  children  in  the  holidays;  now,  with  big  words  and  exag- 
gerated sentiment  in  their  mouths,  they  are  gazed  at  by  the 
vulgar  of  a  larger  growth.  The  theatre  is  given  up  to  the 
lower  classes,  because  the  higher  get  better  dramatic  enter- 
tainment from  books  with  less  pain  and  expense.  Actors  de- 
generate because  they  have  not  the  check  of  good  taste  in  their 
audience.  Writers  for  the  stage  become  writers  for  the 
closet.  Comedy  is  banished  with  the  abolition  of  caste,  and 
the  progress  of  material  science  which  brings  mankind  closer 
together,  and  a  cheap  literature,  universally  diffused,  fills  all 
the  avenues  of  entertaining  knowledge. 

We  never  expect  to  see  the  theatre  revived.  Acting,  once 
an  art,  has  degenerated  into  a  trade,  to  which  few  men  will 
put  themselves  apprentice.  It  is  a  galling,  miserable  servitude 
to  the  ninety-nine,  and  little  better  than  a  mock  triumph  to  the 
hundredth.  All  the  prestige  of  the  stage  is  vanished.  It  used 
to  be  the  daily  theme  of  wits  and  newspapers,  and  the  nightly 
resort  of  critics,  fashionables,  and  literati.  ^len  took  sides  on 
the  production  of  a  new  comedy,  and  the  realm  rung  with  the 
contest.  The  actors  lived  from  year  to  year  in  the  public  eye 
and  mind ;  had  their  partisans  and  dependents,  and  lorded  it,  if 
they  arrived  at  any  eminence,  in  a  sphere  often  extended  and 
seldom  contemptible.  The  theatre,  up  to  a  recent  period,  occu- 
pied a  place  in  England,  in  the  public  interest,  scarcely  second 
to  the  house  of  commons.  The  generation  now  foremost  in 
our  own  community,  remember  it  here  in  a  most  respectable 
and  flourishing  condition;  and  we  ourselves  have  reminis- 
cences of  comedies  cast  from  the  standing  company  of  Phila- 
delphia in  a  manner  that  would  astonish  now.  But  it  is  the 
fate  of  every  thing  human,  after  completing  its  cycle,  to  come 
back  to  its  point  of  departure.  Tragedy  was  itinerant  with 
Thespis,  in  early  Greece;  and  the  drama  now  owes  the  little 
vitality  which  it  retains  to  traveling  actors — men  and  women, 
who  flit  hither  and  thither,  finding  the  stage  every  where 
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barren,  for  the  especially  sound  reason  that  they,  and  such  as 
they,  have  made  it  so.  For  as  there  are  few  players  whose 
parts  are  so  mean  that  on  some  scene  or  other  they  will  not 
appear  transcendent,  so  there  are  few  that  would  not  prefer  the 
part  of  Hotspur  in  a  village  before  that  of  Scrub  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Hence  the  w^hole  corps  dramatique  is  peripatetic — each 
individual  moving  in  a  concentric  orb,  in  which  he  finds  at- 
tendant satellites.  Occasionally,  the  Romeo  or  the  Hamlet 
comes  back  from  spangles  and  bugles,  in  a  barn  on  the  frontier, 
to  his  more  appropriate  part  of  Apothecary  or  Guildenstern  at 
home,  but  it  is  only  when  he  is  pinched  by  want,  or  a  fugitive 
from  the  constable.  There  is  no  keeping  him  to  his  buvsiness. 
He  learns  a  few  new  attitudes,  mouths  with  a  more  pompous  or 
more  pedantic  diction,  from  imitating  some  freshly  imported 
novelty,  and  straight  is  off  again,  to  sell  his  new  wares  to  dis- 
tant chapmen.  "A  forest  of  feathers,  and  two  Provencial 
roses  on  his  razed  shoes,  will  at  any  time  get  him  a  fellowship 
in  a  cry  of  players. ' '  Thus  is  the  whole  discipline  and  order 
of  the  stage  subverted.  Actors  are  untaught  in  the  common- 
est elements  of  their  art.  They  are  without  elocution,  without 
ease,  without  force  of  propriety.  Having  passed  through  no 
pupilage,  they  have  acquired  no  instruction.  The  standard  of 
exceUence  thus  becomes  imperceptibly  lowered.  The  actor 
looks  for  an  audience  (and  easily  finds  it)  which  will  be  con- 
tent w  ith  him  as  he  is ;  the  audience,  by  degrees  viewing  him 
as  a  model,  is  induced,  by  time  and  circumstance,  to  take  some 
one  a  little  worse;  if,  by  chance,  he  should  be  a  little  better, 
their  wonder  and  applause  are  unbounded,  and  a  promising 
actor  probably  spoiled.  Content  with  the  ''star"  which 
chances  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
subordinate  persons  of  the  drama,  disapprobation  is  never  ex- 
pressed, and  consequently  never  feared.  The  principal  per- 
sonage, if  he  play  well,  is  surrounded  hy  a  host  of  ineffective 
and  insignificant,  sometimes  intoxicated,  underlings,  who  mar 
his  performance ;  and  if  he  play  ill,  who  make  bad  worse,  until 
at  length  those  audiences  who  alone  can  preserve  the  taste  of 
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theatrical  entertainment,  and  check  the  tendencies  to  vice, 
which  the  theatre  is  apt  to  afford,  are  driven  in  disgust  from 
attendance  upon  it,  or  go  to  it  rarely,  and  it  becomes  the  resort 
of  the  dissolute,  the  vicious,  and  the  vulgar. 

The  effect  of  this  inefficiency  of  the  stage  on  dramatic  au- 
thorship may  easily  be  traced.  Modem  dramas,  instead  of 
presenting  a  variety  of  characters,  each  operating  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  play,  to  relieve  its  heavier  scenes,  or  to  pro- 
mote its  catastrophe,  are  written  up  to  a  single  part,  round 
which  every  thing  else  revolves  in  a  monotonous  and  insipid 
circle.  They  represent  an  individual  trait  rather  than  an  ac- 
tion; and  as  to  the  development  of  a  great  theme,  which  the 
ancients,  with  wonderful  ability  and  effect,  contrived  to  accom- 
plish within  much  narrower  limits  than  the  modem  stage 
affords,  it  is  not  attempted,  or  if  it  be,  it  is  done  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  theatre.  Men  of  genius  write  "dramatic  poems," 
by  some  deemed  a  spurious  species  of  composition,  but  in  our 
judgment  the  necessary  result  of  having  no  stage  to  write  for. 
The  consequence  is,  that  sentiments  are  elaborated,  where  in 
former  times  incident  was  demanded,  and  authors  come  to 
paint  their  characters  instead  of  presenting  them  in  ripe  and 
living  reality.  ^luch  of  the  descriptive  and  didactic  must 
mingle  with  the  dramatic,  when  there  is  no  controlling  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  a  constant  advancement  of  the  action, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary^  to  say  that  the  descriptive  and 
didactic  have  little  to  do  with  the  genius  of  the  English  theatre. 
All  attempts  to  perform  Lord  Byron's  plays  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  audience,  we  believe,  have  failed.  In  four  or  five 
plain  words,  ' '  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  stage, ' '  which  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  they  want  several  material 
elements  which  successful  plays  always  possess.  There  is 
poetry  enough  in  them,  but  they  lack  the  resemblance  to  life — 
the  humanity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  a  picture  of  life  ought 
to  possess.  The  best  and  most  successful  plays  in  our  lan- 
guage, are  those  w^hich  have  their  origin  in  some  popular 
narrative,  or  well-known  legend,  and  which  adhere  closely  to 
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their  originals.  Such  are  only  one  remove  from  the  first 
impression  of  life,  and  men  recognize  the  picture.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  tragedies  which  has  established  itself  on  the 
stage  for  twenty  yeai^  past,  is  IMilman's  Fazio;  the  incidents 
of  which,  in  the  original  tale  (the  fifth  novel  of  Grazzini), 
are  homely  enough,  but  wonderfully  simple  and  true.  The 
beautiful  poetry  in  which  the  tragic  author  has  enwrapped 
them,  does  not  conceal  one  feature  or  outline,  but  rather 
serves  to  enhance  the  merit  of  what  it  covers,  like  the  maiden 's 
veil  in  Ariosto : — 

"Which  all  the  beauties  of  her  form  discloses, 
As  the  clear  crystal  doth  the  imprison'd  roses." 

And  yet  the  success  of  this  very  play  may  in  part  be  owing  to 
I  the  paucity  of  its  dramatis  personce,  which  brings  it  within 
I  the  compass  of  the  leading  business  of  any  theatre,  having 
ithe  least  claims  to  respectability.  Fazio  and  Bianca,  cleverly 
j played,  will  carry  it  off  pretty  well;  although  we  have  heard, 
ifrom  a  very  distinguished  person,  whose  representation  of  the 
i latter  character  was  certainly  a  most  exquisite  and  touching 
; specimen  of  art,  guided  by  genius,  that  the  "Lady  Aldobella" 
iwould  in  competent  hands  be  the  triumph  of  the  piece.  This, 
(however,  we  always,  with  deference  to  the  authority,  deemed 
la  paradox;  though  the  opinion  naturally  enough  arose  from 
[the  consciousness  of  power  to  give  that  character  a  force  and 
r  consequence,  of  which  the  inefficient  persons  to  whom  it  is 
leommonly  committed  have  no  conception. 
I  Knowles  has  furnished  two  plays  for  the  stage  which,  with 
;;all  their  faults,  indicate  considerable  dramatic  power  and  some 
jcommand  of  resources.  Master  Walter,  in  the  Hunchhacky 
!is,  we  believe,  an  invention  the  more  meritorious  for  offering 
Something  to  the  spectator  on  which  the  imagination  can  fix 
■without  too  strong  an  effort.  There  is  something  material  and 
tangible  in  him,  in  which  particular  Mr.  Knowles  has  much 
more  successfully  copied  the  old  dramatists  than  in  his  quaint 
prithees  and  obsolete  inversions.     The  hood  does  not  make  the 
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monk,  nor  will  adverbs  and  prepositions,  however  skilfully 
arranged,  bring  back  the  days  of  Queen  Bess.  But  Mr. 
Knowles  has  another  merit,  and  that  is,  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  situation.  His  characters  occasionally  bear  ad- 
mirably upon  each  other.  In  former  days  men  were  lavish 
of  these  points,  but  now  one  or  two  make  the  fortune  of  a 
play,  and  justly  so  when  a  few  chilling  verses  and  a  violent 
catastrophe  are  held  sufficient  stock  for  a  writer  to  come  be- 
fore the  public  with.  "We  consider  St.  Pierre,  in  The  Wife, 
as  a  very  successful  effort  of  art  on  the  part  of  the  same 
author;  and  the  last  interview  of  that  character  with  his 
employer,  in  which  he  extorts  the  confession,  as  very  cleverly 
conceived.  Not  that  it  is  not  liable  to  remark  on  the  score 
of  probability — the  thing  never  could  have  happened — but 
that  is  a  minor  objection,  which  a  caviller  might  make  to  a 
thousand  of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  the  language.  Ham- 
let and  Laertes  never  could  have  throttled  each  other  in  a 
young  lady's  grave  before  a  whole  court,  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  the  attendant  guards,  in  any  country  sufficiently 
civilized  to  bestow  the  rites  of  sepulture  at  all, — and  so  of  the 
rest.  On  this  score  we  are  much  of  the  opinion  of  Voltaire, 
who  told  a  debutante  receiving  instructions  from  him  in  rela- 
tion to  a  character  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  and  who  objected 
that  if  she  played  it  according  to  his  wishes  the  audience 
would  say  that  she  had  the  devil  in  her.  ''That  is  precisely 
what  I  want,  madam,"  replied  the  author,  ''an  actress  ought 
to  have  the  devil  in  her."  We  entertain  the  same  views  in 
relation  to  writers  for  the  stage.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to 
weigh  every  minute  circumstance  of  objection  before  they 
commit  a  scene  to  the  prompter's  hands.  The  whole  thing 
is  an  illusion,  and  so  intended  to  be.  The  shadows  on  the 
canvass  must  be  larger  than  life,  or  the  distance  to  which  they 
are  thrown  will  make  them  seem  smaller.  Spectatoi^  do  not 
analyse  if  they  can  be  brought  to  admire,  and  the  time  is  past 
when  the  critics  could  outvote  the  galleries. 

But  we  have  been  led  a  little  aside  from  our  position  rela- 
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tive  to  the  effect  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage,  upon  dra- 
matic authorship  and  the  tendency  of  dramatic  talent  to  such 
a  new  form  of  address  to  the  imagination.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  very  recent  one  of  ]\Ir.  Taylor  in  his  Philip 
van  Artevelde.  That  performance,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
partakes  more  largely  of  the  spirit  of  epic  than  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  the  shape  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  the  author 
indicates  that  he  was  sensible  not  only  that  the  age  of  the 
epopee  is  gone,  but  also  that  the  reign  of  the  drama  in  its 
older  forms  is  passing  away.  Such  a  subject  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  compressed  into  a  play,  if  it  came 
at  all  under  the  notice  of  a  man  of  genius.  At  an  earlier, 
and  perhaps  at  a  later  period,  it  would  have  been  expanded 
into  a  heroic  poem.  In  1835  its  author  could  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  literature  no  better  than  by  making  it  a  dramatic 
poem  instead  of  a  drama.  There  is  excellent  poetry,  there 
are  fine  situations,  and  excellent  scenes  in  it;  yet  the  writer 
has  not  been  induced  by  all  the  attractions  that  a  stage- 
triumph  was  once  thought  to  carry  with  it,  to  risk  his  venture 
in  the  hands  of  a  theatrical  company,  or  to  leave  it  in  a  shape 
that  by  possibility  might  tempt  a  manager  to  try  conclusions 
with  it.  An  author  who,  in  the  last  centuiy,  had  evinced 
capacity  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  and  appropriating 
the  advantages  of  dramatic  situation  to  an  equal  extent  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  had  neglected  to  carry  them  to  Drury  Lane 
or  Covent  Garden,  would  have  passed  for  a  prodigy.  Such 
a  poet  as  he,  could  not  have  kept  away  from  the  boards.  To 
get  his  play  acted  and  to  put  it  in  a  form  to  be  acted  would 
have  been  his  instinctive  impulse.  Instead  of  quietly  com- 
pleting and  perfecting  his  piece  in  the  intervals  of  official 
duty,  and  at  length  casting  it  forth  unheralded  upon  the  read- 
ing world,  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  and  the  PiiUic  Ledger 
(if  they  then  existed)  would  have  trumpeted  the  forthcoming 
play,  while  intrigues  with  managers  and  actors,  forestalling 
the  favour  of  wits  and  a  deal  of  green-room  diplomacy,  would 
have  occupied  the  interval.     What  a  world  of  humiliation  and 
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chagrin  poor  Goldsmith  went  through  before  he  could  come 
at  his  theatrical  triumph !  His  plays  flew  like  a  shuttlecock 
from  Garrick  to  Colman  and  from  Colman  back  to  Garrick, 
while  he,  one  of  England's  best,  and  almost  one  of  her  great- 
est geniuses,  stood  by  to  pick  up  the  bird  and  respectfully 
tender  it  anew  to  the  players.  Then  a  handful  of  noisy  ap- 
prentices, judiciously  set  on,  might  easily  blast  what  laborious 
talent  had  been  months,  perhaps  years,  in  building.  We  can- 
not but  think  that  the  dignity  of  authorship  is  gaining  by  this 
appeal  from  the  theatre  to  the  press,  from  managers  to  na- 
tions. The  stage  may  lose,  and  the  ignorance  and  narrow- 
ness which  have  too  often  presided  over  it,  and  the  mediocrity 
which  now  sustain  it  deserve  to  lose,  but  the  public  and  the 
author  understand  each  other  better  in  the  absence  of  an 
officious  interpreter.  Men  of  genius,  if  they  lose  a  speedy 
triumph,  need  not  apprehend  a  hasty  condemnation,  for  a 
reader  judges  in  calmness  where  an  author  might  be  hurried 
into  unconscious  injustice. 

We  are  far  from  believing,  however,  that  the  form  of  lit- 
erary production  adopted  by  Mr.  Taj-lor,  and  of  which  there 
are  various  examples,  is  to  have  a  very  long  abiding  place  in 
English  literature.  We  view  it  but  as  the  intermezzo — the 
step  of  transition — between  the  old  forms  of  the  serious  drama 
and  a  new  form  of  poetic  creations.  Between  this  theory  and 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  higher  poetry  we  see  no  alterna- 
tive. Cut  off  from  the  epic,  or  the  history  of  an  action,  by 
the  nature  of  our  faith  *  and  our  advanced  social  position, 
and  from  the  dramatic,  or  the  representation  of  an  action  by 
conventional  rules  and  the  progress  of  science,  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  which  has  been  to  deaden  the  general  mind  to  impres- 
sions received  through  the  imagination,  poets  must  make  mind 
itself  their  theme,  and,  yielding  the  material,  (save  so  far  as 

*  We  consider  the  Paradise  Lost  wholly  sui  generis.  Milton  is  sub- 
lime from  the  awful  and  unapproachable  nature  of  his  subject,  as 
Homer  is  in  a  less  degree  from  the  distance  of  his  era.  Milton's  heroes 
are  supernatural:  Homer's  are  seen  through  a  medium  which  vastly 
augments  their  proportions. 
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the  mere  description  of  natural  forms  is  concerned,)  take 
refuge  deep  within  the  moral.  Voltaire  somewhere  says, 
' '  Otez  aux  Arabes,  aux  Persans,  aux  Juif s,  le  soleil  et  la  lune, 
les  montagnes  et  les  vallees,  les  dragons  et  les  basilics,  il  ne 
leur  reste  plus  de  poesie."  From  this  first  elemental  condi- 
tion the  advance  of  the  art  has  been  more  and  more  incor- 
porated with  the  intellectual  and  moral  attributes  of  our 
nature,  and  as  science  has  penetrated  in  its  progress  the  dim 
and  distant  realms  of  ether,  so  has  poetry,  aided  by  philosophy, 
begun  to  fathom  the  recesses  of  the  human  microcosm.  While 
the  natural  elements  of  society  fermented  as  in  a  vast  caldron, 
from  the  revival  of  learning  down  to  the  middle  or  even  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  poetry  of  all  nations 
was  but  a  reflection  of  the  images  of  actual  life.  From  Dante 
to  Dry  den  we  may  trace  the  hideous  turmoil  and  jarring 
sound  of  men  in  fierce  opposition  or  treacherous  alliance. 
Every  thing  then  was  dramatic,  for  the  passions  took  shape 
and  form;  human  propensities  came  out  in  strong  and  bold 
relief;  men  acted  out  their  griefs  and  hatred;  their  venge- 
ance found  a  stage  to  play  its  part  on;  and  Europe  was  full 
of  various  intrigues,  deadly  feuds,  the  baseness  of  pretended 
friendship,  and  the  cruelty  of  real  animosity;  while  the  po- 
litical wars  of  Italy,  the  religious  wars  of  Germany,  the  court 
wars  of  France,  and  the  civil  wars  of  England,  came  in  suc- 
cession to  exhibit  human  actors  under  various  and  singular 
impulses.  What  wonder  that  the  stage  found  materials  for 
the  mimic  drama,  when  each  successive  day  brought  a  new 
scene  to  the  complicated  drama  of  life. 

It  would  not  be  true  were  we  to  say  that  England  has  not 
produced  a  good  tragedy  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Pianover,  but  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  tragic  faculty  went 
out  soon  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  in.  The  period 
which  succeeded  the  act  of  settlement,  when  society  became 
organized,  was  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  com- 
edy of  manners — it  was  the  age  of  philosophy,  of  diplomacy, 
of  modes,  of  reviving  arts,  of  polite  studies.     The  world  still 
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retained  the  strong  impress  of  the  past — the  drops  of  the  by- 
gone storm  were  not  yet  evaporated,  but  passion  had  passed 
over  into  feeling,  and  the  bloom  and  the  odour  began  to  arise 
in  the  track  of  the  tempest.  Marlborough's  wars  themselves 
always  appeared  to  us  more  like  a  game  of  chess  than  a  bloody 
struggle  between  opposing  nations — they  sat  down  so  gin- 
gerly by  turns  before  Dendermond  or  Liege.  The  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the  Swifts,  Pope,  Addi- 
son, and  Sir  Richard,  ("God  'a  mercy,  fellow,")  were  any 
thing  but  the  successors  of  Sophocles.  True,  a  sense  of  duty 
drives  us  all  at  least  once  over  Cato  (we  have  read  it  our- 
selves for  a  similar  reason  since  we  began  this  paper),  but 
what  a  cold  and  inflated  cabinet  traged}^  it  is,  when  placed  in 
comparison  with  a  hundred  of  those  effusions  which  a  century 
earlier  were  thrown  so  prodigally  before  the  groundlings  of 
the  London  theatres!  Who  but  Voltaire  ever  called  Cato  a 
work  of  genius,  with  its  pedantic,  measured  mannerisms,  and 
Betterton's  "wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair"  in 
every  line  of  it?  Even  the  tragedies  of  Otway  and  Rowe, 
belonging  as  they  do  to  an  anterior  period,  we  profess  not  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  very  highly.  There  is  no  play  more  fre- 
quently performed  than  Venice  Preserved,  nor  shall  we  ven- 
ture wholly  to  impugn  the  taste  of  large  communities  whose 
sympathy  with  Belvidera's  white  pocket  handkerchief  softens 
them  to  tears  every  time  it  is  represented.  Still  we  think 
that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
the  iragedie  hourgeoise.  The  inventory  of  Jaffier's  furniture, 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  a  mean-spirited  sneaking  villain,  and 
a  double  traitor),  is  alone  sufficient  to  degrade  it  from  the 
heroic  list.  It  is  an  exceedingly  popular  play  with  house- 
maids, and  deservedly  so.  Pierre's  gang  of  broken-down 
bully  conspirators,  the  gross  attempt  of  Renard  so  lusciously 
described,  the  frivolous  insipid  character  of  Jaffier,  and,  as 
we  said  before,  the  white  handkerchief,  are  perfectly  within 
their  comprehension.  Then  there  is  a  sing-song  lullaby  bur- 
den  in  the   versification  which   tickles   the   uneducated   ear 
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mightily.  But  this  one  thing  is  certain,  that  he  who  seeks  a 
model  in  Otway  will  never  gain  the  applause  of  the  judicious. 
He,  poor  wretch,  had  no  time  to  select  models.  Priuli  's  curse 
was  almost,  in  terms,  prophetic.  He  hatched  plays  "and 
starved.  ^ ' 

As  to  Rowe  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  His  fame  rests 
principally  upon  The  Fair  Penitent,  a  play  which  is  but  a 
rifacimento  of  The  Fatal  Dowry  of  Philip  Massinger,  appro- 
priated without  a  syllable  of  acknowledgment.  It  is  difficult, 
at  this  time,  to  conceive  that  a  plagiarism  so  impudent  could 
escape  instant  exposure,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  recent 
enquirer  to  detect  it.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
study  of  the  old  dramatists  (with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare, 
and  such  of  his  predecessors  as  could  elucidate  him,)  has 
only  revived  under  Gifford's  intelligent  and  interesting  criti- 
cism. The  fact  of  the  theft  is  so  far  important,  that  it  en- 
forces our  position  that  even  in  the  last  century  the  spirit  of 
tragedy  must  have  been  greatly  degenerate,  when  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  its  day  was  the  ghost  of  the  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected effort  of  an  author  by  no  means  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  time. 

The  king's  breakfast  was  the  era  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  old 
lady  of  Tillietudlem, — the  French  revolution  is  the  epoch  from 
which  a  change  in  all  modem  European  affairs  finds  a  cause 
and  a  date.  In  the  wars  consequent  upon  that  bloody  busi- 
ness, the  nations  were  subject  to  two  intense  influences, — the 
moral  one  by  which  every  reflecting  man  became  aware  that  a 
great  strife  between  antagonist  principles  was  begun— the  ma- 
terial one  by  which,  in  that  strife  and  the  various  combinations 
and  collisions  growing  out  of  it,  the  old  external  forms  and 
features  of  society  were  worn  away,  as  the  cliff  which  invites 
and  repels  the  tide  parts,  in  doing  so,  with  some  portion  of 
its  identity  and  outline.  In  the  vastness  of  the  realities  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  men  lost  the  art  and  the  heart  to  mimic. 
A  generation  came  and  went  during  the  whirl  of  stupendous 
events.     When  the  stupified  nations  awoke  from  their  trance 
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of  horror,  they  found  around  them  the  elements  of  a  new 
world,  thrown  out  as  material  fragments  are  by  a  mighty 
natural  convulsion.  The  car  of  the  destroyer  had  ploughed 
the  surface  of  Europe  before  it,  while  from  behind  had  dropped 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  enquiry,  which,  springing  up, 
were  manured  by  human  blood.  Human  genius  has  yet  to 
adapt  itself  to  this  genius  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  old 
politics  in  which  individual  impulses  were  every  where  felt, 
and  when  a  warrior,  a  minister,  or  a  priest,  might  stamp  his 
impress  upon  an  age,  have  passed  away.  Equally  has  passed 
away  the  period  of  maxims  and  systems,  when  the  world  held 
in  high  reverence  the  solecisms  of  Rochefoucault  or  the  grave 
paradoxes  of  Montesquieu.  Still  more  has  passed  away  the 
day  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  garters  and  ribands,  of  per- 
sonal influence,  personal  corruption,  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  errors  of  government,  and  (in  some  countries  at 
least,)  the  kindred  sentiment,  so  much  belauded,  of  personal 
loyalty.  All  these  were  aids,  and  powerful  aids,  to  dramatic 
effort,  which  henceforth  authors  must  do  without,  so  far  as 
they  can  actually  feel  and  know  them.  They  are  distant  now, 
and  traditional.  Hence  their  impression  is  weak,  and  he  who 
would  attempt  to  bring  them  into  his  service,  must  hope  for 
such  success,  and  only  such,  as  a  painter  might  attain  who 
copied  from  description  instead  of  inspection.  In  our  time 
men  are  moved  in  masses,  by  a  few  great  and  somewhat  ab- 
stract principles,  for  very  unromantic  and  obvious  ends.  A 
Birmingham  meeting  of  ninety  thousand  men,  assembled  in 
pursuit  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  with 
' '  equal  rights ' '  on  their  banner  and  a  bust  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
for  a  standard,  may  be  an  important  incident  in  history,  but 
it  is  not  a  dramatic  one.  Francis  I.  after  the  battle  of  Pavia 
would  be  worth  it  twice  told. 

Perhaps  we  may  go  farther  than  we  have  hitherto  done  with 
our  hypothesis,  and  contend  not  only  that  the  age  of  tragedy 
passed  by  with  the  period  of  natural  fermentation  and  indi- 
vidual influences  in  Europe,  but  that  successful  tragic  writers 
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must  be  in  a  measure  subjected  to  such,  impulses — men  of 
action  as  opposed  to  mere  men  of  study.  Every  scholar  re- 
members the  inscription  prepared  by  ^schylus  for  himself, 
in  which  he  records  only  his  military  exploits,  and  forgets 
altogether  his  more  certain  claim  to  immortality: 

AiVx'^Xoj'  Eu0optwj/os  'AOTjvalop  rode  Kevdei 
Mj'Tj/Ua    Karacpdlfxevop    Trvpo(f>6poio    TeXas. 

'AXktjp  5'  evdoKi/iov  yiapadoiviov  dXaos  av  enroi, 
Kal  jSaduxaLTTjeis  Mijdos  iriaTa/xevos. 

"Athenian  ^schylus,  Euphorio's  son, 

Buried  in  Gela's  fields,  these  lines  declare ; 
His  deeds  are  registered  at  Marathon, 

Known  to  the  deep-haired  Mede  who  met  him  there." 

It  may  be  that  the  great  father  of  tragedy  felt,  and  felt  rightly, 
too,  that  the  sublime  scenes  which  he  depicted  with  such  ex- 
traordinary^ and  almost  supernatural  grandeur,  oAved  much 
of  their  power  to  an  imagination  early  excited  by  the  va^t 
moral  influence  of  such  a  contest  as  that  of  Marathon,  the 
importance  of  which  to  his  country,  must  have  swelled  each 
patriotic  Athenian  into  a  demi-god.  Sophocles,  too,  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  Euripides  Avas  born  at  Salamis  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  These  poets  lived  amidst  the 
most  stirring  scenes.  Their  minds  were  constantly  informed, 
by  what  was  passing  around  them,  how  men  act  in  great 
emergencies,  how  they  are  operated  on  by  strong  passions,  by 
the  force  of  superstition,  and  the  dictates  of  piety.  INIingling 
with  the  actual  living  word,  with  its  intrigues,  its  contests,  its 
struggles,  and  its  events — they  portrayed  the  ideal  world  with 
a  power  of  probability  and  truth,  which,  but  for  this  explana- 
tion, would  strike  us  with  astonishment.  When  we  first  laid 
hands  on  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  we  involuntarily  gave 
utterance  to  awe  and  admiration  at  its  magnificent  conceptions, 
the  wonderful  keeping  of  its  parts,  and  the  perfect  correspond- 
ence of  each  and  all  with  the  high  character  of  the  subject. 
Without  this  play  it  would   not  be  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
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poetic  faculty  which  could  so  present  the  wonderful  abstrac- 
tions of  its  great  theme,  clothing  them,  at  the  same  time,  with 
an  interest  higher  than  human,  yet  perfectly  within  the  scope 
of  human  sympathy.  In  this  latter  particular,  as  well  as  in 
the  absence  of  that  simplicity  which  is  combined  with  every 
thing  Grecian,  Shelley's  substitute  for  the  lost  sequel  to  this 
great  dramatic  effort  is  unsuccessful.  In  the  high  power  of 
imagination  he  approaches  his  model,  and  this,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  any  other  instance,  may  illustrate  our  doctrine.  iEschylus 
lived  with  the  real  up  to  the  ideal,  Shelley  scarcely  knew  any 
thing  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  the  little  he  knew  he  wished  to 
alter.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  all  his  beautiful  poetry  the 
mind  scarcely  recognizes  a  familiar  association.  This  is  fatal 
to  dramatic  poetry ;  but  it  was  unavoidable  with  Shelley,  treat- 
ing such  a  topic  as  the  Prometheus.  He  could  scarce  master 
the  fault  in  The  Cenci 

What  we  have  affirmed  of  the  Greek  dramatists  may,  with 
as  much  truth,  be  predicated  of  those  of  the  palmy  Elizabethan 
age.  Not  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  but 
they  were,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Jonson,  (and  he  was 
made  so  by  the  pressure  of  counteracting  causes  rather  than 
the  absence  of  the  impulses  to  which  his  fellows  were  sub- 
jected,) creatures  of  the  world,  rather  than  of  the  closet,  go- 
ing forth  and  observing  men,  and  sharing  in  the  eager  pur- 
suits and  solicitudes  of  their  generation.  There  is  a  stamp 
of  reality  on  all  their  works,  which  nobody  has  ever  succeeded 
in  counterfeiting.  The  chronicles  of  all  nations,  which  they 
gathered  into  their  crucibles,  and  by  a  glorious  alchymy  re- 
produced in  new  and  brighter  forms,  are  yet  to  be  known  by 
this,  that  in  them  all  glows,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  reflection  of 
events  in  which  they  participated,  or  of  which  they  felt  the 
effect.  The  reader  is  conscious  of  a  double  interest — like  that 
which  we  sometimes  feel  in  our  dreams  when  in  a  foreign  land. 
We  yet  recognise  the  familiar  imagery  of  the  home  we  have 
left  behind.  And  this  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  violation 
of  verisimilitude,  but  of  a  tone  and  colouring  of  thought  and 
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sentiment,  and  occasionally  of  expression,  itself  the  conse- 
quence of  the  modes  of  life  we  have  alluded  to,  which  recalls 
us  to  ourselves  and  to  our  native  associations,  like  the  music 
of  a  well-remembered  bell.  Tliis  is  legitimate  and  necessary. 
We  need  some  link  between  imagination  and  reality.  It  is  far 
different,  nevertheless,  from  that  vice  of  the  French  school, 
(the  old  French  school  we  mean,)  which  utterly  Gallicized  all 
foreign  subjects,  and  trammelled  the  heroes  of  antiquity  within 
the  pet  it  esses  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.*  The  one  class  of 
writers  merely  affixed  the  moral  stamp  of  their  age  to  the 
treasures  they  appropriated,  while  the  other  fashioned  them 
into  the  similitude  of  conventional  manners — modes  of  con- 
duct, rather  than  modes  of  thought.  The  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough once  said  that  the  only  history  of  England  he  ever  read 
was  contained  in  Shakspeare's  plays.  Perhaps  those  portions 
of  English  history  which  we  gather  from  that  source  are  more 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  than  such  as  we  obtain  from 
elaborate  historical  compositions.  There  is  astonishing  ac- 
curacy in  some  of  his  details.  The  character  of  Wolsey,  for 
instance,  modem  investigation  has  shown  to  be  copied  to  the 
life.  We  have  not  a  reference  within  our  reach,  but  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  cardinal  (we  think  by  a  Cavendish)  shows  how 
minutely  the  great  master  had  studied  his  history.  The  out- 
line is  identical,  and  much  of  the  detail  is  reality  rather  than 
fiction.  But  this  was  a  domestic  subject,  and  lay  near  the 
time  of  the  poet;  nor  can  we  properly  vouch  any  of  the  his- 
torical plays  to  illustrate  our  hypothesis — they  necessarily  bear 
a  deep  and  vigorous  native  impress.  But  let  any  intelligent 
reader  compare  the  tragedy  of  Othello  with  its  original  in 
the  novel  of  Giraldi  Cinthio.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the 
analysis;  and  we  only  allude  to  the  two  productions  to  show 
that,  in  the  creation  of  Othello,  with  his  perfect  individuality 
and  original  personal  characteristics,  out  of  the  rude  Capitano 
Moro  of  the  tale,  a  coarse  vulgar  soldier,  Shakspeare  was  vastly 
more  indebted  to  the  various  world  of  men  in  which  he  lived, 

*  Heine's  opinion  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
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to  the  gallant  spirits  (and  dangerous  spirits,  too)  of  whom  he 
heard  as  the  ornaments  of  Elizabeth's  court — a  Raleigh  or  an 
Essex,  perhaps — than  to  all  the  books  in  Christendom.  To 
touch  the  subject  only — who  that  studies  the  history  of  Eng- 
land can  fail  to  remember  the  constant  naval  wars  with  Spain, 
when  he  reads  of  Othello  being  summoned  to  the  protection  of 
Cyprus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  or  the  death  of  Leices- 
ter's beautiful  wife  (and  the  manner  of  it),  when  he  reaches 
the  shocking  catastrophe  at  the  end?  In  the  original  tale  the 
Moor  and  the  Ancient,  in  a  joint  partnership  of  murder,  heat 
the  poor  lady  to  death  with  stockings  full  of  sand,  and  then 
demolish  the  house  over  her  head  to  conceal  their  villany. 
The  change  in  the  mode  of  death  agrees  with  the  gentler  char- 
acter which  the  author  has  given  the  Moor,  as  well  as  shows 
the  influences  and  associations  under  which  he  wrote.  We 
might  elucidate  the  same  fact  by  the  beautiful  piety  of  Ham- 
let to  his  mother,  as  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  Orestes 
to  Clitemnestra,  which  we  believe  the  French  retain  on  their 
stage  in  all  its  ancient  moral  deformity,  garnished  only  by 
such  figures  and  ceremonies  as  a  most  extraordinaiy  system 
of  sacrificing  substance  to  shadow  has  suggested  to  them. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  belief  that  tragedy  can  only  be  writ- 
ten by  men  subjected  to  active,  universal,  every-day  impulses, 
(and  we  have  merely  suggested  our  argument  without  ampli- 
fying it,)  we  think  it  now  nearly  follows  that,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  popular  representation,  it  will  not  much  longer  be 
written. 

The  poetical  names  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  essentially  undramatic.  The  poet,  whose  fortune 
it  has  been  to  occupy  the  largest  space  in  public  attention, 
ventured  on  a  branch  of  the  art  without  reference  to  the  stage, 
and  produced  dramatic  poems  of  extraordinary  power  and 
beauty.  Manfred  and  Sardanapalus  will  live  with  the  litera- 
ture of  England,  but  never  in  the  echo  of  the  popular  voice. 
Byron's  power  did  not  consist  in  elucidating  character  by  the 
operation  of  co-working  or  counteracting  agents;  his  heroes 
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are,  rather,  self-evolved — his  dramas  are  almost  monolo^es. 
The  moment  you  grasp  the  key  to  the  prominent  character  of 
his  pieces,  you  may  dispense  with  all  the  rest  of  the  persons — 
the  play  goes  on  without  them.  This  Lord  Byron  well  knew 
not  to  be  the  path  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  he  therefore 
dreaded  (we  believe,  in  full  conviction  that  the  experiment 
must  be  desperate)  any  attempt  to  bring  his  tragedies  on  the 
stage :  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  succeed — being  rather 
the  reflection  of  feeling  and  sentiment  than  of  action.  Byron 
was  busy  with  the  subjective  always — exploring  one  heart  by 
the  aid  of  all  the  helps  he  could  gather  from  history  and  ex- 
perience, from  the  turmoil  of  turbid  passions  and  perverted 
intellect.  This  maelstrom  sucked  within  its  vortex,  and  car- 
ried down  to  unknown  depths^  that  which  in  a  smoother  sea 
would  have  floated  placidly  and  brightly  along  the  surface. 
But  with  him  the  strong  denizens  of  the  deep  alone  came  back 
from  that  fierce  profundity,  in  a  rare  integrity  of  solitude. 
'Every  one  of  his  dramatic  creations  (we  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  leading  persons)  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  intellectual 
agony — like  a  first  creation  from  chaos,  they  know  no  brother- 
hood. Even  to  such  a  theme  as  Werner — not  far  away  from 
the  probabilities  of  life — we  scarcely  become  reconciled,  be- 
cause we  try  in  vain  to  become  familiar  with  the  motives  of 
the  actors.  We  read  the  play,  as  we  do  Godwin's  novels,  with 
an  ill-defined  apprehension  that  madness  might  make  us  fa- 
miliar with  such  thoughts  and  persons.  In  the  old  dramatists 
a  touch  of  human  sympathy  ever  and  anon  relieves  this  strong 
tension — some  common  chord  is  struck  which,  with  mournful 
or  joyous  vibration,  relieves  the  overcharged  functions.  But 
for  the  fool  in  Lear,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  reader 
of  strong  sensibilities  might  be  wrought  to  frenzy.  Byron,  it 
is  true,  did  not  create  a  Lear,  but  he  has  drawn  highly  wrought 
pictures  without  a  single  softened  spot  of  shadow ;  or  if  they 
be  shaded,  it  is  by  some  tree  which,  like  the  oak  of  the  poet, 
retains  but  its  blasted  stem  to  perform  the  office — 

"Et  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efificit  umbram." 
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The  truth  is,  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  the  high  abstract 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  extreme  of  utility  on  the  other. 
The  intermediate  ground  where  the  affections  used  to  muster 
is  invaded  by  either  party.  Byron  scoffed  at  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  their  only  sin  was  that  they  were  propelled 
with  the  current.  It  might  indeed  be  made  the  subject  of 
serious  enquiry,  if  he  himself  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  it. 
Childe  Harold  and  Peter  Bell  are  nearer  akin  than  the 
haughty  aristocrat  would  willingly  admit.  We  speak  not  of 
design,  but  of  end.  But  let  this  pass ;  what  we  mean  to  inti- 
mate is,  that  between  the  investigation  of  two  mighty  princi- 
ples— the  why  to  live  and  the  how  to  live — which  now  occupies 
mankind,  the  first  its  moral  and  the  next  its  material  capaci- 
ties, there  is  no  power  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  drama, 
as  there  is  no  soil  for  its  reception;  and  that  this  is  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  result  of  the  absence  of  those  impulses  to 
which  we  before  referred,  by  which  writers  were  forced  to  the 
reproduction  of  events,  and  auditors  to  interest  in  their  repeti- 
tion. There  is  just  the  same  difference  between  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  results  of  a  similar  mind  (if  such  a  sim- 
ilarity could  be)  now,  as  between  a  picture  which  satisfies  the 
imagination  by  means  to  which  the  severity  of  reason  cannot 
wholly  assent,  and  one  of  those  mechanical  contrivances  which 
give  the  spectator  an  image  of  life,  but  an  image  regulated 
merely  upon  the  principles  of  mathematical  truth. 

But  the  great  evidence,  after  all  that  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  drama — its  hold  upon  human  attention,  and  its  attrac- 
tion as  an  exercise  of  intellect,  are  passing  away — consists  in 
the  history  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  define  dramatic  power,  if  that  gifted  person  did  not 
possess  it.  Invention  of  a  high  order — a  glowing,  if  not  a 
fervid  imagination — extensive  experience  and  knowledge  of 
mankind — a  mind  enriched  with  the  best  stores  of  ancient  and 
modem  art,  and,  pervading  all,  a  consummate  and  command- 
ing judgment,  were  only  some   of  the   qualifications  which 
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united  to  render  him  the  founder  and  master-genius  of  a  great 
school  of  literature.  Yet  these  qualifications,  combined  with 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  natural  forms,  and  a  power  to 
reproduce  them,  instead  of  the  dramatist  which,  two  hundred 
years  earlier,  they  would  have  made  him,  made  him  only  (we 
speak  it  disparagingly  but  in  comparison  with  the  higher  vo- 
cation of  Shakspeare)  the  first  story-teller  of  his  age.  He 
saw  and  felt  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay,  to  address 
larger  masses  of  mind  than  a  writer  of  plays  could  hope  to  do. 
He  knew  his  power  to  please  the  judicious,  and  his  art  to 
interest  the  unlearned,  and  he  trusted  his  fame  (whether  wisely 
or  not  time  will  show)  to  the  keeping  of  the  many,  rather  than 
the  care  of  the  few.  How  the  many  accepted  the  trust,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  relate.  But  the  example  has  settled  the  tri- 
bunal to  which  the  appeals  of  men  of  genius,  who  bring  the 
mysteries  of  the  imagination  to  illustrate  the  realities  of  the 
world,  must  be  made.  The  romance  and  the  novel,  sparkling 
with  scenes  replete  with  situations,  and  diversified  by  the 
interlocutions  of  numerous  personages,  afford  advantages  to 
an  author  which  can  be  appreciated  by  every  one  who  con- 
siders how  m-dny  thousand  persons  derive  enjoyment  from  the 
perusal  of  books,  who  have  no  access  to  a  theatre.  Hence,  for 
one  play  that  of  late  years  has  obtained  the  public  favour, 
popularity  and  praise  have  been  awarded  to  fifty  novels ;  and 
a  long  list  of  successful  writers  might  be  named  in  the  one 
art,  while  scarce  a  candidate  has  appeared  to  claim  the  bays 
in  the  other. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  tragedy,  the  name  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  impugns,  in  any  manner, 
the  doctrines  we  have  advanced.  It  is  not  our  intention  crit- 
ically to  review  that  performance,  since  it  has  been  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  has  been  noticed  in  various 
literary  periodicals,  and  is  in  full  possession  of  the  theatrical 
companies.  Yet  it  would  be  deep  injustice  to  its  accomplished 
author  not  to  confess  how  much  he  has  elevated  our  hopes  in 
the  ability  of  the  age  to  woo  the  tragic  muse  with  a  new  and 
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powerful  chord.  What  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
letters,  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  this  pure,  brilliant, 
and  classical  production  of  the  English  stage  with  the  late 
monstrosities  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  How  extraordinary  the  revolution,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  irregular,  almost  licentious,  yet  graphic  pic- 
tures presented  by  the  original  English  models,  to  the  severe 
and  statuesque,  yet  gentle  beauties  of  Ion,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reversed  process  from  the  cramped  and  fettered 
offspring  of  Racine,  when  genius  wrote  by  the  cord  and  com- 
passes, to  such  absolute  literarj^  outlaws  as  Lucrece  Borgia 
and  Marian  de  Lorme.  We  look,  for  this  reason,  with  the 
more  interest  on  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  and 
whether  it  shall  succeed,  as  we  hope,  or  fail,  as  we  fear,  we 
still  shall  consider  the  tongue  we  speak,  and  the  literature  we 
love,  as  greatly  his  debtors. 

When  we  mention  failure,  we  do  so  with  reference  to  what 
we  consider  experimental  in  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 's  attempt. 
A  very  just  verdict  of  success  has  been  passed  upon  its  literary 
execution,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  effort  to 
revivify  the  English  theatre  by  an  infusion  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  antique  can  save  it  from  its  anticipated  fate.  By  the 
spirit  of  the  antique  we  mean  any  thing  but  a  preposterous 
adhesion  to  the  unity  of  place,  which  Addison  seems  to  have 
mistaken  for  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
drama,  or  a  restoration  of  the  chorus  with  all  its  mazes  of 
strophe  and  anti-strophe,  which  we  believe  Mason  tried  (and 
which,  by  the  way,  as  the  science  of  music  and  a  taste  for 
the  opera  advances  is  worth  another  trial),  or  finally  an  obvi- 
ous and  uniform  struggle  between  some  superior  and  control- 
ling influence,  (whether  it  be  the  Destiny  of  the  Greeks,  or 
some  substitute  for  it  which  may  be  found  in  modem  super- 
stition, fable,  or  religion)  and  the  human  will  and  affections. 
By  the  spirit  of  the  antique  we  rather  mean  a  combination 
of  the  elements  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  strength,  refined 
and  harmonized  to  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal;  the 
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same  spirit  which  pervaded  all  the  arts  of  Greece  and  which 
gave  adequate  form  and  expression  to  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  in  glowing  words  as  it  did  in  breathing  marble.  In 
essaying  to  distinguish  it  from  the  principle  of  modern  tragic 
composition,  we  should  say  that  it  addressed  a  higher  order 
of  perceptions,  and  disdained  all  compromises  with  false  or 
unworthy  motives.  It  dealt  less  with  times  and  modes  and 
more  with  unalterable  precepts.  It  struggled  after  the  great 
master-tones  of  the  universal  human  heart,  and  made  music 
with  them  which  universal  humanity  must  recognise.  It  dealt 
with  distinguished  actions  (good  or  evil)  rather  as  great  events 
marking  the  relations  between  man  and  superior  agencies, 
than  as  the  result  of  particular  individual  qualities.  Finally 
it  always  operated  by  the  aid  of  a  controlling  and  religious 
love  for  the  true,  the  venerable,  and,  so  far  as  ancient  ethics 
were  enlightened,  for  the  just.  The  spirit  of  the  antique  was 
the  first-bom  of  Truth  and  Beauty — of  a  high  moral  essence 
and  a  perfect  material  form.  It  is  this  spirit  which  the  au- 
thor of  Ion  has  ventured  to  invoke  at  this  dying  day  of  Eng- 
lish tragedy,  to  breathe  on  its  effete  and  failing  form,  that  it 
may  live  again  in  hope,  if  not  of  immortality,  at  least  of  a 
vigorous  and  worthy  decline. 

The  leading  idea  of  Ion  is  certainly  not  a  new  one.  The 
conduct  of  the  plot  diffei^  wholly  from  that  of  the  Ion  of 
Euripides,  but  the  principal  personage  in  each  drama  appears 
under  similar  circumstances  of  local  position,  with  a  similar 
antecedent  history,  and  so  far  as  the  discovery  of  parentage 
is  concerned,  a  similar  destiny.  Still  that  a  foundling  should 
prove  to  be  the  son  of  a  king  is  common  to  so  many  histories 
that  the  resemblance  goes  for  nothing.  For  imitations  of  the 
play  of  Euripides,  to  which  we  have  referred,  (if  the  reader 
is  fond  of  tracing  poetical  coincidences,)  we  may  mention  the 
Athalie  of  Racine ;  the  Gioas  of  Metastasio ;  or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  that  direct  paraphrase  of  it — Whitehead's  Crensa, 
Queen  of  Athens.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  all  these  are 
productions  of  a  different  character  from  the  one  before  us. 
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As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  play  of  Mr.  Talfourd  is 
so  well  known  to  the  public  that  it  seems  almost  supereroga- 
tory to  give  any  account  of  it.  Yet  we  shall  venture  a  very 
short  analysis  of  the  plot,  and  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's 
style,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  remarks  we  have  made  and 
such  as  we  may  still  make  upon  it. 

The  city  of  Argos  is  afflicted  with  a  fearful  pestilence,  the 
duration  of  which,  it  is  oracularly  announced,  is  limited  only 
by  the  lives  of  the  actual  reigning  family.  Adrastus,  the  king, 
insensible  to  the  terror  and  affliction  of  his  subjects,  and,  deaf 
to  all  their  complaints,  shuts  himself  up  in  his  palace  and 
indulges  in  a  career  of  fierce  intemperance  and  riot,  the  result 
of  his  despair  at  the  doom  to  which  he  is  condemned.  Mes- 
senger after  messenger  is  sent  to  the  king  to  induce  him  to 
join  in  some  religious  rite  to  alleviate  the  common  calamity. 
The  last  brings  back  in  answer  to  his  errand  the  royal  declara- 
tion, that  the  next  who  comes  shall  suffer  death. 

''When  we  dared  disturb 
His  dreadful  feastings  with  a  humble  prayer 
That  he  would  meet  us,  the  poor  slave,  who  bore 
The  message,  flew  back  smarting  from  the  scourge, 
And  muttered  a  decree  that  he  who  next 
Unbidden  met  the  tyrant's  glance  should  die." 

Two  or  three  of  the  sages  of  Argos  express  their  willing- 
ness to  dare  this  danger,  when  a  youth,  nurtured  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  of  unknown  parentage,  but  recently  of  liigh 
and  remarkable  bearing,  solicits  the  office  for  himself. 

^^lon. — 0  sages,  do  not  think  my  prayer 
Bespeaks  unseemly  forwardness — send  me! 
The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the  marsh, 
If  heaven  select  it  for  its  instrument. 
May  shed  celestial  music  on  the  breeze 
As  clearly  as  the  pipe  whose  virgin  gold 
Befits  the  lip  of  Phoebus ; — -ye  are  wise, 
And  needed  by  your  country ;  ye  are  fathers : 
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I  am  a  lone  stray  thing,  whose  little  life, 
By  strangers'  bounty  cherish'd,  like  a  wave 
That  from  the  summer  sea  a  wanton  breeze 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  subside 
Light  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in  breaking." 

His  request  is  acceded  to,  and  he  but  craves  to  bid  farewell  to 
Clemanthe,  the  daughter  of  his  patron,  the  high  priest  of  the 
temple,  ere  he  will  be  prepared  to  depart.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  interview  reveals  what  the  young  lovers 
scarcely  were  before  aware  of  themselves,  a  mutual  and.  fond 
affection.  We  quote  from  a  portion  of  the  dialogue  a  most 
poetical  passage,  relating  to  a  scene  of  pestilence.  Ion  has  not 
yet  communicated  his  intention  to  go  to  the  palace. 

^'Clem. — Oh  thou  canst  never  bear  these  mournful  offices! 
So  blithe,  so  merry  once !     Will  not  the  sight 
Of  frenzied  agonies  unfix  thy  reason, 
Or  the  dumb  wo  congeal  thee*?' 

"Ion. — No,  Clemanthe; 
They  are  the  patient  sorrows  that  touch  nearest !  * 
If  thou  hadst  seen  the  warrior,  when  he  writhed 
In  the  last  gTapple  of  his  sinewy  frame. 
With  conquering  anguish,  strive  to  cast  a  smile 
(And  not  in  vain)  upon  his  fragile  wife, 
Waning  beside  him, — and,  his  limbs  composed, 
The  widow  of  the  moment  fix  her  gaze 
Of  longing,  speechless  love,  upon  the  babe, 
The  only  living  thing  which  yet  was  hers. 
Spreading  its  arms  for  itp  own  resting-place. 
Yet  with  attenuated  hand  wave  off 
The  unstricken  child,  and  so  embraceless  die. 
Stifling  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart ; 
Thou  couldst  endure  the  sight  of  selfish  grief 
In  sullenness  or  frenzy; — but  to-day 
Another  lot  falls  on  me." 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  call  to  mind  Ford's  exquisite  line  in  The 
Broken  Heart — 

"They   are  the   silent  griefs  which   cut   the  heart-strings." 
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In  the  next  act  Ion  appears  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
after  warning  him  by  his  crimes,  his  power,  and  the  memory 
of  the  past,  proceeds  after  this  manner: — 

"low. — If  thou  hast  ever  loved — 

^'Adrastus. — Beware !  beware ! 

^'lon. — Thou  hast !    I  see  thou  hast !    Thou  art  not  marble, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  me! — Think  upon  the  time 
When  the  clear  depths  of  thy  yet  lucid  soul 
Were  ruffled  with  the  troublings  of  strange  joy, 
As  if  some  unseen  visitant  from  heaven 
Touch'd  the  calm  lake  and  ^vreatb'd  its  images 
In  sparkling  waves ; — recall  the  dallying  bope 
That  on  tbe  margin  of  assurance  trembled, 
As  loth  to  lose  in  certainty  too  bless'd 
Its  happy  being; — taste  in  thought  again 
Of  the  stolen  sweetness  of  those  evening  walks, 
When  pansied  turf  was  air  to  winged  feet, 
And  circling  forests,  by  ethereal  touch 
Enchanted,  wore  tbe  livery  of  the  sky, 
As  if  about  to  melt  in  golden  light 
Shapes  of  one  heavenly  vision;  and  thy  heart, 
Enlarged  by  its  new  sympathy  with  one, 
Grew  bountiful  to  all! 

"Adrastus. — That  tone !  that  tone ! 
Whence  came  it  ?  from  thy  lips  ?     It  cannot  be — 
The  long  hush'd  music  of  the  only  voice 
That  ever  spake  unbought  affection  to  me, 
And  waked  my  soul  to  blessing! — 0  sweet  hours 
Of  golden  joy,  ye  come!  your  glories  break 
Through  my  pavilion'd  spirit's  sabled  folds! 
Roll  on  !  roll  on ! — Stranger  thou  dost  enforce  me 
To  speak  of  things  unbreathed  by  lip  of  mine 
To  human  ear: — wilt  listen? 

"low. — As  a  child. 

^^Adr. — Again !  that  voice  again  ! — thou  hast  seen  me  moved 
As  never  mortal  saw  me,  by  a  tone 
Which  some  light  breeze,  enamour'd  of  the  sound, 
Hath  wafted  through  the  woods,  till  thy  young  voice 
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Caught  it  to  rive  and  melt  me.     At  my  birth 

This  city,  which,  expectant  of  its  prince, 

Lay  hush'd,  broke  out  in  clamorous  ecstasies; 

Yet,  in  that  moment,  while  the  uplifted  cups 

Foam'd  with  the  choicest  product  of  the  sun, 

And  welcome  thundered  from  a  thousand  throats. 

My  doom  was  seal'd.     From  the  hearth's  vacant  space, 

In  the  dark  chamber  where  my  mother  lay, 

Faint  with  the  sense  of  pain-bought  happiness, 

Came  forth,  in  heart-appalling  tone,  these  words. 

Of  me,  the  nursling — "Wo  unto  the  babe ! 

Against  the  life  which  now  begins  shall  life 

Lighted  from  thence  be  armed,  and  both,  soon  quench'd. 

End  this  great  line  in  sorrow !" 

This  prophecy  forms,  so  far  as  Ion  is  concerned,  the  destiny  of 
the  play,  as  will  soon  be  seen.  Adrastus  goes  on  to  say  that 
persecuted  and  oppressed  in  his  father's  palace,  accused,  more- 
over, of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  fled  to  the  mountains  and 
through  the  waves  for  relief  from  the  evils  that  surrounded 
him,  but  in  vain. 

"Ion. — Yet  succour  came  to  thee? 

"Adrastus. — A  blessed  one! 
Which  the  strange  magic  of  thy  voice  revives. 
And  thus  unlocks  my  soul.     My  rapid  steps 
Were  in  a  wood-encircled  valley  stayed 
By  the  bright  vision  of  a  maid,  whose  face 
Most  lovely  more  than  loveliness  reveal'd, 
In  touch  of  patient  grief,  which  dearer  seem'd 
Than  happiness  to  spirit  sear'd  like  mine. 
With  feeble  hands  she  strove  to  lay  in  earth 
The  body  of  her  aged  sire,  whose  death 
Left  her  alone.     I  aided  her  sad  work. 
And  soon  two  lonely  ones  by  holy  rites 
Became  one  happy  being.     Days,  weeks,  months. 
In  streamlike  unity  flow'd  silent  by  us 
In  our  delightful  nest.     My  father's  spies 
Slaves,  whom  my  nod  should  have  consign'd  to  stripes 
Or  the  swift  falchion — track'd  our  sylvan  home 
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Just  as  my  bosom  knew  its  second  joy, 
And,  spite  of  fortune,  I  embrac'd  a  son. 

"Ion. — Urged  by  thy  trembling  parents  to  avert 
That  dreadful  prophecy"? 

"Adrastus. — Fools!  did  they  deem 
Its  worst  accomplishment  could  match  the  ill 
Which  they  wrought  on  me?     It  had  left  unharm'd 
A  thousand  ecstasies  of  passion'd  years, 
Which,  tasted  once,  live  ever,  and  disdain 
Fate's  iron  grapple!     Could  I  now  behold 
That  son  with  knife  uplifted  at  my  heart, 
A  moment  ere  my  life-blood  followed  it, 
I  w^ould  embrace  him  with  my  dying  eyes, 
And  pardon  destiny!     While  jocund  smiles 
Wreathed  on  the  infant's  face,  as  if  sweet  spirits 
Suggested  pleasant  fancies  to  its  soul. 
The  ruffians  broke  upon  us;  seized  the  child; 
Dash'd  through  the  thicket  to  the  beetling  rock 
'Neath  which  the  deep  wave  eddies :  I  stood  still 
As  stricken  into  stone :  I  heard  him  cry, 
Press'd  by  the  rudeness  of  the  murderei-'s  gripe, 
Severer  ill  unfearing — ^then  the  plash 
Of  waters  that  shall  cover  him  for  ever; 
And  could  not  stir  to  save  him ! 

''Ion. — And  the  mother — 

"Adr. — She  spake  no  word,  but  clasped  me  in  her  arms, 
And  lay  her  down  to  die.     A  lingering  gaze 
Of  love  she  fix'd  on  me — none  other  loved. 
And  so  pass'd  hence.     By  Jupiter,  her  look! 
Her  dying  patience  glimmers  in  thy  face! 
She  lives  again !     She  looks  upon  me  now ! 
There's  magic  in  't.     Bear  with  me — I  am  childish. 
[Enter  Crythes  and  Guards.'^ 

"Adr.—Whj  art  thou  here? 

"Crythes. — The  dial  points  the  hour. 

"Adr. — Dost  thou  not  see  that  horrid  purpose  pass'd? 
Hast  thou  no  heart — no  sense? 

"Crythes. — Scarce  half  an  hour. 
Hath  flown  since  the  command  on  which  I  wait. 
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^^Adr. — Scarce  half  an   hour! — years — years  have  roll'd 
since  then. 
Begone !  remove  that  pageantry  of  death — 
It  blasts  my  sight — and  hearken !     Touch  a  hair 
Of  this  brave  youth,  or  look  on  him  as  now 
With  thy  cold  headsman's  eye,  and  yonder  band 
Shall  not  expect  a  fearful  show  in  vain. 
Hence  without  word."  [Exit  Cryihes.] 

The  king  at  length  meets  the  sages  in  consequence  of  the 
entreaties  of  Ion,  but  relents  not  at  the  assembly  from  his  high 
unalterable  resolution,  still  to  *' pledge  his  great  defiance  to 
despair."  Before  the  assembly  breaks  up,  however,  the  an- 
swer of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  had  just  been  received,  is 
announced  to  him : 

"Argos  ne'er  shall  find  release 
Till  her  monarch's  race  shall  cease." 

The  king  repels  the  authority  of  the  response  with  indignation, 
and  returns  to  the  palace.  The  Argive  youths,  and  among 
them  Ion,  repair  to  a  neighbouring  grove  and  cast  lots  for  the 
office  of  saving  their  country  by  his  destruction : 

'^Phocion. — The  name!     Why  dost  thou  pause? 
''Ctes,—'T\s  Ion ! 

"7o?^. — Well  I  Imew  it  would  be  mine !" 

We  cannot  help  adding  here  the  speech  of  the  youth  after  the 
high  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  him — it  is  worthy  of  Greece, 
and  breathes  the  truest  spirit  of  the  ancient  sublime : 

''[Ion  approaches  the  altar,  and,  lifting  up  the  knife,  speaks.l 

"Ye  eldest  gods, 
Who  in  no  statues  of  exactest  form 
Are  palpable;  who  shun  the  azure  heights 
Of  beautiful  Olympus,  and  the  sound 
Of  ever-young  Apollo's  minstrelry; 
Yet,  mindful  of  the  empire  which  ye  held 
Over  dim  Chaos,  keep  revengeful  watch 
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On  falling  nations,  and  on  kingly  lines 
About  to  sink  for  ever ;  ye,  who  shed 
Into  the  passions  of  earth's  giant  brood 
And  their  fierce  usages  the  sense  of  justice ; 
Who  clothe  the  faded  battlements  of  tyranny 
With  blackness  as  a  funeral  pall,  and  breathe 
Through  the  proud  halls  of  time-embolden'd  guilt 
Portents  of  rum,  hear  me ! — In  your  presence, 
For  now  I  feel  ye  nigh,  I  dedicate 
This  arm  to  the  destruction  of  the  king 
And  of  his  race!     0  keep  me  pitiless; 
Expel  all  human  weakness  from  my  frame. 
That  this  keen  weapon  shake  not  when  his  heart 
Should  feel  its  pomt ;  and  if  he  has  a  child 
Whose  blood  is  needful  to  the  saciifice 
My  country  asks,  harden  my  soul  to  shed  it ! — 
Was  not  that  thunder  f 

After  Ion  departs  upon  his  errand  to  the  palace,  the  fact  of 
his  descent  from  Adrastus,  which  the  reader  has  already 
guessed,  is  communicated  to  Medon,  the  high  priest,  from  a 
person  (one  of  those  who  had  been  commissioned  to  destroy 
him)  accidentally  in  Argos,  and  who  is  there  seized  with  the 
mortal  pestilence.  Ion  is  however  already  in  the  king's  apart- 
ment and  but  a  faint  hope  is  left  that  Medon  may  reach  it 
by  a  private  passage  in  season  to  prevent  the  parricide.  The 
dialogue  between  Ion  and  Adrastus  is  very  dignified  and  af- 
fecting, but  it  requires  all  the  sternness  of  Grecian  virtue  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  apparent  obduracy  of  the  young  patriot. 
He  is  however  resolved,  but  at  the  moment  when  his  arm  is 
uplifted  to  strike,  Medon  rushes  in,  exclaiming : — 

^'lon,  forbear! 
Behold  thy  son,  Adrastus ! 
[Ion  stands  for  a  moment  stupified  with  horror^  drops  the  knife,  and 
falls  senseless  on  the  ground.'] 
"Adrastus. — What  strange  words 
Are  these  which  caU  my  senses  from  the  death 
They  were  composed  to  welcome?     Son!  'tis  false — 
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I  had  but  on& — and  the  deep  wave  rolls  o'er  him ! 

"Med. — That  wave  received,  instead  of  the  fair  nursling, 
One  of  the  slaves  who  bore  him  from  thy  sight 
In  wicked  haste  to  slay ; — I'll  give  thee  proofs. 

"Adr. — Great  Jove,   I  thank  thee! — raise  him  gently — 
proofs ! 
Are  there  not  here  the  lineaments  of  her 
Who  made  me  happy  once — the  voice,  now  still. 
That  bade  the  long-seal'd  fount  of  love  gush  out, 
While  with  a  prince's  constancy  he  came 
To  lay  his  noble  life  down;  and  the  sure. 
The  dreadful  proof,  that  he  whose  guileless  brow 
Is  instinct  with  her  spirit,  stood  above  me, 
Arm'd  for  the  traitor's  deedf — It  is  my  child ! 
[Ion,  reviving,  sinks  on  one  knee  before  Adrastus.] 

"Ion.— FaiheTl" 

The  reprieve  is  but  momentary,  Ctesiphon  and  the  other  con- 
spirators succeed  in  accomplishing  the  sacrifice,  and  Adrastus 
lays  down  his  life  for  the  relief  of  Argos.  The  closing  inter- 
view between  the  father — 

"A  man  who  has  embraced 

His  child  for  the  first  time  since  infancy. 


And  presently  must  part  with  him  for  ever"- 


and  the  son,  is  indescribably  touching. 

Ion  of  course  succeeds  to  the  vacant  crown,  and  is  fully 
mindful  of  the  one  great  duty  the  inheritance  brings  with  it. 
He  strives  not  wholly  to  banish  from  his  heart  its  tender  emo- 
tions and  old  associations.  He  recalls  the  image  of  Clemanthe 
though  he  fain  would  not  see  her,  and  when,  on  repairing  to 
the  temple  to  perform  the  necessary  rites  before  his  coronation, 
he  meets  her  there,  he  puts  on  a  tone  of  distance  to  save  her 
gentle  nature  from  the  shock  that  is  to  follow.  ''Dark  and 
cold,"  says  he, 

"Stretches  the  path,  which,  when  I  wear  the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter: — ^the  great  gods  forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it! 
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^'Clemanthe. — 0  unkind! 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  other"? 

"/on.  [After  a  pause.]     Yes! 
I  have  ask'd  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever;  of  the  stars, 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory :  all  were  dumb ;  but  now, 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish; — we  shall  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe!" 

True  to  the  tenderness  of  woman's  nature,  however,  she  clings 
to  him  to  the  last,  and  believes  any  thing  rather  than  that  her 
love  has  been  unworthily  bestowed. 

''Clemanthe. — The  last  embrace! 
Then  he  has  cast  me  off ! — No,  'tis  not  so ; 
Some  mournful  secret  of  his  fate  divides  us  : 
I'll  struggle  to  bear  that,  and  snatch  a  comfort 
From  seeing  him  uplifted.     I  will  look 
Upon  him  in  his  throne;  Minen^a's  shrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  vulgar  gaze;  I'll  hasten 
And  feast  my  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness  there !" 

The  last  scene  finds  the  youthful  king  surrounded  by  his 
guards  and  courtiers  in  the  great  square  of  Argos  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony  of  enthronement.  He  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
the  occasion  with  unwonted  solemnity,  distributes  offices, 
awards  punishment,  and  confers  honours.  At  length,  ap- 
proaching the  altar,  he  solemnly  and  finally  devotes  himself 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  ''after  the  manner  of  his 
countrj^  makes  himself  immortal."  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 
must  speak  the  rest  in  his  own  pure  and  beautiful  language. 

"Ion. — Gracious  gods ! 
In  whose  mild  ser\'ice  my  glad  youth  was  spent, 
Look  on  me  now; — and  if  there  is  a  power. 
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As  at  this  solemn  time  I  feel  there  is, 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  thi-ough  all  your  shapes 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven ; — to  ye  I  offer  up 
This  conscious  being,  full  of  life  and  love 
For  my  dear  country's  welfare.     Let  this  blow 
End  all  her  sorrows!" 
[Stabs  himself,  and  falls.     CtesipJion  rushes  to  support  him.] 
Ctesiphon,  thou  art 
Avenged,  and  wilt  forgive  me. 

'^Ctesiphon. — Thou  has  pluck'd 
The  poor  disg:uise  of  hatred  from  my  soul, 
And  made  me  feel  how  shallow  is  the  wish 
Of  vengeance.     Could  I  die  to  save  thee! 

[Clemanthe  rushes  forward.] 

"  Clemanthe. —B.o\d ! 
Let  me  support  him — stand  away — indeed 
I  have  best  right,  although  ye  know  it  not. 
To  cling  to  him  in  death. 

'^lon. — This  is  a  joy 
I  did  not  hope  for — this  is  sweet  indeed. — 
Bend  thine  eyes  on  me ! 

"Clemanthe. — And  for  this  it  was 
Thou  wouldst  have  wean'd  me  from  thee !     Couldst  thou  think 
I  would  be  so  divorced'? 

''Ion. — Thou  are  right,  Clemanthe, — 
It  was  a  shallow  and  an  idle  thought ! 
'Tis  past ;  no  show  of  coldness  frets  us  now ; 
No  vain  disguise,  my  love.     Yet  thou  wilt  think 
On  that  which  when  I  feign'd  I  traly  said- 
Wilt  thou  not,  sweet  one  ? 

''Clemanthe. — I  will  treasure  all. 

[Enter  Irus.] 

"Irus. — I  bring  you  glorious  tidings — Ha !  no  joy 
Can  enter  here. 

"Ion. — Yes — it  is  as  I  hope? 

"Ii'us. — The  pestilence  abates. 
^7ow.— [springs  upon  his  feet.]     Do  ye  not  hear? 
Why  shout  ye  not?— ye  are  strong— think  not  of  me; 
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Hearken !  the  curse  my  ancestry  had  spread 
O'er  Argos  is  dispell'd — Agenor,  give 
This  gentle  youth  his  freedom,  who  hath  brought 
Sweet  tidings  that  I  shall  not  die  in  vain — 
And  Medon!  cherish  him  as  thou  hast  one 
Who  dying  blesses  thee; — my  own  Clemanthe! 
Let  this  console  thee  also — Argos  lives — 
The  offering  is  accepted — all  is  well !"  [Dies.] 

[The  curtain  falls.] 

The  history  of  the  play,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  beauties  of 
language  and  simplicity  of  plot,  certainly  indicate  rare  pow- 
ers in  the  author,  and  abilities  to  form  a  school  of  English 
tragedy  which,  if  it  shall  not  obtain  complete  possession  of 
the  stage,  will  always  address  itself  successfully  to  the  mind 
of  almost  all  classes  of  readers.  The  author  of  Ion,  it  is  true, 
exercised  uncommon  forbearance  and  modesty  in  doubling,  to 
the  delay  of  his  own  fame,  the  nonuni  prematur  in  annum  of 
Horace.  He  kept  his  play  twenty  years  instead  of  nine,  and 
every  line  exhibits  the  result  of  that  careful  and  assiduous 
detail  which  only  can  produce  a  finished  work  of  art.  The 
gratification  with  which  we  contemplate  such  a  work  is  akin 
to  that  with  which  the  mind  retires  satisfied  and  filled  with 
the  proportions  of  the  Apollo.  Ancient  criticism  might  re- 
quire the  sacrifice  of  Clemanthe  to  the  unity  of  the  action, 
but  to  modem  tastes,  at  least  to  modem  affections,  she  seems 
a  necessary  adjunct.  Were  we  strictly  to  scan  the  develop- 
ment of  the  action  we  might  condemn  her  as  unnecessary^ 
yet  she  is  a  being  so  pure  and  gentle,  so  trustful  and  confid- 
ing, that  for  woman's  sake  we  could  not  cast  her  off.  If  the 
character  be  false  to  Greece  it  is  not  false  to  nature;  nor  do 
we  know  why  the  softest  passion  of  the  heart  might  not  flour- 
ish in  that  same  Argos  where  friendship  and  filial  affection 
were  found  or  fabled  to  have  dwelt,  and  whose  local  charms 
embittered  by  the  very  recollection  of  their  loss  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Virgil's  dying  soldier: 

^'Sternitur  infelix  alieno  vulnere,  eoelumque 
Aspicit,  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos.'' 
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If  Clemanthe  is  superfluous,  she  is  the  only  superfluity  of 
the  piece,  the  principal  person  in  which  is  developed  with 
uncommon  skill  and  success.  The  purity  of  Ion's  original 
character,  the  entire  transparency  of  his  nature,  and  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  feelings,  are  felt  by  the  reader  intuitively  the 
instant  he  hears  of  his  ministering  unhurt  to  the  plague- 
struck  Argives.  The  power  of  innocence  to  confront  danger 
is  no  fable,  for  it  arises  from  a  perfect  unconsciousness  of  its 
presence.  The  spotless  virgin  wandering  in  the  enchanted 
wood  is  but  an  emblem  of  an  untainted  moral  nature,  safe  in 
its  own  purity: 

"She  feared  no  danger  for  she  knew  no  sin," 

is  Drj^den's  beautiful  expression.  This  characteristic  of  Ion 
is  an  exquisite  introduction  to  the  subsequent  phases  under 
which  he  is  presented.  There  would  have  been  something 
too  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  in  imposing  the  solemn  task  of 
regicide  and  parricide,  even  in  compliance  with  religious  duty, 
on  any  but  unstained  and  pure  hands.  This  is  one  reason 
(the  passion  to  be  gratified  is  another,)  why  the  tragic  duty 
executed  by  Orestes  seems  so  atrocious  to  us,  and  was  so  ab- 
horrent to  the  ancients  themselves,  though  actually  performed 
under  divine  command,  that  the  tragic  writers  were  compelled 
to  subject  him  to  that  horrible  punishment,  which,  even  in  the 
mimicry  of  the  stage,  excited  the  lively  imaginations  of  the 
Athenians  almost  to  frenzy.  But  Ion's  natural  characteristics 
and  his  religious  training  admirably  qualify  him  for  the  high 
action  for  which  he  is  destined.  In  this  he  may  be  cited  to 
illustrate  the  opposite  of  Hamlet's  character,  of  whom  Goethe, 
in  a  celebrated  simile,  so  finely  speaks,  as  of  a  person  on  whom 
a  duty  too  great  for  his  powers  was  laid  by  means  of  an 
awful  behest.  Bom  in  the  purple,  nurtured  in  a  luxurious 
court,  educated  amid  the  foolish  and  empty  disputations  of 
Wittemberg,  the  friend  of  Horatio,  the  lover  of  Ophelia, 
sporting  away  his  time  between  jests  upon  Polonius  and  the 
society  of  a  company  of  players,  the  playfellow  of  Yorick, 
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and  the  idol  of  the  commonalty,  no  wonder  Hamlet's  amiable 
but  somewhat  unschooled  nature  vibrated  and  quailed  under 
the  dread  mandate  of  his  dead  father.  It  was  not  courage  he 
wanted,  for  he  followed  the  ghostly  visitant  whithersoever  he 
led,  but 


"the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Was  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought 


the  enterprise  took  new  shapes  and  colonic  under  the  applica- 
tion of  his  Wittemberg  logic.  It  grew  upon  him  like  some 
monstrous  and  distorted  vision;  he  procrastinated,  he  dallied 
with  the  time,  he  went  about  the  court  like  a  soul  awry,  cast- 
ing himself  in  mockery  upon  every  object  whose  vice,  whose 
fatuity,  or  even  whose  affection,  enabled  him  to  forget  for  an 
instant  the  incubus  that  overweighed  his  spirit.  We  say  that 
in  this  respect  Ion  is  in  beautiful  contrast  with  Hamlet.  Pre- 
pared by  an  education  mysteriously  secluded,  free  from  those 
selfish  passions  which  intercourse  with  the  world  fosters  and 
strengthens,  shackled  but  by  a  single  tie,  and  that  scarce  known 
to  himself,  he  enters  modestly,  but  with  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  peril  of  his  mission,  on  his  errand  to  the  king.  Forti- 
fied by  the  result  of  that  errand  in  his  conviction  of  a  high 
destiny,  he  claims  the  honour  of  the  more  dangerous  enter- 
prise almost  before  the  lot  is  decided.  Saved  from  the  con- 
flict between  filial  affection  and  patriotic  duty,  he  advances  to 
the  final  scene  of  his  fate  with  a  high  port  and  descends  to 
the  altar  a  perfectly  voluntary,  self-possessed,  and  conscious 
sacrifice,  on  the  holiday  of  his  enthronement.  So  admirably 
has  the  author  sustained  the  destiny  of  the  piece,  that  the  con- 
clusion seems  but  the  inevitable  and  quiet  close  of  an  actual 
event,  so  free  is  the  sacrifice  of  Ion  from  all  the  turgid  com- 
monplaces usual  on  such  occasions.  It  is  but  the  necessary 
end  of  a  career  in  which  self  has  had  no  share;  in  which  a 
being,  bom  for  others,  lays  down  his  life  in  one  great  act  of 
devotion,  which  at  once  crowns  and  consummates  its  purposes. 
We  know  of  but  a  single  instance  of  self-sacrifice  which  is 
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more  adequately  conducted  than  this  of  Ion,  and  that  (it  is 
no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  to  say)  is  the 
Departure  of  Regulns,  in  Horace,  a  picture  wonderfully  sub- 
lime, unequaled  for  the  condensation  of  its  images  and  for 
the  simplicity  with  which  its  great  elements  are  brought  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  morale  of  the  Roman  subject  is  to  modems 
higher  than  that  of  the  Grecian,  the  act  of  Regulus  being 
strictly  consonant  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Christian  code. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  Ion,  however,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Talfourd  has  not  done  any  thing  to  invalidate  the  theory,  that 
in  its  operation  on  the  general  mind  by  means  of  the  stage 
tragedy  has  lost  its  day.     The  uniform  delicacy  and  polish  of 
his  language,  the  judgment  with  which  his  principal  character 
is  elaborated,  the  purity  of  taste  and  purity  of  moral  by  which 
the  play  is  distinguished,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  lar- 
moyante  women  and  fustian  men,  which  have  never  been  su- 
perseded from  Otway  to  Home  and  from  Home  to  the  present 
time,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  extremely  clever  play  by  Milman, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  leave  his  tragedy  without 
points  for  the  grasp  or  contact  of  the  general  mind.     We  have 
heard  it  said,  and  experience  seems  to  countenance  the  obser- 
vation, that  no  man  can  write  a  successful  tragedy  who  is  not 
practically  familiar  with  the  stage.     If  the  opinion  be  correct, 
it  is  so  more  because  the  stage  is  pregnant  with  the  reflected 
sentiments  of  miscellaneous  audiences,  and  catches  intuitively 
the  tastes  of  those  who  form  the  mass  of  theatre-goers,  than 
from  any  necessity  an  author  is  under  of  learning  mere  points 
of  stage  business.     A  man  of  genius  finds  his  mind  imbued 
with  traditional  maxims  there,  he  learns  the  calibre  of  his 
audiences,  and  finds  out  how  to  modify  his  own  rules  and  re- 
duce his  own  standard  of  dramatic  construction.     What  a 
strangely  different  play  would  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  have 
made  of  the  conception  of  Ion — how  uneven,  how  occasionally 
unworthy  would  it  have  proved,  and  yet  it  might  have  con- 
tained situations  of  great  force,  and  have  told  with  strong 
effect  in  the  hands  of  the  actors. 
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It  has  been  recently  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  an  ac- 
complished lady,  formerly  attached  to  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, has  in  preparation  a  tragedy  from  an  incident  of  Span- 
ish romance,  to  be  called  The  Star  of  Seville.  If  such  an 
undertaldng  has  been  projected,  it  is  doubtless  founded  on 
Lope  de  Vega's  Estrella  de  Sevilla — a  beautiful  work,  replete 
with  all  the  best  and  most  attractive  characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  stage,  wherein  the  extremes  of  loyalty,  love  and  hon- 
our, are  depicted  with  a  variety  of  incident  and  passion,  and 
yet  with  a  degree  of  truth  and  eloquence,  which  Shakspeare 
alone  could  surpass.  The  characters  of  Bustos  Tabera,  Ortiz, 
and  Estrella,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other, 
as  developed  in  the  course  of  the  play,  furnish  materials  for 
a  drama  of  great  force  and  beauty.  Such  a  production,  (if 
it  followed  the  original,)  matured  under  the  active  mind  and 
ardent  imagination  of  a  highly  gifted  woman,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  protracted  stage  experience,  would  form  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  school  in  direct  contrast  to  that  in  which  Mr. 
Talfourd  has  practised.  The  preparatory  studies,  the  course 
of  life,  and  the  maxims  of  composition  of  the  respective  au- 
thors, as  well  as  the  diverse  models  they  may  be  supposed  to 
consult,  would  result  in  qualities  of  excellence  very  widely 
distinguished.  We  doubt  not  that  the  romantic  play  (we  use 
the  term  for  want  of  a  better,  in  reference  to  Mad.  de  Stael's 
somewhat  fanciful  division)  would  find  a  more  permanent 
place  on  the  stage  than  its  classic  (classical  in  spirit  at  least) 
rival,  precisely  as  the  unpractised  eye  prefers  Gothic  to  Gre- 
cian architecture,  because  it  appreciates  detail  better  than 
proportion.  There  is,  moreover,  an  affinity  between  the  early 
Spanish  and  English  theatres,  of  which  the  writers  of  comedy 
have  largely  availed  themselves,  but  which  has  been  neglected 
by  tragic  authors.  If  the  play  we  speak  of  works  that  vein 
to  advantage,  it  will  do  much  for  its  popularity.  It  will  ad- 
dress sympathies  and  feelings  which  a  subject  from  the  an- 
tique, treated  almost  with  the  simplicity  of  the  antique,  can 
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never  touch.     The  principles  of  the  latter,  and  the  mode  of 
their  development,  are  too  refined  and  abstract. 

We  had  prepared  an  analysis  of  Lope 's  play,  with  a  view  to 
the  illustration,  to  some  extent,  of  the  contrast  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  but  we  suppress  it,  feeling  that,  if  we  are  right 
in  our  conjecture  that  the  Estrella  is  the  basis  of  the  projected 
tragedy,  it  would  hardly  be  courteous  to  the  fair  authoress  to 
anticipate  her  in  any  use  which  she  may  make  of  its  plot. 
At  all  events  we  anticipate  the  appearance  of  the  play  with 
much  pleasure ;  for  we  entertain  a  fervent  conviction  that  she 
has  but  to  exert  her  fine  talents  with  vigour  and  earnestness, 
in  order  to  sustain  as  a  writer  the  art  she  has  so  much  adorned 
in  another  capacity. 


BRYANT'S  POEMS. 

Poems  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.     New  York :  1836. 

Mr.  Bryant's  poetical  fame  is  established.  He  never  pub- 
lished an  epic,  it  is  true,  or  even  a  "  six  canto  quarto  tale, ' '  but 
he  has  long  ago  inscribed  his  name  as  a  feeling  and  tasteful 
poet  upon  the  American  Parnassus,  and  has  even  obtained 
some  bays  from  the  father-land  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  almost  all  our  native  bards,  that 
their  efforts  are  desultory  and  fugitive.  Many  write  poetry — 
none  vi^rite  poems.  Some  of  their  scraps  are  very  beautiful, 
opulent  in  imagery,  and  characterized  by  rich  and  even  majes- 
tic thoughts ;  but  they  are  still  scraps — occasional,  transitory, 
ephemeral  verses, 

^'bom  and  dying 


With  the  blest  tone  that  made  them." 

They  are  sketches,  not  pictures — little  gems  that  should,  on 
the  old  poetic  rule,  be  carefully  bestowed,  until  the  great  effort 
shall  place  them  where  they  shall  crown  the  author's  life  with 
glory.  We  are  very  unwilling,  not  that  such  effusions  shall 
be  published,  but  that  nothing  else  shall  be  published;  that 
American  poets  of  merit  should  seem  afraid  and  ashamed  to 
concentrate  their  energies  upon  some  great  theme — to  study 
its  capabilities,  to  shape  its  incidents,  to  group  its  characters, 
and  to  throw  over  it  that  silken  veil  of  poesy  which  the  true 
son  of  the  muses  fabricates  through  the  mysteries  of  his  imag- 
ination. It  is  comparatively  an  easy  and  a  humble  task  to 
weave  a  silvery  thread  or  two  through  twisted  flowers,  and 
the  effort  may  fill  a  page  with  sweet  and  tender  imagery;  a 
throb  or  a  tear  may  repay  the  small  pains,  the  tenuis  labor, 
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of  such  an  effort,  but  it  will  not  preserve  the  bard  in  the  mem- 
ories of  men,  nor  carry  up  his  name  to  the  seats  of  the  gods. 
It  hopes  not  for  a  high  reward,  as  it  emanates  not  from  high 
deservings;  it  contemplates  no  duration  of  fame,  nor  does  it 
gain  it ;  it  seeks  a  humble  end,  like  the  bee  among  the  gardens, 
not  a  daring  and  lofty  flight,  like  the  bird  above  the  clouds; 
it  aims  to  soften  the  aspect  of  time,  not  to  exist  among  the 
monuments  of  eternity. 

We  fear  that  IMr.  Bryant's  ambition  is  of  this  order — that 
he  affects  the  myrtle  more  than  the  laurel.  The  longest  effort 
in  the  book  before  us,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  merely,  or  for 
the  most  part,  a  second  edition.)  is  the  poem  called  ''The 
Ages,"  consisting  of  thirty-five  Spenserean  stanzas.  Where 
would  the  name  of  Spenser  have  been,  had  he  limited  the 
Faery  Queen  to  five-and-thirty  stanzas?  Yet  this  very  little 
poem,  though  boasting  no  great  originality  of  conception,  has 
passages  in  it  that  show  Mr.  Bryant's  power  of  sustaining  a 
stronger  flight  with  an  unwearied  wing.  We  are  happy  to 
quote  such  verses  as  the  following : 

V. 

"Has  nature,  in  her  calm  majestic  march, 
Faltered  with  age  at  last?    Does  the  bright  sun 
Grow  dim  m  hearen  *?  or,  in  their  far  blue  arch. 
Sparkle  the  crowd  of  stars,  when  day  is  done, 
Less  brightly*?     When  the  dew-lipped  Spring  comes  on, 
Breathes  she  with  airs  less  soft,  or  scents  the  sky 
With  flowers  less  fair  than  when  her  reign  begun'? 
Does  prodigal  Autumn,  to  our  age,  deny 
The  plenty  that  once  swelled  beneath  his  sober  eye? 

VI. 

"Look  on  this  beautiful  world,  and  read  the  truth 
In  her  fair  page;  see,  every  season  brings 
New  change,  to  her,  of  everlasting  youth; 
Still  the  green  soil,  with  joyous  livmg  things, 
Swarms ;  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings, 
And  myriads,  still,  are  happy  in  the  sleep 
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Of  ocean's  azure  gulfs,  and  where  he  flings 

The  restless  surge.    Eternal  Love  doth  keep 

In  his  complacent  arms  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep.'' 

This,  though  a  general  and  obvious,  is  a  true  and  happy  pic- 
ture, in  sound  moral  keeping  and  in  healthy  tone,  worth  all 
the  misanthropy  in  Percival's  Prometheus,  of  which  the  simi- 
larity of  measure  reminds  us.  What  was  to  prevent  Mr. 
Bryant  from  devoting  his  faculties  to  the  sentiment  he  evi- 
dently had  in  his  mind  in  this  little  poem, 

"to  vindicate  Eternal  Providence, 


And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 

and  to  inculcate  hope  in  the  sustaining  benevolence  of  the 
Divinity  ? — what  was  to  prevent  him,  we  say,  from  developing 
this  grand  theme  at  large,  and  stamping  his  name  upon  a 
noble  poem  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  and  hopes  of  hu- 
manity? The  attempt,  we  are  sure,  would  not  be  below  his 
ambition;  that  it  is  not  above  his  powers,  the  melody  and 
cadence  of  the  following  stanzas,  as  well  as  the  high  order  of 
thought  which  pervades  the  poem  as  it  is,  can  witness : 

XXI. 

"Oh,  sweetly  the  returning  muses'  strain 
Swell'd  over  that  famed  stream,  whose  gentle  tide 
In  their  bright  lap  the  Etrurian  vales  detain — 
Sweet,  as  when  winter  storms  have  ceased  to  chide, 
And  all  the  new-leaved  woods,  resounding  wide, 
Lend  out  wild  hymns  upon  the  scented  air: 
So  to  the  smiling  Amo's  classic  side 
The  emulous  nations  of  the  west  repair. 
And  kindle  their  quench'd  urns,  and  drink  fresh  spirit  there. 

XXVII. 
"Late  from  this  western  shore,  that  morning  chased 
The  deep  and  ancient  night,  that  threw  its  shroud 
O'er  the  green  land  of  groves,  the  beautiful  waste, 
Nurse  of  full  streams  and  Hfter-up  of  proud 
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Sky-mingling  mountains  that  overlook  the  cloud. 
Erewhile,  where  yon  gay  spires  their  brightness  rear, 
Trees  waved,  and  the  brown  hunter's  shouts  were  loud 
Amid  the  forest,  and  the  bounding  deer 
Fled  at  the  glancing  plume,  and  the  gaunt  wolf  yelled  near. 

'  XXVIII. 
"And  where  his  willing  waves  yon  bright  blue  bay 
Sends  up,  to  kiss  his  decorated  brini, 
And  cradles,  in  his  soft  embrace,  the  gay 
Young  group  of  gTassy  islands  bom  of  him ; 
And  crowding  nigh,  or  in  the  distance  dim. 
Lifts  the  white  throng  of  sails,  that  bear  or  bring 
The  commerce  of  the  world; — with  tawHy  limb. 
And  belt  and  beads  in  sunlight  glistening. 
The  savage  urged  his  skiff  like  wild  bird  on  the  wing. 

XXIX. 

"Then,  all  this  youthful  paradise  around. 
And  all  the  broad  and  boundless  mainland,  lay 
Cooled  by  the  intermmable  wood,  that  frowned 
O'er  mount  and  vale,  where  never  summer  ray 
Glanced,  till  the  strong  tornado  broke  his  way 
Through  the  gray  giants  of  the  sylvan  wild; 
Yet  many  a  sheltered  glade,  with  blossoms  gay, 
Beneath  the  showery  sky  and  sunshine  mild. 
Within  the  shaggy  anns  of  that  dark  forest  smiled. 

XXX. 

"There  stood  the  Indian  hamlet,  there  the  lake 
Spread  its  blue  sheet  that  flashed  with  many  an  oar. 
Where  the  brown  otter  plunged  him  from  the  brake, 
And  the  deer  drank :  as  the  light  gale  flew  o'er. 
The  twinkling  maize-field  rustled  on  the  shore; 
And  while  that  spot,  so  w^ld,  and  lone,  and  fair, 
A  look  of  glad  and  innocent  beauty  wore, 
And  peace  was  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 
The  warrior  lit  the  pile,  and  bound  his  captive  there." 

These  are  very  well-constructed  and  poetical  verses,  and 
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indicate  a  latent  power  which  wants  only  to  be  nursed  and 
cherished  to  effect  a  great  purpose, — not  in  a  month  or  a  year, 
perhaps,  but  in  the  matured  life  of  the  poet,  when  his  fancies 
are  ripened  into  high  imaginings,  and  he  has  trained  his  spirit 
to  dwell  on  the  noble  ends  of  his  art  and  the  high  destinies 
which  he  may  make  for  himself. 

We  confess  that  we  dwell  with  much  more  complacency 
upon  a  series  of  stanzas  like  ' '  The  Ages, ' '  than  upon  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's  specimens  of  blank  verse.  We  were  born  at  a  period 
when  no  person  aspired  to  the  title  of  a  poet,  unless  he  could 
''build  the  lofty  rhyme.''  It  was  not  enough  that  some  scores 
of  balanced  lines  could  be  produced,  with  arbitrary  pauses, 
preserving  no  characteristic  of  poetry  save  the  proper  number 
of  feet  and  the  regular  caesura  and  cadence.  Particularly  was 
the  attenuated,  imtoned  blank  verse,  so  affected  by  our  poetas- 
ters, wholly  unknown.  Let  the  reader  compare  even  so  good 
a  specimen  of  it  as  Mr.  Biyant's  ''Inscription  for  the  Entrance 
to  a  Wood,"  with  Shakspeare 's,  ]\Iilton's,  or  even  Thomson's 
unrhymed  versification,  and  he  will  understand  us.  One  is 
confused,  and  bewildered,  and  entangled,  in  the  profusion  of 
luxuriant  imagery  and  soft  sounds  by  which  he  is,  in  our 
day,  surrounded :  he  cannot  find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth. 
Even  the  simplicity  and  excellent  taste  of  Rogers  cannot  al- 
ways enable  him  to  escape  this  difficulty;  and  with  Mrs.  He- 
mans  (a  true  poetess,  perhaps  second  to  none  of  her  sex  save 
Sappho)  it  is  often  very  irksome.  In  the  hands  of  inferior 
geniuses,  such  as  Miss  Landon  and  Mr.  Willis,  it  is  occa- 
sionally intolerable.  The  truth  is,  that  vigorous,  manly,  Eng- 
lish blank  verse  has  never  been  adequately  written,  save  by 
those  poets  who  could  use  rhyme  most  successfully.  In  sec- 
ondary hands  it  has  never  made  a  reputation.  The  three 
poets,  whose  names  we  used  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  just 
now,  are  instances  of  this.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  are 
wonderful  poems,  of  more  difficult  imitation,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  mere  construction  is  concerned,  than  any  other  in  the  lan- 
guage.    Ireland  could  counterfeit  the  dramatic  idiom,  but  he 
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never  attempted  the  sonnets.  Some  of  Milton's  minor  poems 
show  an  accuracy  of  construction,  and  a  knowledge  of  metrical 
harmony,  never  surpassed;  and  Thomson  abundantly  exhib- 
ited his  control  over  the  difficulties  of  rhyme  in  ''The  Castle 
of  Indolence,"  a  most  exquisite  poem,  worth,  in  our  opinion, 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  inventive  power,  half  a  dozen  ''Sea- 
sons. ' ' 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  poetic  faculty  attempting  to  escape 
so  far  and  so  often  from  the  laws  of  rhyme.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  nature  to  choose  a  romantic  and  affecting  theme,  and 
"go  about  it  and  about  it,"  until  comparisons  and  metaphors 
are  exhausted  in  a  circle  of  epithets.  But  this  is  not  poetry, 
any  more  than  separate  sketches  tied  together  with  pack- 
thread are  a  painting.  Rhymes,  says  a  capital  authority,  ' '  are 
the  rudders  of  verses;"  they  are,  moreover,  the  great  con- 
densers of  thought,  which  young  poets  should  very  cautiously 
attempt  to  do  without.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not,  however,  a  great 
offender  in  this  regard,  either  in  kind  or  quantity.  The 
greater  number  of  his  pieces  are  rhymed,  and  the  few  which 
are  not  so  have  fewer,  by  far,  of  the  faults  which  pervade  the 
modem  school  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
They  have  more  vigour  and  tone,  and  fewer  expletives,  con- 
junctives, and  other  particles — the  usual  auxiliaries  and  allies 
of  effeminacy  of  thought  and  poverty  of  language.  "The 
Knight's  Epitaph;"  at  page  61,  is  a  fair  example.  It  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  Rogers,  save  that  it  wants  that  inimi- 
table simplicity  of  his,  over  which  you  are  sure  to  shed  tears. 

"He  whose  forgotten  dust  for  centuries 
Has  lain  beneath  this  stone  was  one  in  whom 
Adventure,  and  endurance,  and  emprise 
Exahed  the  mind's  faculties  and  strung 
The  body's  sinews.     Brave  he  was  in  fight, 
Courteous  in  banquet,  scornful  of  repose, 
And  bountiful,  and  cruel,  and  devout, 
And  quick  to  draw  the  sword  in  private  feud. 
He  pushed  his  quarrels  to  the  death,  yet  prayed 
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The  saints  as  fervently  on  bended  knees 

As  ever  shaven  cenobite.     He  loved 

As  fiercely  as  he  fought.     He  would  have  borne 

The  maid  that  pleased  him  from  her  bower  by  night, 

To  his  hill-castle,  as  the  eagle  bears 

His  victim  from  the  fold,  and  rolled  the  rocks 

On  his  pursuers.     He  aspired  to  see 

His  native  Pisa  queen  and  arbitress 

Of  cities ;  earnestly  for  her  he  raised 

His  voice  in  council,  and  affronted  death 

In  battle-field,  and  climb'd  the  galley's  deck, 

And  brought  the  captured  flag  of  Genoa  back. 

Or  piled  upon  the  Amo's  crowded  quay 

The  glittering  spoils  of  the  tamed  Saracen. 

He  was  not  born  to  brook  the  stranger's  yoke, 

But  would  have  joined  the  exiles,  that  withdrew 

For  ever,  when  the  Florentine  broke  in 

The  gates  of  Pisa,  and  bore  off  the  bolts 

For  trophies — but  he  died  before  that  day. 

"He  lived,  the  impersonation  of  an  age 
That  never  shall  return.     His  soul  of  fire 
Was  kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  rude  time 
He  lived  in.     Now  a  gentler  race  succeeds. 
Shuddering  at  blood;  the  effeminate  cavalier, 
Turning  from  the  reproaches  of  the  past. 
And  from  the  hopeless  future,  gives  to  ease, 
And  love,  and  music,  his  inglorious  life.'^ 

We  happen  to  have  before  us  a  copy  of  verses,  (not  want- 
ing in  poetical  delicacy,  though  pointedly  wanting  in  original- 
ity and  directness,)  which  will  illustrate  a  little  what  we  have 
been  saying  relative  to  recent  blank  verse.  They  purport  to 
be  the  production  of  a  young  lady,  (by  the  by,  young  ladies 
very  much  affect  this  slipshod  style  of  wooing  the  muses,) 
and  are  entitled  "The  Forest  Vine."  They  might  as  well 
be  called  by  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  forty  other  objects 
of  which  they  treat,  but  their  authoress  had,  no  doubt,  heard 
of  "The  Forest  Sanctuary,"  and  liked  the  title.     Eight  lines 
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are  all  that  have  any  relation  to  the  vine,  and  three  of  these 
are  devoted  to  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  although  the  vine 
is  an  American  vine,  growing  in  the  wilderness  of  our  own 
West.  The  remaining  sixty  lines  are  appropriated  to  wild 
flowers,  old  oaks,  deer,  and  wolves,  the  perils  of  Indian  war, 
and  the  sepulchres  of  Indian  chiefs,  and  at  length  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  almost  to  the  metempsychosis.  The 
writer  permitted  her  associations  to  hurry  her  along  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  writing  poetry  upon  a  grape-vine, 
instead  of  merely  dreaming  aloud  upon  all  the  romance  of  the 
prairies.  She  could  not  easily  have  strayed  so  far  from  her 
allegiance  in  rhyme,  or,  if  she  had,  she  would  have  committed 
her  efforts  to  the  flames  instead  of  printing  them.  But  she 
shall  speak  for  herself : — 

'^THE    FOREST  VINE. 

"It  grew  in  the  old  wilderness — The  vine 
Is  linked  with  thoughts  of  sunny  Italy, 
Or  the  fair  hills  of  France,  or  the  sweet  vales 
Where  flows  the  Guadalquiver.     But  this  grew 
Where,  as  the  sunUght  look'd  through  lacing  boughs, 
The  shadows  of  the  stem,  tall,  primal  wood 
Fell  round  us,  and  across  the  silent  flood, 
That  wash'd  the  deep  ravine.     The  pauseless  lapse 
Of  ages  had  beheld  no  change  in  all 
The  aspect  of  that  scene;  or  but  such  change, 
As  Time  himself  had  made;  the  slow  decay 
Of  the  old  patriarch  oaks,  and  as  they  fell 
And  moulder'd  on  the  earth,  the  silent  growth 
Of  the  young  sturdy  stem,  that  rear'd  itself 
To  stretch  its  branches  in  their  former  place. 
The  wild  flower  stretch'd  its  tender  petals  out, 
Lending  strange  brightness  to  the  forest  gloom; 
The  fleet  deer  toss'd  his  antlers  to  the  breeze, 
Graceful  and  shy ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down. 
The  tangled  thicket  rustled  to  the  tread 
Of  the  gaunt  wolf— just  as  in  former  years. 
But  the  red  hunter  was  no  longer  there ; 
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And  the  bright  flowers  were  no  more  twined  to  deck 
The  brow  of  Indian  maid. 

"We  stood  beside 
A  fallen  oak;  its  aged  limbs  were  spread 
Prone  to  the  earth,  uptorn  by  the  rude  wind, 
And  perishing  on  the  soil  that  once  had  fed 
Their  giant  strength :  clinging  aromid  its  roots 
And  its  decaying  txmik,  a  grape-vine  wreathed 
Its  fresh  green  foliage,  draping  the  still  grave 
With  its  luxuriance — meet  garniture 
For  such  a  sepulchre!  a  sepulchre  most  meet 
To  wrap  the  bones  of  the  old  forest  race ! 
For  we  had  checked  our  idle  wanderings, 
To  gaze  upon  the  relics  of  the  dead — 
The  dead  of  other  ages !  they  who  trod — 
When  that  fallen  tree  was  fresh  in  its  green  prime — 
The  earth  that  it  now  ciunber'd;  they  who  once 
In  savage  freedom  bounded  through  the  wild, 
And  quaffed  the  limpid  spring,  or  shot  along 
The  swift  canoe  upon  yon  rustling  wave. 
Or  yell'd  the  fierce  and  horrid  war-whoop  round, 
Or  gathered  to  the  council  fire,  or  sprang 
With  proud  firm  step  to  mingle  in  the  dance, 
And  vaunt  of  their  own  triumphs ; — there  they  lie, 
Brittle  and  time-blanch'd  fragments !  bones — dry  bones ! 
Prison'd  for  lingering  years  beneath  the  sod, 
And  now  that  the  strong  wind  hath  torn  away 
The  bars  of  their  dark  cell,  restored  again 
To  the  clear  sunshine.     It  seems  strange  to  think 
That  those  wan  relics  once  were  clothed  with  life — 
Breathing  and  living  flesh — and  sprang  away 
O'er  the  green  hills  at  morning,  and  at  eve, 
Retum'd  again  to  the  low  cabin  home, 
And  found  its  shadows  happiness. 

"That  dust- 
Gather  some  to  thee — the  keen  eye  can  mark 
No  difference  from  that  spread  widely  round — 
The  common  earth  we  tread  upon ;  yet  this 
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Once  help'd  to  form  the  garment  of  a  mind, 
Once  wrapp'd  a  human  heart,  and  thrill'd  with  all 
The  emotions  of  a  man's  nature ;  love  and  hate, 
Sweet  hope  and  stem  revenge — ay,  even  faith 
In  an  undying  world. 

"So  let  them  rest ! 
That  faith,  erring  and  dark  as  it  might  be. 
Was  yet  not  wholly  vain.     We  may  not  know 
Of  what  the  dark  grave  hideth ;  but  the  soul 
Immortal  as  eternity  itself. 
Is  in  the  hands  of  One  most  merciful." 

This  young  lady  has  fallen  into  the  sin  of  a  very  bad  school, 
in  believing  that  pretty  epithets,  and  romantic  allusions, 
strung  together  in  flowing  language,  constitute  poetry.  She 
is  not  alone,  by  any  means,  in  that  belief.  Half  the  writers 
in  England  for  magazines  and  annuals  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. Here  they  have  all  imbibed  it,  and  practise  accordingly. 
We  are  constantly  smothered  in  insipid  sweets.  Poetry  with 
these  new  Delia  Cruscans  has  come  to  be  deemed  a  bunch  of 
violets  tied  to  a  broken  lute,  or  like  Moore's  oriental  para- 
dise,— 

"  'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade." 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  a  great  offender 
in  this  regard,  but  he  sometimes  does  fall  into  the  errors  of  a 
class  of  writers  far  below  him.  An  acute  critic  said  of  Bayle's 
great  work,  that  "its  plan  was  most  successfully  conceived  to 
enable  him  to  empty  the  numerous  repositories,  in  which  he 
had  laid  up  his  extensive  reading,  inasmuch  as  it  permitted 
him  every  thing  and  committed  him  to  nothing."  The  little 
poems  in  Mr.  Bryant's  collection,  entitled  " Thanatopsis, " 
"The  Forest  Hymn,"  "The  Prairies,"  and  one  or  two  others, 
are  subject  to  a  similar  remark.  There  is  not  sufficient  di- 
rectness of  aim  or  accuracy  of  painting  in  them  to  enable  the 
reader  to  decide  upon  their  main  point  and  purpose.  They 
are  redundant  because  the  facility  of  the  versification  tempted 
the  poet  out  of  his  way.     They  are  not  deficient  in  thought. 
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but  it  is  thought  suffused  and  unconcentrated.  They  are  not 
Doric  but  Corinthian,  where  the  simplicity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  proportions  are  weakened  and  frittered  away  by 
minuteness  and  superfluity  of  ornament.  They  lack,  in  some 
measure,  a  beginning',  a  middle,  and  an  end — a  commencement, 
an  advance,  and  a  conclusion.  They  are  descriptive  mono- 
logues, where  the  writer  is  busy  with  his  subject  and  himself, 
and  scarcely  meets  his  reader  upon  any  common  ground. 
They  have  "the  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn,"  but  they 
want  the  ''palpable  and  the  familiar."  We  could  quote  pas- 
sages in  justification  of  these  remarks,  but  there  is  so  much 
beauty  and  delicacy,  and  even  strength  pervading  them  all, 
that  we  prefer  to  indicate  rather  than  demonstrate  faults,  and 
to  justify  our  good  opinions  rather  than  go  farther  for  qualifi- 
cations of  them. 

That  we  have  said  so  much  in  no  spirit  of  unfriendliness, 
we  shall  show  by  such  quotations,  of  an  opposite  quality,  as 
our  limits  still  allow.  We  only  wish  that  the  volume  was 
larger,  and  our  space  more  ample.  In  almost  all  Mr.  Bryant's 
rhymed  poems  there  is  abundant  accuracy,  and  justness  of 
thought,  without  superfluity  of  imagery,  or  aberrations  into 
those  vague  reveries  which  have  latterly  been  deemed  the  legit- 
imate result  and  evidence  of  the  poetic  temperament.  There  is 
a  charming  tenderness  and  simplicity  in  the  little  piece  called 
' '  The  Rivulet, ' '  that  every  reader,  at  all  conversant  with  rural 
sights  and  associations,  sympathizes  with  instantly.  Every 
native  of  the  hills  of  New  England  will  feel  his  heart  leap  at 
a  picture  which  had  its  origin  no  where  else, — ^half  in  the  joy 
of  early  recollections,  half  in  the  sadness  of  a  heart,  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  destiny,  must  have  lost,  if  ad- 
vanced only  to  the  mezzo  cammin'  of  life,  its  early  buoyancy 
and  hope: — 

"Years  change  thee  not.     Upon  yon  hill 
The  tall  old  maples,  verdant  still, 
Yet  tell,  in  grandeur  of  decay, 
How  swift  the  years  have  passed  away, 
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Since  first,  a  child,  and  half  afraid, 
I  wandered  in  the  forest  shade. 
Thou,  ever- joyous  rivulet. 
Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  yet ; 
And  sporting  with  the  sands  that  pave 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave, 
And  dancmg  to  thy  own  wild  chime. 
Thou  laughest  at  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear; 
As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run. 
As  bright  they  sparkle  to  the  sun; 
As  fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranks 
Of  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew. 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue; 
As  green  amid  thy  currents'  stress. 
Floats  the  scarce-rooted  watercress; 
And  the  brown  ground-bird,  in  thy  glen. 
Still  chii-ps  as  merrily  as  then." 

This  is  very  beautiful  and  true,  and  we  conceive  that  Mr. 
Bryant  is  most  at  home,  and  most  successful  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  tender  sentiments,  where  the  melancholy  predomi- 
nates without  any  touch  or  tincture  of  the  morbid.  Household 
associations;  the  familiar  and  soft  imagery  of  domestic  life 
as  it  is,  without  any  false,  dramatic  gloss;  and  the  real  fea- 
tures of  American  (not  Arcadian)  nature,  furnish  his  mind 
with  the  most  grateful  sources  and  subjects  of  thought.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  name,  in  addition  to  the  verses  last 
quoted,  those  on  ''Green  River,"  "The  Evening  Wind,"  the 
"Lines  on  revisiting  the  Country,"  and  various  others,  con- 
taining detached  passages,  which  show  that  the  heart  of  the 
poet  naturally  seeks  and  reproduces  the  homebom  and  natural, 
consecrating  gratefully  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  objects 
which  first  aroused  and  enriched  them.  Who  that  remem- 
bers the  scenes  of  early  affections  and  enjoyments,  after  ab- 
sence has,  as  it  were,  married  memory  to  inanimate  nature. 
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and  substituted  for  the  home  and  the  kindred  from  which 
time  and  death  have  parted  him  for  ever,  the  natural  objects 
on  which  he  once  looked  almost  with  indifference,  can  avoid 
sjrmpathizing  with  such  lines  as  the  following,  in  one  of  the 
poems  to  which  we  have  alluded: — 

'^Oh,  loveUest  there  the  spring  days  come, 
With  blossoms,  and  birds,  and  wild  bees'  hum ; 

The  flowers  of  summer  are  fairest  there, 
And  freshest  the  breath  of  the  summer  air; 
And  sweetest  the  golden  autumn  day 
In  silence  and  sunshine  glides  away. 

"Yet  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  shunn'st  to  glide, 
Beautiful  stream !  by  the  village  side ; 
But  windest  away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
To  quiet  valley  and  shaded  glen ; 
And  forest,  and  meadow,  and  slope  of  hill. 
Around  thee,  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still. 
Lonely — save  when,  by  thy  rippling  tides. 
From  thicket  to  thicket  the  angler  glides; 
Or  the  simpler  comes  w^th  basket  and  book, 
For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  banks  to  look; 
Or  haply,  some  idle  dreamer,  like  me. 
To  wander,  and  muse,  and  gaze  on  thee. 
Still — save  the  chirp  of  birds  that  feed 
On  the  river  cherry  and  seedy  reed. 
And  thy  own  wild  music  gushing  out 
"With  mellow  murmur  and  fairy  shout. 
From  dawn,  to  the  blush  of  another  day 
Like  traveller  singing  along  his  way. 

"That  fairy  music  I  never  hear. 
Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear, 
And  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight. 
Darkened  with  shade  or  flashing  with  light. 
While  o'er  them  the  vine  to  its  thicket  clings. 
And  the  zephyr  stoops  to  freshen  his  wings. 
But  I  wish  that  fate  had  left  me  free 
To  wander  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee. 
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Till  the  eating  cares  of  earth  should  depart, 
And  the  peace  of  the  scene  pass  into  my  heart ; 
And  I  envy  thy  stream,  as  it  glides  along, 
Through  its  beautiful  banks  in  a  trance  of  song." 

If  the  concluding  lines  remind  one  of  the  "Vale  of  Avoca," 
it  is  in  sentiment,  not  in  expression;  and  the  sentiment  be- 
longed to  nature  long  before  it  became  Moore's,  who  has  half 
elaborated  it  into  something  so  meretriciously  harmonious  and 
artificial  that  nature  would  scarce  know  her  own  again.  The 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Brj^ant's  verses  is  in  contrast  with  Moore's 
language,  rather  than  in  imitation  of  it.  He  has  restored  the 
child  to  its  mother. 

But  we  would  not  be  understood  as  denying,  even  by  infer- 
ence, Mr.  Bryant's  claims  to  other  and  more  varied  powers 
than  those  in  whose  application  he  seems  to  us  peculiarly  to 
excel.  There  are  spirited  evidences  in  this  volume  of  a  power 
to  manage  a  more  Pindaric  strain.  He  may  be  more  at  home 
cropping  thyme  on  Hymettus,  but  he  is  an  Attic  bee,  and  the 
Athenian  hive  was  in  the  helmet  of  Minerva.  There  is  mar- 
tial music  in  the  very  measure  of  the  following  verses,  as 
there  is  a  gallant  indication  in  their  title  of  "Seventy-Six." 

"What  heroes  from  the  woodland  sprung. 
When,  through  the  fresh-awakened  land, 
The  thrilling  cry  of  freedom  rung. 
And  to  the  work  of  warfare  strung 
The  yeoman's  iron  hand! 

"Hills  flung  the  cry  to  hills  around. 
And  ocean-mart  replied  to  mart. 
And  streams  whose  springs  were  yet  unfound. 
Pealed  far  away  the  startling  somid 
Into  the  forest's  heart. 

"Then  marched  the  brave  from  rocky  steep. 
From  mountain  river  swift  and  cold; 
The  borders  of  the  stormy  deep. 
The  vales  where  gathered  waters  sleep, 
Sent  up  the  strong  and  bold. 
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"As  if  the  very  earth  again 

Grew  quick  with  God's  creating  breath 
And,  from  the  sods  of  grove  and  glen, 
Rose  ranks  of  lion-hearted  men 

To  battle  to  the  death." 

The  ''Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  is  perhaps  still  better— it 
breathes  the  free  air  of  the  glade  and  the  forest,  the  spirit  of 
Robin  Hood  for  a  lofty  end,  and  stirs  you  with,  a  measure  like 
the  gallop  of  some  of  Scott's  border  horsemen,  with  all  the 
glee  of  raid  and  foray,  yet  with  the  added  grace  of  a  right 
noble  cause.  You  can  actually  hear,  in  the  second  stanza 
quoted  below,  the  tilting  tramp  of  an  excited  cavalry  march, 
after  some  bold  exploit,  (and  you  are  vastly  better  pleased  at 
it,  too,  than  with  the  sad,  measured  trot  of  Virgil's  famous 
line,)  and  hear  the  smothered  triumph  of  the  men  as  their 
almost  reasoning,  certainly  sympathizing,  steeds  dash  down 
the  wind. 

"Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  gTeen  wood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  wall  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass.'' 


'Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 
The  band  that  Marion  leads — 

The  glitter  of  their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 

'Tis  life  our  fiery  barbs  to  guide 
Across  the  moonlight  plains; 
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'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night- wind 

That  lifts  their  tossing  manes. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp — 

A  moment — and  away 
Ba<?k  to  the  pathless  forest, 

Before  the  peep  of  day." 

Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  or  better  sustained  than  this ; 
because  the  measure  and  the  language  harmonize  so  admirably 
with  the  objects  described — it  is  the  very  romance  of  war, 
caught  and  concentrated  by  judgment  and  imagination,  whose 
union  always  produces  poetic  truth.  IVIr.  Bryant  is,  we  think, 
singularly  happy  in  the  successful  solution  of  that  problem 
of  ancient  poetry,  the  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  verses  just  quoted,  as  so  well  illustrating  the  gal- 
loping of  horse,  we  may  cite  in  further  proof  of  it  some  lines 
of  a  different  description.  A  reader  might  almost  deem  him- 
self amid  the  sights  and  sounds  of  an  American  summer  noon, 
and  take  his  siesta  by  the  soft  lull  of  its  soothing  murmur: 

"All  dim  in  haze  the  mountains  lay. 

With  dimmer  vales  between ; 
And  rivers  glimmered  on  their  way, 

With  forests  faintly  seen; 
While  ever  rose  a  murmuring  sound. 
From  brooks  below  and  bees  around." 

If  we  do  not  stop  here  to  bestow  praise  upon  the  stanzas, 
*'To  the  Evening  Wind,"  and  ''To  a  Waterfowl,"  it  is  be- 
cause the  former  has  found  the  applause  it  deserves  elsewhere, 
and  the  latter  was  quoted  at  length  as  a  beautiful  evidence  of 
genius  and  art  in  our  number  for  March,  1836.  It  is  a  fine 
evidence  in  itself  (and  we  must  stop  to  say  so  much)  of  the 
advantages  of  rhyme  and  of  regularly  recurring  pauses  in 
completing  and  defining  the  subjects  of  poetry.  Every  one 
of  the  eight  separate  stanzas  of  the  little  poem  contains  its 
distinct  image  or  thought;  some  beautiful,  some  even  so 
nearly  sublime  that,  in  allusion  to  the  subject,  we  may  almost 
apply  to  Mr.  Bryant  the  well-known  verses  of  Horace : — 
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"Multa  Direaeum  levat  aura  cyenum 
Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus" 

Yet  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  same  subject  treated  in 
blank  verse,  would  have  been  loaded,  if  not  overlaid,  with 
imagery,  and  fused  into  an  indistinct  tissue  of  "linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out."  Now  it  has,  throughout,  the  grace 
and  something  of  the  form  of  the  lower  lyric  of  the  ancients, 
such  as  the  Apulian  poet  meant  when  he  limited  the  term  of 
his  art  in  contrast  to  that  of  his  great  master — 

"Circa  nemus,  uvidique 

Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvnis 
Carmina  fingo." 

We  should  take  much  pleasure  in  making  an  extract  from 
every  poem  in  this  volume,  but  that  cannot  be — indeed  ought 
not  to  be,  for  the  book  is  neither  scarce  nor  dear.  We  hope 
it  never  may  be,  and  that  Mr.  Bryant  will  make  many  more. 
Meantime  he  will  permit  us  to  express  our  hope  that  he  will 
deal  with  the  simple  objects  and  affections  of  nature — the 
true,  the  pathetic,  the  cheerful — those  emotions  and  sources 
of  emotion  which  never  take  shape  in  such  verses  as  his  with- 
out making  men  better  and  the  world  brighter.  If  he  will  not 
stake  his  reputation  on  some  great  poetical  cast,  let  him  look 
out  upon  the  clear  sunshine  and  into  the  human  heart, — the 
blue  skies  and  the  uncorrupted  manners  of  his  country  have 
aspects  and  relations  enough,  untried  and  undescribed.  In 
his  own  language; 

"There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree, 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea." 

"From  the  ground 
Come  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers."  &c. 
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To  such  themes  (and  they  are  true  themes  of  poetry),  he 
is  never  wanting.  They  lie  along  the  great  highway  of  life, 
where  the  muses  must  go  if  they  hope  to  minister  to  the  repub- 
lican mind.  But  from  the  humorous,  which  he  sometimes 
essays,  from  foreign  and  distant  subjects,  for  which  he  seems 
to  have  no  heart  and  to  deal  with  them  as  if  he  was  speaking 
from  underneath  a  mask,  he  ought  to  abstain.  No  man  can 
touch  every  instrument  skilfully,  and  Mr.  Bryant's  "Ver- 
sions" are  the  worst  things  in  his  book.*     In  one  instance  of 

*  Who,  for  instance,  that  is  familiar  with  the  original,  does  not  per- 
ceive how  much  the  beautiful  epigram — we  might  almost  call  it  an  elegy 
— of  Simonides,  at  p.  95,  loses  in  contrast  even  with  the  following 
anonymous  version: — 

"But  when  around  that  Dasdalean  ark 
The  wind  blew  roaring,  and  the  upheaved  deep 
O'erwhelmed  the  mother's  soul  with  new  alarms, 
Her  cheeks  bedew'd  with  mournful  brine, 
She  clasp'd  young  Perseus  in  her  arms 
And  said,  'What  woes,  beloved  child,  are  mine! 
But  thou  dost  sleep  a  balmy  sleep. 
Like  thine  own  peaceful  breast  profound. 
Within  this  joyless  home,  joyless  and  dark. 
With  brazen  bolts  encompass'd  round — 
All  undisturb'd;  though  moonbeams  play 
Upon  the  wave,  no  glimmering  ray 
Finds  entrance  here;  nor  billows  wild 
That  harmless  burst  above  thy  long  deep  hair, 
Nor  the  loud  tempest's  voice,  my  child, 
Awake  in  thee  one  thought  of  care! 
Thou  sleep'st  as  on  a  couch — thy  beauteous  head 

Still  on  its  purple  cloaklet  spread; 
Yet  could  these  terrors  terror  wake  in  thee, 
Or  could  thine  infant  ear 
Catch  but  the  note  of  fear 
These  lips  pronounce,  my  words  should  rather  be. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  child!   and  sleep,  thou  sea, 
And  sleep,  oh  sleep,  my  misery! 
But  hear,  great  Father  Jove,  my  prayer! 
Frustrate  this  babe's  untimely  doom — 
Spare  him,  great  Jove!  I  bid  thee  spare — 
(Oh  what  a  mother's  soul  may  dare!) 
Avenger  of  my  wrongs  in  years  to  come.' " 
Mr.  Bryant,  like  most  Americans,  lacks  the  accuracy  of  classical  edu- 
cation, which  alone  can  sustain  even  a  man  of  taste  amidst  the  delicacies 
and  difficulties  of  the  Greek  Anthology. 
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a  different  sort,  moreover,  and  only  one,  he  has  gone  wholly 
out  of  his  depth;  that  is  in  the  "Song  of  the  Stars."  Not 
that  there  is  not  great  felicity  of  language,  and  great  power 
of  imagination  in  the  verses,  but  the  movement  is  an  absolute 
reel,  and  the  challenge  and  response  are  almost  in  the  vein  of 
a  fairy  frolic.  It  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  true.  ' '  The  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy,"  is  a  splendid  Hebraism,  at  which  inspiration  itself 
stopped,  as  at  a  bourne  beyond  which  it  had  no  confidence  to 
make  with  humanity.  It  would  scarce  justifj^  we  fear,  such 
amplification  as  the  following: — 

"Their  silver  voices  in  chorus  rung, 
And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sung :" 

"Away,  away,  through  the  wide,  wide  sky — 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie, — 
Each  sun,  with  the  worlds  that  round  him  roll, 
Each  planet,  poised  on  her  turning  pole ; 
With  her  isles  of  green,  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  he  Uke  fluid  light. 
***** 

"And  see,  where  the  brighter  day-beams  pour, 
How  the  rainbows  hang  in  the  sunny  shower ; 
And  the  mom  and  eve,  with  their  pomp  of  hues, 
Shift  o'er  the  bright  planets  and  shed  their  dews; 
And  'twixt  them  both,  o'er  the  teeming  ground. 
With  her  shadowy  cone  the  night  goes  round! 

"Away,  away !  in  our  blossommg  bowers. 
In  the  soft  air  wrapping  these  spheres  of  ours. 
In  the  seas  and  fountains  that  shine  with  mom, 
See,  Love  is  brooding,  and  Life  is  born. 
And  breathing  myriads  are  breaking  from  night, 
To  rejoice  like  us,  in  motion  and  light." 

Yet  is  the  conclusion  (except  a  single  word  in  the  second 
line)  very  worthy  and  noble,  and  almost  redeems  the  levity 
of  the  preceding  stanzas: — 
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"Glide  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  years ; 
Glide  on,  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent, 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  firmament, — 
The  boundless  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  your  lamps  are  dim." 

Had  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  lately  read  the  dream  of  Scipio, 
or  that  noble  Chorus  of  the  Archangels  which  preludes  the 
Faust,  he  would  either  have  refrained  from  attempting  his 
*'Song  of  the  Stars,"  or  have  borrowed  Goethe's  soberer 
measure  and  the  grandeur  of  his  general  ideas.  Our  read- 
ers will  pardon,  or  rather  praise  us,  for  introducing  this 
sublime  effort  of  genius  in  the  conclusion  of  our  article.  The 
version  is  Shelley's  fine  one,  but  no  translation  can  do  justice 
to  the  appropriate  grandeur  of  the  original.  We  may  pre- 
sume no  German  scholar  to  be  unfamiliar  with  that,  but  it  will 
well  endure  a  reperusal,  and  even  an  untaught  ear  may  almost 
appreciate  the  magnificent  roll  of  the  melody.  It  comes 
nearer  to  our  ideas  of  the  sound  of  the  rush  of  the  star-sprin- 
hled  Heaven — the  summus  stelliferi  coeli  cursuSy  so  beauti- 
fully and  mysteriously  painted  by  the  shade  of  the  first  con- 
queror of  Carthage,*  than  any  mortal  music  to  which  we  have 
ever  listened. 

"PROLOG  IM  HIMMEL. 

"RAPHAEL. 

"Die  Sonne  tont,  nach  alter  Weise, 
In  Bruderspharen  Wettgesang, 
Und  ihre  vorgeschriebne  Reise 
VoUendet  sie  mit  Donnergang. 
Ihr  Anblick  giebt  den  Engeln  Starke, 
Wenn  keiner  sie  ergriinden  mag. 
Die  unbegreiflich  hohen  Werke 
Sind  herrlich  wie  am  ersten  Tag. 

*  See  the  Somnium  Scipionis  in  the  6th  book  of  Cicero's  Eepuhlic, 
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"GABRIEL, 

"Und  schnell  und  unbegreiflich  schnelle 
Dreht  sich  umher  der  Erde  Pracht; 
Es  wechselt  Paradieses-Helle 
Mit  tief er  scbauer\^oller  Nacht ; 
Es  schaumt.  das  Meer  in  breiten  Fliissen 
Am  tiefen  Grund  der  Felsen  auf , 
Und  Fels  und  Meer  wird  fortgerissen 
In  ewig  sebnellen  Spharenlauf. 

"MICHAEL. 

"Und  Stiirme  brausen  um  die  Wette, 
Vom  Meer  auf's  Laud,  vom  Land  auf's  Meer, 
Und  bilden  wiithend  eine  Kette 
Der  tiefsten  Wirkiing  rings  umber. 
Da  flammt  ein  blitzendes  Verbeeren 
Dem  Pfade  vor  des  Donnerseblags. 
Docb  deine  Boten,  Herr,  verebren 
Das  sanfte  Wandeln  deines  Tags. 

"ZU  DREI. 

"Der  Anbliek  giebt  den  Engeln  Starke 
Da  keiner  dicb  engiiinden  mag, 
Und  alle  deine  boben  Werke 
Sind  berrUeb  wie  am  ersten  Tag." 


"PROLOGUE  IN  HEAVEN. 

"RAPHAEL. 

"Tbe  sun  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  tbe  rival  spberes  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestined  circle  roll'd 

Witb  tbunder  speed :  tbe  angels  even 
Draw  strengtb  from  gazing  on  its  glance, 

Tbougb  none  its  meaning  fatbom  may; 
Tbe  world's  unwitber'd  countenance 

Is  brigbt  as  at  creation's  day. 
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"GABRIEL. 

"And  swift,  and  swift,  with  rapid  lightness 

The  adorned  Earth  spins  silently, 
Alternating  Elysian  brightness 

With  deep  and  dreadful  night ;  the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  from  the  deep 

Up  to  the  rocks,  and  rocks  and  ocean, 
Onward,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep, 

Are  hurried  in  eternal  motion. 


"michaeij. 
"And  tempests  in  contention  roar 

From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land; 
And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power, 

Which  girds  the  earth  as  with  a  band. 
A  flashing  desolation  there, 

Flames  before  the  thunder's  way; 
But  thy  serv^ants,  Lord!  revere 
The  gentle  changes  of  thy  day. 

"chorus  of  the  three. 
"The  angels  draw  strength  from  thy  glance, 
Though  no  one  comprehend  thee  may; 
The  world's  unwither'd  countenance 
Is  bright  as  on  creation's  day." 

Should  any  reader  feel  curious  to  obtain  a  more  exact  ap- 
prehension of  this  noble  chorus,  we  refer  him  to  a  literal  trans- 
lation appended  to  that  which  we  have  quoted,  or  to  the  still 
more  accurate  one  of  Mr.  Hayward.  Shelley  adds  to  his  the 
following  note: — "It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  another 
language  the  melody  of  the  versification;  even  the  volatile 
strength  and  delicacy  of  the  ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of 
translation,  and  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  a  caput  mor- 
tuum." 


AARON  BURR. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


We  cannot  appreciate  the  principle  which  renders  to  the 
dead  what  is  refused  to  the  living,  and  whose  best  privilege  in 
life  was  to  be  unnoticed  and  alone.  The  prerogative  of  private 
grief,  like  the  ministering  of  domestic  affection  is  sacred,  but 
in  public  honors  the  public  have  an  interest  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  in  behalf  of  the  fame  of  the  unsuspected  dead.  A 
public  procession  and  a  military  ceremony  in  behalf  of  Col. 
Burr  strikes  us  as  a  fraud  upon  those  who  like  him  were  great 
without  like  him  being  evil  spoken  of.  There  was  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  press  to  bring  the  history  of  this 
conspicuous  person  anew  upon  the  stage,  but  the  necessity  is 
forced  upon  it  by  the  injudicious  proceedings  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  dead  lion  would  have  reposed  in  peace, 
even  as  he  had  lived,  but  for  this  obtrusion  of  his  obsequies 
upon  the  unwilling  view  of  the  public.  Their  moral  sense  is 
shocked  that  his  name  should  be  thus  blazoned  in  a  post- 
humous ovation  while  those  who  witnessed  the  clouds  which 
covered  his  living  career  are  yet  here  to  tell  the  story.  They 
cannot  conquer  the  repugnance  with  which  they  see  his  name 
married,  as  it  were,  to  his  early  deeds  alone,  and  carried  back 
over  a  waste  of  thirty  years  to  crave  an  epitaph  from  the  for- 
gotten past  as  the  repudiated  Marcia  begged  back  the  name  of 
her  alienated  lord — the  tantum  nomen  inane — to  place  it  on 
her  tomb.     Nor  should  they. 

The  Press  kept  silence  (upon  Burr)  as  long  as  Clarendon's 
representatives  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so  after  the  Great 
Rebellion.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  first  excitement  it 
scarcely  hinted  a  fault  or  hesitated  dislike,  though  challenged 
to  do  so,  not  long  since,  by  a  laudatory  biography.    The 
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friends  of  Col.  Burr  have  now  chosen  to  call  public  notice, 
through  the  public  prints  to  his  manifold  virtues  and  serv- 
ices, and  to  bury  him  with  the  honours  appropriated  to  pub- 
lic benefactors.  This  they  had  doubtless  a  right  to  do,  but 
by  so  doing  they  took  the  seal  from  his  history.  The  promise 
and  the  end  of  Col.  Burr's  life  are  separated  by  the  darkness 
under  which  he  has  dwelt  in  shadow.  He  had  a  grave  while 
living — ^why  exhume  him  for  triumph  because  his  vitality  has 
at  length  followed  his  fame.  It  is  the  confusion  of  greatness 
with  desert  thus  to  pour  out  incense  to  an  obnoxious  name — 
a  mere  ennobling  of  notoriety  in  the  absence  of  virtue.  The 
honours  of  a  free  people  are  the  pledged  reward  of  unsullied 
service — the  best  gifts  of  liberty  to  patriotism.  We  protest 
against  their  prostitution.  A  great  nation  may  easily  forgive 
its  ungrateful  sons  but  she  owes  it  to  herself  to  punish  them 
with  oblivion. 


I 


VERSE 


FORGET  THEE,  LADY! 

Forget  thee,  lady !  waning  time 's  endeavour 
May  dim  the  captive's  memory  of  his  home — 
The  swan  may  wander  from  her  native  river, 
And  spring's  young  violets  neglect  to  bloom, 
Joy's  fairest  dream  may  faint  and  fade  forever. 
And  mute  oblivion  steal  o'er  glory's  tomb, 
From  the  worn  heart  e'en  parting  hope  may  sever — 
But  he  who  knows  thee  once,  forgets  thee  never! 

Forget  thee,  lady !  when  the  vernal  roses 

Shall  of  their  honey 'd  fragrance  cheat  the  bee. 

When  the  green  herb  no  early  dew  discloses. 

When  no  white  sail  shines  o'er  the  slumbering  sea; 

When  the  gay  butterfly  at  noon  reposes, 

And  the  tir'd  herds  forsake  the  spreading  tree — 

When  Dian's  silver  sheen  is  veil'd  forever — 

Forgetful  thou  may'st  be — forgotten  never! 

Forget  thee,  lady !  does  the  youthful  lover 
Forget  the  star  that  bless  'd  his  primal  vow  ? 
Does  the  bold  Corsair's  bride  forget  her  rover 
Ere  the  blue  billow  laves  his  glittering  prow? 
Forgets  the  mother  when  the  pall  is  over 
Her  fair  hair'd  boy,  that  loved  one's  beauteous  brow? 
Yes,  love  and  grief  new  love  and  grief  may  sever — 
But  glad  remembrance  haunts  thy  form  forever. 

Forget  thee,  lady !  though  the  day-god  slumbers 
In  the  far  east  nor  gilds  the  wings  of  even 
Though  the  bright  morning  stars  forget  the  numbers 
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To  their  calm  spheres  on  earth's  young  birthday  given, 
Though  the  rapt  soul  whom  dust  no  more  encumbers 
Forgets  the  music  of  its  new-gained  heaven — 
Yet  shall  thou  live  in  memory's  last  endeavour, 
Deep  in  my  heart  of  hearts  enshrined  forever. 

Phil.  22  Feby.  1831. 


TO  FLORETTA. 

Fly  not  to  the  South  ere  the  coming  of  May 
Though  its  winds  are  more  gentle  more  genial  its  day 
For  the  South  hath  its  blossoms,  its  buds  and  its  bowers, 
And  needs  not  the  smile  of  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers — 

Belov'd  of  the  sunshine,  what  hast  thou  to  fear? 
Thou  art  bom  in  thy  bloom  with  the  birth  of  the  year 
Time  hurries  at  speed  as  our  age  he  devours 
But  to  bring  a  new  youth  to  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 

Thou  hast  gilded  our  winter,  then  gladden  our  spring, 
Lend  a  lure  to  the  sunbeam,  to  Zephyr  a  wing, — 
Nay,  but  warble,  he'll  haste  on  the  wings  of  the  hours 
To  woo  his  bright  sister  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 

"What  Fancy  can  steal  from  the  whispers  of  love 
What  Poesy  pilfer  from  stream  or  from  grove 
The  glow  of  affection,  of  Reason  the  powers 
Shall  meet  on  their  altar  young  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 
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And  the  birds  shall  fly  swifter  to  pay  thee  their  vow 
And  the  rose  speed  her  coming  to  blush  on  thy  brow, 
And  April  shall  smile  through  his  tears  and  his  showers 
For  he  loves  the  gay  glance  of  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 

Its  diamonds  the  dew  of  the  evening  shall  bring, 
Its  odours  the  morn  on  thy  mantle  shall  fling, 
And  when  o'er  thy  garden  the  storm-spirit  lowers 
A  tulip  shall  hide  thee,  thou  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 

And  the  calm  stars  above  thee  when  day  disappears 
Shall  lull  thy  soft  sleep  with  the  songs  of  the  spheres 
And  a  couch  shall  be  spread  where  Titania  cowers 
For  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  and  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 

We'll  rob  the  young  dawning  to  robe  thee  in  light. 

And  thy  hair  shall  be  gemm'd  with  the  splendours  of  night. 

Leave  gold  to  the  mighty,  to  princes  their  dowers. 

Thy  portion  is  nature.  Glad  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 

Then  shine  on  our  home  mid  the  beauties  of  Spring 
Till  the  Rainbow  is  bright  on  the  butterfly 's  wing — 
Thou  wilt  not  fair  spirit?  Thy  home  then  is  ours. 
For  we  will  go  with  the  sweet  Queen  of  the  Flowers. 


Accompanying  these  verses  was  the  following  note  addressed  to 
Miss  Floretta  Caldwell,  a  young  kinswoman  of  Mrs.  Williams's,  who 
greatly  endeared  herself  to  the  family  during  a  visit  she  paid  them  in 
the  winter  of  1831: 


Dearest  Floretta 

As  my  morals  are  better  than  my  measure  you  cannot  suspect  me 
of  adding  the  vice  of  falsifying  to  the  folly  of  versifying.  Would 
that  the  subject  which  has  drawn  truth  from  my  pen  could  put 
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music  into  my  numbers.     Indeed  if  my  muse  were  capable  of  inspira- 
tion my  wish  were  accomplished,  for  that  subject  is — yourself. 

Had  we  never  known  you  we  should,  it  is  true,  have  missed  a 
pleasure,  but  we  should,  in  never  loving  you,  have  been  spared  a 
pain,  like  those  islanders  who  lived  without  the  use  of  wine  careless 
because  ignorant  of  its  blush  and  its  blissfulness  yet  happily  uncon- 
scious of  their  desolation  in  its  absence  till  it  had  come  and  departed. 

You  teach  us  to  love  you  (no  hard  lesson  indeed)  and  then  like  your 
fantastic  namesake  you  hie  to  other  climes  as  if  you  could  teach  us  to 
forget  you.  No  sooner  are  you  come  than  you  begin  to  go.  Alas 
for  humanity  that  every  joy  in  the  economy  of  this  world  must  be 
haunted  by  its  attendant  sorrow!  that  there  is  ever  an  evil  hanging 
upon  the  fresh  footsteps  of  good,  a  spirit  of  night  peering  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  blandest  and  brightest  day  and  whispering  of  the 
future  amidst  the  mirth  and  melody  of  the  present.  Philosophy 
tells  us  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour  unmindful  of  the  successor  which 
is  pressing  it  into  eternity,  but  the  precepts  of  Zeno  atone  not  for  the 
lay  and  the  lute — "the  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs 
of  Apollo." 

Could  I  hope  for  your  stay  as  ardently  as  I  wish  it,  my  prose 
would  be  eloquent  and  my  rhymes  poetical — they  have  even  gleaned 
from  my  despair  a  single  merit  and  that  is  that  they  are  addressed 
to  you. 

A  very  small  Poet 
but  a  huge  well  wisher. 
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THE  DISMISSAL. 


L' Amour  n'allume  pas  son  flambeau  deux  fois  de  vant  le 
meme  autel" — Lehrun 


Here  take  back  your  ivory  basket, 
'Tis  an  emblem  of  falsehood  *  like  thee 
The  gems  and  the  pearls  of  this  casket 
Are  darling  no  longer  to  me ; 
I  once  lov'd  the  flash  of  your  eye, 
Your  brow  with  its  'brent'  and  its  snow 
I  vow'd  that  with  thee  I  could  die, 
But  I  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no — 

I  send  you  a  basket  of  letters 
I  send  you  your  "picture  in  little" 
I  send  you  a  Cupid  in  fetters, 
(Alas  that  such  fetters  are  brittle,) 
There's  a  parcel  of  rings  and  a  locket, 
A  Shakspeare,  a  dress  from  the  Po, 
A  fancy  costume  with  a  pocket 
For  I  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 

There 's  the  landscape  you  sent  me  from  Hobson  's 
There's  the  desk  and  the  view  of  the  lake. 
There's  the  Tasso  you  bought  me  at  Dobson's 
And  there  is  the  music  from  Blake; 
I  will  keep  the  Mosaic  of  hope, 
And  the  lilac  Parisian  Manteau, 
I  will  keep  the  old  copy  of  Pope, 
Though  I  never  can  love  you  Oh,  no; 

Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanti, 
Sed  falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  in  somnia  manes 

yEneid:  Lib.  6 — 895 
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The  leading  of  apes  is  a  story 

Of  days  and  of  dames  that  have  vanished, 

A  damsel  is  ne'er  in  her  glory 

Before  her  six  lovers  are  banished; 

My  Washington  cousin  had  twenty, 

In  the  reign  of  good  Mr.  Monroe, 

And  surely  they  now  are  more  plenty, 

So  I'll  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 

Fitzherbert  has  sent  me  a  poodle, 
The  Colonel  has  bought  me  a  pony, 
And  Vallanoe,  the  novice  and  noodle, 
Presented  a  picture  of  Bony; 
I'd  a  bow  from  Don  Pedro  Potato, 
A  gift  from  the  consul  below 
'Twas  the  works  of  Augustin  Moreto, 
So  I  '11  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 

The  Major  is  dying  to  offer. 

The  doctor  is  dying  for  fear, 

And  of  scoffers  that  principal  scoffer. 

The  nabob's  beginning  to  leer 

The  Major  is  voted  a  bore. 

The  doctor  not  much  of  a  beau, 

The  nabob  is  nearing  fourscore — 

But  I'll  love  3^ou  no  longer,  oh  no. 

You  are  poor,  I  thought  you  were  wealthy, 
You  are  proud — I  thought  you  were  humble. 
You  are  sick,  I  thought  you  were  healthy, 
I  thought  you  good  natured — you  grumble 
If  I  waltz  with  a  charge  you're  worried 
Although  but  some  sixteen  or  so, 
If  I  flirt  with  Fitzherbert  you're  flurried. 
So  I'll  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 
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You're  a  bachelor,  dreamy  and  stupid, 
I  'm  a  maiden  whose  heart  in  her  face  is, 
You're  a  foe  to  the  arrows  of  Cupid, 
I'm  a  friend  to  the  loves  and  the  graces. 
You're  a  lake  with  your  visage  so  placid, 
I'm  a  torrent  of  spirits  you  know, 
You're  an  alkali,  I  am  an  acid. 
So  I'll  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 

You  prate  of  your  farm  and  your  cattle. 
Of  sheep  and  of  orchards  you  babble. 
To  me  there's  no  sound  like  the  rattle 
Of  coaches,  no  sight  like  a  rabble; 
You  go  to  pluck  flowers  at  Pratt's 
To  Pratt's  to  buy  flowers  I  go. 
You've  a  villainous  taste  in  cravats 
So  I'll  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 

I  doat  on  a  mustache,  you  shave, 
I  adore  the  black  lip  of  Facquon 
At  the  sight  of  a  whisker  I  rave 
Your  cheek  is  as  smooth  as  my  own, 
Your  hair  is  inclined  to  gray, 
Your  wrinkles  beginning  to  shew, 
You  are  thirty  if  I  am  a  day. 
So  I'll  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 

You  staid  from  the  Tuesday  quartette 
Though  you  knew  I  expected  you  there, 
And  you  let  me  go  home  in  a  pet 
While  you  dined  in  Virginia  square; 
'Tis  a  slight  I  can  never  forgive. 
And  vengeance  shall  come,  though  'tis  slow 
For  I'll  hate  you  as  long  as  I  live, 
And  I'll  love  you  no  longer,  oh  no. 
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Was  it  duty  that  kept  you  so  late — ? 
Were  you  chain 'd  to  the  heiress's  chair? 
Or  was  it  the  firman  of  fate, 
Or  pretty  Miss  Catherine  Cleve? 
I  know  that  all  music  you  hate, 
I  know  you  are  gallantry's  foe, 
I  know  you  had  business  of  weight, 
Do  I  know  that  I  love  you?  oh  no. 

I  saw  you  from  Madame  Segone's 

Gallanting  that  Emily  Larme 

With  a  music  book  big  as  Belzoni's 

And  a  paequet  as  long  as  my  arm, 

You  are  changed  since  the  eighth  of  December 

For  'tis  not  much  longer  ago — 

Miss  Emily  Larme  (you  remember) 

You  never  could  love  her,  oh  no. 

You  hated  her  fussy  pretentions, 
Her  hat  and  her  old  scarlet  shawl, 
She  ask'd  if  you'd  any  intentions, 
The  night  of  the  Bachelors'  ball, 
You  thought  her  the  weakest  of  w^omen 
Her  manners  decidedly  low, 
She  talk'd  so  of  dresses  and  trimming 
Could  you  love  a  sempstress?  oh  no. 

My  breeding  you  told  me  was  clever. 

And  so  was  my  gait  and  my  air, 

You  said  you  could  love  me  forever, 

If  I  only  plait  up  my  hair; 

You  averred  that  with  twenty  more  inches 

I'd  be  Venus  from  tippet  to  toe, 

I  'm  taller  by  two  than  Miss  Lynch  is ; 

Would  you  love  me  much  longer?  oh  no. 
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You  declared  I  was  quite  a  Madonna 
When  I  sported  my  bonnet  of  down, 
And  did  you  not  say  on  your  honor 
'Twas  the  prettiest  bonnet  in  town? 
Its  strings  were  the  blush  of  a  cherry, 
An  Iris  o'er  ocean  its  bow, 
Its  lining  was  exquisite,  very, 
But  I  did  not  believe  you,  oh  no. 

Farewell!  we  must  never  meet  more, 
Or  meet  but  to  see  and  forget. 
The  day  of  our  joyance  was  o'er 
Ere  the  sun  of  its  morning  had  set; 
We  live  at  two  hundred  and  three 
The  prettiest  house  in  the  row 
But  if  you  should  come  up  to  tea 
You  won't  be  admitted,  oh  no. 


The  following  note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Walsh  the  then  Editor  of 
the  National  Gazette  (whom  Mr.  Williams  later  succeeded  in  his 
Editorial  duties)  and  accompanied  The  Dismissal.  It  is  inserted  here 
as  an  illustration  of  his  manners,  modesty,  and  pretty  wit. 

"I  should  think  myself  in  duty  bound  to  apologize  to  the  Editor 
of  the  National  Gazette  for  intruding  the  enclosed  upon  him  were  I 
not  aware  that  he  looks  with  indulgence  upon  the  efforts  of  unprac- 
tised leari  whose  wings  have  a  consistency  in  any  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  height  to  which  they  aspire.  If  my  pinions  are  weak 
my  flight  is  not  very  exalted.  Without  a  metaphor  the  accompany- 
ing lines  are  respecfuUy  submitted  to  Mr.  Walsh  with  the  sincere 
acquiescence  of  the  writer  in  any  disposition  be  may  be  pleased  to 
make  of  them.  If  they  are  worthy  to  occupy  a  comer  of  his  paper 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  them  there,  more  particularly  as  I  shall  thus 
discover  that  they  have  not  met  with  positive  disapprobation.  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  disavowal  of  any  intended  personal 
application  as  I  think  it  would  puzzle  the  ingenuity  of  Mrs.  Can- 
dour's self  to  find  one.  Very-  Respectfully, 
Sixth  Street    April  16.  "J.  W.  W." 
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To  THE  Antique  Statue  of  Ceres  in  Front  of  the  Academy 
OF  the  Fine  Arts, 

^'hoc  cmciatu 
Lentulus  hac  poena  caruit,  ceciditque  Cethegus 
Integer,  et  jacuit  Catilina  cadavere  toto" 

Juvenal:  Satire  10 


CERiES 

Hail  headless  Goddess!  fragment  of  infinity! 
Truncated  trunk  !  decapitate  divinity ! 

Plenipotentiary 
From  vanished  ages  to  the  nineteenth  century! 
Berecynthia  Rhea, 
Tullus  or  Cybele,  or  Bona  Dea, 
Egyptian  Isis,  Attican  Axoeia, 
or  whatsoever  name,  or  truth  or  flattery 
Gave  thee  ere  bruised  by  Time 's  assault  and  batter^^ ! 
Ere  that  grim  skeleton  began  to  garble 

Thy  ghastly  marble 
Its  great  proportions  wantonly  destroying; 
Like  the  ^sopian  cur,  within  his  manger 
Abiding  churlishly,  to  keep  a  stranger 
From  using  that  himself  was  not  enjoying 
Statue  lonely! 

Relic  though  maim'd  and  shatter 'd  of  the  glory 
Which  erst  was  thine  and  Greece's  had  he  only 
Left  thee  wherewith  to  register  thy  story, 
We  still  might  kneel  as  knelt  Cecropia's  sages, 
And  greet  thee  risen  from  thy  tomb  of  ages. 
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Where  is  thy  head  huge  fraction  of  mythology? 

Perhaps  Macadamized 
In  some  Byzantine  turnpike's  queer  geology; 

Perchance  Academized 
As  thou  are  here,  a  sign  post  from  Eleusis, 
The  type  of  modern  casts  and  ancient  oddities 
The  dumb  duenna  of  those  rare  commodities 
Which  our  young  Athens  gives  to  our  young  Muses : 

Or  has  it  fled 
To  frown  a  Gorgon  in  some  Pacha's  palace, 
Hinting  of  decollation,  when  the  dread 
Is  growing  faint  of  bowstring  and  of  chalice? 

Or  have  they  stolen  it, 
Polished  its  surfaces  to  make  it  rounder, 
And  shot  it  from  a  Turkish  hundred  pounder, 
To  sink  some  Christian  craft  with  every  soul  in  it? 

Thou  stand 'st  a  sentry 
On  that  green  mound,  undaunted 
As  a  Swiss  porter  recently  transplanted 

Into  an  entry 
With  all  his  mountain  freedom  fresh  around  him ; 
The  jest  of  men  and  maids, 
The  butt  of  all  the  trades — 
People  who  come  to  sound  him. 
And  wonder  where  the  deuce  his  master  found  him. 

Thou  were  not  born  for  dapper  brick  and  mortar, 
A  popinjay  to  perch  behind  a  paling 
To  gaze,  (alas  thou  canst  not,)  on  the  water 
From  a  street  gutter  filthily  exhaling: 

Thy  festive  rites 
Began  ere  time  had  westward  roll  'd  his  hours ; 

Thy  glancing  lights 
Beam'd  o'er  the  broad  ^gean,  ere  the  flowers 
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Of  our  new  world  had  opened  to  its  showers, 

Or  day's  pale  sister  shone  upon  its  nights. 

How  would 'st  thou  wonder, 

Could  thy  lost  brow  redeem 'd  from  whence  it  moulders, 

Be  placed  anew  upon  those  widow 'd  shoulders, 

To  find  thyself  disfranchised  and  disjointed, 

On  a  far  shore,  unworshipped,  unappointed, 

Athens  and  it  three  thousand  miles  asunder; 

To  view  the  Bank  instead  of  the  Acropolis, 

For  Greek  to  crack  thy  ''marble  jaws"  with  Saxon, 

To  look  on  Penn's  not  Pallas 's  metropolis, 

And  for  King  Philip 's  son  to  greet  King  Jackson. 


Back  to  thy  sepulchre,  colossal  ruin ! 
Thy  fruits  have  fallen  and  thy  garland  faded, — 
Thy  mystic  fane  forgetfulness  has  shaded, 
And  left  but  thee  to  tell  thine  own  undoing. 


TO  EDWARD  E.  LAW,  ESQ. 

Great-grandson  of  the  pilgrim  band 
Whose  names  are  writ  in  Mather's  Journal 
Illustrious  Scion  of  that  strand 
Where  blue  lights  beamed  with  hues  infernal 
Eater  of  Rabsom's  savoury  fries 
Sleeper  in  Rabsom's  cloud-capt  garret 
Descend  to  taste  long-wager 'd  pies 
Arise  to  drink  long-bottled  claret. 
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Leave  dog-ear 'd  dogmas  to  the  schools 
Quit  digests  dry  for  rowdy  revels 
For  merry  knaves  leave  moody  fools 
And  paper  books  for  pepper 'd  devils 
No  spice  like  change— a  king  may  live 
To  toss  his  pot  with  humbler  tossers 
And  Law's  embodied  self  survive 
A  lawless  rout  at  Saint's  or  Prosser's 

Let  Stroud's  fat  father  rage  his  fill 

And  h.  c.  strike  out  some  sparks  of  fury 

Let  mad  old  Bai-nes  snatch  up  his  quill 

While  Hindman  "swears  another  jury" 

Let  weary  criers  search  in  vain 

King's  ruffian  den  where  blackguards  figure 

And  lazy  justices  arraign 

Some  sleepy  W e  or  noisy  nigger 

Be  yours  the  nobler  care  to  sit 
In  judgment  on  the  soup  and  salad 
To  catch  a  ''Cynthia  ere  she  flit" 
Or  list  to  Dawson 's  bandy  ballad 
"While  wit  and  wine  assert  their  sway 
And  Justice  nod  o'er  2nd  Burrow — 
To  clear  the  brow  of  frown  and  furrow 
Let  Themis  sleep  with  Lord  De  Grey 

The  ghosts  of  fees  come  peeping  through 
The  shrouded  future's  dingy  curtain 
Perchance  you'll  catch  a  nearer  view 
If  so,  you'll  catch  what's  damn'd  uncertain 
The  cunning  client  laughs  to  scorn 
A  Tyro's  tricks  upon  his  pockets 
And  highest  musings  soonest  mourn 
O'er  unfiled  pleas  and  virgin  dockets 
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We  toil  to  earn,  we  earn  to  spend, — 
Now  in  a  millhorse  circle  going. 
Now  reaching  tangent  wise  our  end 
To  pay  the  debts  we  're  always  owing, 
Each  passes  on  his  destined  way 
His  summer  steps  now  peaceful  taking 
Now  dashing  on  mid  storm  and  spray 
To  meet  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking 

To-day's  our  own — then  live  to-day 
The  next  may  prove  a  sad  deceiver 
The  light  that's  in  the  morning  ray 
May  fetch  a  fee  or  find  a  fever 
That  hoary  pedagogue  the  Past 
Is  young  enjoyment's  surliest  tutor 
And  busy  memory  breathed  to  blast 
The  fairest  blossoms  of  the  future. 

Myself  in  fickle  fortune's  hall 
Have  played  a  rub  with  saints  and  scomers 
Sometimes  without  a  trump  at  all 
Sometimes  with  tricks  as  well  as  honors 
Content  to  win,  to  lose  resigned 
When  adverse  fate  controls  the  shuffle 
In  honest  Hoyle's  cheap  page  I  find 
Some  wise  my  future  game  to  muffle. 

L 'envoy. 
'Tis  now  my  prayer  while  in  the  gale 
The   crazy  rigging  quivers 
You'll  taste  with  us  our  ambient  ale 
And  cram  your  maw  with  "Maurice  Rivers' 
And  should  for  once  that  graceful  head 
Succumbing  yield  to  graceless  bowels 
Carter  shall  coach  you  home  to  bed 
Or  Dawson  send  a  hearse  from  Powel's. 
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This  Parody  of  Horace  (dedicated  by  Mr,  Williams  to  his  much 
loved  friend  Mr.  Law)  might  rather  be  called  an  adaptation  of  the 
Ode  to  the  usages  of  that  intimate  circle  of  friends  of  which  they  were 
both  members. 

The  Ode  is  herewith  given  in  full  to  facilitate  comparison  by  Latin 
scholars  and  call  attention  to  the  amusing  similarities. 


AD  MAECENATEM. 

Horace:  Book  3,  Ode  29 

Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum,  et 
Presa  tuis  balanus  capillis 
Jam  dudum  apud  me  est. 

Eripe  te  morae : 
Ne  semper  udum  Tibur,  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam,  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis: 
Omitte  mirari  beatae 
Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae. 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 
Coenae,  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro, 
Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 
Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem;  jam  Proeyon  furit, 
Et  Stella  vesani  Leonis, 
Sole  dies  referente  siccos. 
Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Rivumque  fessus  quaerit,  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani:  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  tacituma  ventis. 
Tu,  civitatem  quis  deceat  status, 
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Curas,  et  Urbi  soUicitus  times, 
Quid  Seres,  et  regnata  Cyro 
Baetra  parent,  Tanaisque  diseors. 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  noete  premit  Deus; 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest,  memento 
Componere  aequus:  cetera  fluminis 
Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 
In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 
Stirpesque  raptas,  et  pecus,  et  domos 
Volventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 
Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos 
Irritat  amnes.     Ille  potens  sui, 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  Vixi:  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puro:  non  tamen  irritum, 
Quodcunque  retro  est^  efficiet;  neque 
Diffinget,  infectumque  reddet, 
Quod  fugiens  semel  bora  vexit. 
Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio,  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax, 
Transmutat  incertos  bonores. 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem:  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtute  me  involvo  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 
Non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere;  et  votis  pacisei, 
Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces 
Addant  avaro  divitias  mari 
Tune  me,  biremis  praesidio  scapbae 
Tutum^  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret,  geminusque  Pollux. 
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POLITICAL  SATIRE. 


-persone  ratte 


A  far  lor  pro,  ne  a  fuggir  lor  danno 

Dante:  Inferno,  Canto  2. 


Strayed,  stolen,  absent  or  retired 
Cajoled  or  kicked  to  resignation 
Your  sapient  secretavis  hired 
To  guide  the  counsels  of  the  nation 
Impell  'd  by  fear  or  urg  'd  by  danger 
Press  'd  by.  their  own  and  others '  wishes 
They  left  the  public  rank  and  manger 
To  dine  on  private  loaves  and  fishes 

''Hero  and  sage"  who  erst  in  mail 
Thy  country's  enemies  combated 
Why  has  the  warrior  turned  his  tail 
Why  has  the  flower  of  Statesmen  ratted 
What  dost  thou  in  thy  ruin'd  hall 
Deserted,  friendless,  sad  and  solemn 
Thine  the  sole  shadow  on  its  wall 
Thou  of  its  roof  the  only  column 

For  two  long  years  so  firmly  stood 
Their  love  that  nothing  could  impugn  it 
Themselves  a  happy  brotherhood 
Component  fractions  of  a  ''unit" 
Obedient  to  thy  high  behest 
They  drove  thy  car  with  willing  shoulders 
Prais'd  by  the  "greatest  and  the  best" 
Adored  by  ali  the  office  holders 
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In  party's  cause  they  never  slept 

When  party's  race  had  once  begun 

They  then  each  every  name  each  member  kept 

But  chiefly  car'd  for  number  one 

And  when  usurping  demagogues 

Fled  from  the  people's  indignation 

They  gave  us        instead  of  logs 

And  wrought  a  wondrous  reformation 

Their 's  was  no  paltry  sinecure 

No  crumbs  were  theirs  from  other's  tables 

Twas  theirs  to  work  a  nation 's  cure 

Twas  theirs  to  cleanse  a  nation's  stables 

For  their  own  good  in  holy  league 

For  their  own  elevation  eager 

They  entertain 'd  each  high  intrigue 

But  sacrificed  each  low  intriguer 

By  day  they  did  the  public  work 
At  night  they  sat  in  grave  discussion 
They  sent  a  mission  to  the  Turk 
And  sent  a  madman  to  the  Russian 
When  sturdy  senates  dared  to  vex 
The  sage  and  hero 's  bed  of  roses 
They  put  a  yoke  upon  their  necks 
And  tied  a  muzzle  to  their  noses 

They  patronized  the  daily  mails 
And  frank 'd  a  host  of  prints  diurnal 
Read  their  own  character  in  Gales 
Devour 'd  the  Globe  and  d — d  the  Journal 
And  when  they  found  a  party  lie 
They  made  another  to  rebut  it 
And  when  they  could  a  knot  untie 
They  always  did — if  not  they  cut  it. 
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Convinc'd  that  power  is  ever  right 
And  the  strong  cause  is  always  holy 
They  turn'd  adrift  as  well  they  might 
Each  Cherokee  and  Seminole; 
Should  savage  tribes  reside  content 
Of  freedom's  sacred  soil  partakes, 
When  Georgia  votes  for  President, 
And  Georgia  wants  their  fertile  acres  ? 

Nor  threats  nor  influence,  nor  gold 
To  aught  that's  evil  could  incline  them 
Their  principles  they  never  sold 
Indeed  they  never  could  define  them 
Indulging  no  luxurious  ease 
Exacting  no  absurd  immunity 
They  laid  aside  their  consciences 
To  free  themselves  from  importunity. 

And  thus  they  led  a  pleasant  life 

And  made  the  people  much  their  debtors 

Fanning  the  flame  of  party  strife 

And  writing  messages  and  letters 

And  fishing  for  reports  of  thanks 

And  patching  up  their  old  disasters 

And  planning  schemes  for  Treasury  Banks 

And  guarding  'gainst  a  change  of  masters. 

And  turning  out  the  men  of  mails 

And  putting  vetos  upon  railers 

And  making  cotton  into  sails 

And  making  citizens  of  sailors 

And  naming  consuls  to  Algiers 

And  stamping  ' '  Jackson ' '  on  their  collars 

And  deafening  the  people's  ears 

And  pocketing  the  people's  dollars 
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And  holding  obligors  to  bail 
And  prosecuting  each  defaulter 
And  sending  debtors  to  the  gaol 
And  saving  robbers  from  the  halter 
And  keeping  places  for  their  friends 
And  throwing  dust  their  foes  to  smother 
And  learning  for  the  noblest  ends 
To  say  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Their  names  are  writ  with  history's  pen 
In  history's  tome  are  writ  their  quarrels 
Their  laws  the  statute  books  contain 
The  Lord  knows  what  contains  their  laurels 
Peace  to  their  memories  and  their  names 
The  dust  below  the  ashes  o'er  them 
Hail  to  the  next  who  hold  the  reins 
They  can 't  be  worse  than  those  before  them. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  W.  WILLIAMS,  ESQUIRE. 
MEETING  OF  THE  BAR. 

Resolutions. 

At  a.  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Bar  at  the  Law  Library,  on 
Wednesday,  August  30th,  1837,  John  Sergeant,  Esq.,  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  William  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  George  M.  Wharton,  Esq.,  seconded  by  David  Paul 
Brown,  Esq.,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Bar  has  heard,  with  feelings  of  deep  regret, 
of  the  death  of  their  late  fellow-member,  John  W.  Williams, 
Esquire,  whose  pleasing  manners  and  amiable  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  associates,  while  his  high  talents  and  various  accomplish- 
ments made  him  an  ornament  to  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Bar  will  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  and  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

On  motion  of  D.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  A.  Phillips,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  present  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Williams^  the  sincere  condolence  of  the  Bar. 

The  Committee  are,  Messrs.  Sergeant,  Brown,  T.  I.  Wharton, 
Reed,  G.  M.  Wharton. 

John  Sergeant,  Chairman. 

W.  B.  Reed,  Secretary. 

OBITUARIES 
From  the  National  Gazette. 

"The  literature  of  the  country,  and  our  community  in  general, 
have  sustained  a  profound  loss  in  the  decease  of  this  superior  writer 
and  excellent  man,  who  expired  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Mr. 
Williams,  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Robert  Walsh  for  Europe, 
was  called  upon  to  perform  the  editorial  duties  of  the  National 
Gazette, — and  with  what  soundness  and  ability  fulfilled  his  trust,  it 
were  useless  to  say.  The  high  qualities  of  his  mind  were  evoked  as 
freely  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  journal,  and  with  as  classic  a  pre- 
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cision,  as  if  he  were  writing  for  a  far  more  infrequent  and  deliberate 
vehicle  of  thought.  As  an  associate  of  Mr.  George  M.  Wharton  in 
the  editorship  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  that  pure  taste  and  devoted  talent  which  can  only  result 
from  the  favour  of  Providence  vouchsafing  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  the  closet  of  the  student.  His 
standards  of  judgment  were  elevated;  and  his  ample  scholastic  at- 
tainments caused  them  to  be  erected  upon  the  severest  models.  The 
cause  of  sound  letters  has  lost  in  him  an  able  and  unflinching  cham- 
pion, as  well  as  an  ever-active  friend. 

"As  a  man,  Mr.  Williams  was  deservedly  esteemed  and  beloved. 
His  manner  was  that  of  decisive  mildness,  indicating  at  once  his  in- 
dependence and  his  training.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  deceased, 
dated  only  from  his  connection  with  the  daily  press, — but  we  knew 
him  sufficiently  long  to  add  to  our  regret  for  his  decease,  that  sorrow 
which  bewail  the  Writer  not  more  than  the  Man.  We  shall  miss  his 
advocacy  in  matters  wherein  the  literature  of  the  country  is  deeply 
concerned, — and  such  advocacy  cannot  be  easily  supplied.  His  career 
as  a  journalist  was  marked  by  strength^  courtesy,  and  kindness  to 
all.  As  an  arguer,  he  was  eminent, — for  he  possessed  the  faculty  of 
putting  forth  the  strong  points  of  his  subject  in  bold  and  impressive 
relief. 

"But  he  has  been  gathered  to  the  grave  in  the  flower  of  manhood ; 
and  among  those  who  are  left  to  deplore  his  departure  with  the  sin- 
cerest  grief,  is  the  brief  wedded  companion  of  his  home,  and  a  young 
memento  of  his  love.  Her  sorrows  are  deeper  than  those  which  agi- 
tate more  hardy  bosoms,  and  call  the  tears  into  manly  eyes.  But  the 
pangs  wliich  now  rebel  at  sympathy,  time  will  soften ;  until  the  Lost 
may  be  regained  in  that  better  country,  Vhere  sorrows  are  never 
known,  and  friends  are  never  parted/  " 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

Published  by  Joseph  R.  Chandler. 
No.  66  Dock-Street. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Thursday  Morning,  August  31. 

"John  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  National 
Gazette,  died  in  that  city,  on  Tuesday  last,  after  a  tedious  illness, 
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produced  by  severe  application  in  his  professional  duties  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  press. 

''We  record,  with  deep  sensibility,  the  death  of  John  W.  Williams, 
Esq.     About  a  year  ago,  this  gentleman  became  the  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
situation  until  some  time  during  the  last  spring.     Succeeding  imme- 
diately to  a  scholar  so  ripe  and  accomplished  as  Mr.  Walsh,  the  un- 
dertaking was  one  of  responsibility  and  doubtful  success;  especially 
for  a  young  man,  and  one  entirely  without  experience  in  the  field  on 
which  his  talents  and  his  labors  were  about  to  be  employed.     The 
result  was  signally  brilliant.     His  ample  and  varied  stores  of  accu- 
rate information,  his  accomplished  scholarship,  his  intellectual  re- 
finement, soon  became  known  and  were  justly  appreciated. — At  the 
same  time  that  his  views  were  distinct,  and  his  opinions  decidedly 
expressed,  on  all  great  public  questions,  it  was  done  in  a  style  so 
dignified,  and  in  a  temper  so  free  from  asperity,  that  while  his  edi- 
torial writings  commanded  respect,  they  never  inflicted  a  wound  on 
private  feelings.     His  habits  were  remarkably  quiet,   and  he  pre- 
ferred a  secluded  and  literary  life,  to  the  active  struggle  required 
for  professional  eminence.     His  career  though  brief — very  brief — 
has  won  for  him  a  reputation,  of  which  his  friends  are  proud,  and 
the  memory  of  which  they  fondly  cherish.     Among  the  articles  that 
during  the  last  few  years,  appeared  in  the  American  Quarterly  Re- 
view, which  were  most  distinguished  for  depth  of  information,  ele- 
gance of  style,  refinement  of  thought,   and   comprehensiveness   of 
view,  were  those  from  his  pen.     He  was  almost  always  to  be  found 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  each  fresh  acquisition  of  knowledge  but 
stimulated  him  to  renewed  researches.     Though  of  a  quiet  disposi- 
tion, and  fond  of  retirement,  he  had  the  keenest  zest  for  refined 
amusements,  and  none  more  ardently  participated  in  the  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse.     His  playful  fancy,  his  cultivated  genius,  his 
chastened  tastes,  all  imparted  a  charm  to  his  conversation,  which 
made  him  the  admired  centre  of  a  circle  of  devoted  friends.     He 
bore  a  protracted  illness  with  that  dignified  and  calm  resignation 
which  becomes  a  Christian,  and  sank  gradually  into  death,  retaining 
his  fine  faculties  unimpaired,  to  the  moment  of  his  dissolution." 
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From  the  National  Gazette. 

Philadelphia : 
Tuesday,  January  1,  1839. 

"The  commencement  of  a  new  year  is  considered  a  proper  period 
for  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  past  and  calculating  the  prospects 
of  the  future.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  each  one's  social  life,  in  the 
great  march  of  humanity,  the  subjects  of  observation  are  so  ex- 
tended that  few  find  them  in  the  aggregate  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
particularly  studied.  It  is,  however,  the  constant  duty  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  daily  press,  to  direct  notice  to  the  mental  and  physical 
efforts  of  the  great  world,  with  the  view  of  enlightening  and  amus- 
ing all  within  the  scope  of  his  influence.  To  enumerate  the  frequent 
topics  of  remark  which  require  attention  would  spread  our  new 
year's  comment  to  a  greater  length  than  we  could  reasonably  expect 
the  reader  to  follow.  General  homilies  upon  the  hacknied  matters  of 
every  day's  perusal,  would  find  few  students  at  a  time  given  to  light 
thoughts  and  domestic  festivities.  We  propose  rather  while  greet- 
ing our  friends  to  say  a  word  ■  respecting  the  press  which  it  is  our 
province  to  control,  soliciting  attention  for  a  moment  as  the  meed 
of  our  exertions. 

"It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  National  Gazette  was  es- 
tablished by  its  present  proprietor.  During  a  great  part  of  that  time 
the  mental  department  was  directed  by  a  gentleman,  whose  talents 
and  scholarship  raised  it  to  unquestioned  eminence  among  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  country.  The  name  of  Robert  Walsh  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  our  literature  in  the  present  century, 
and  we  cheerfully  accord  to  his  elegant  and  instructive  pen  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  intellectual  repute  of  this  newspaper.  After  his 
connexion  with  it  ceased,  within  a  few  years  past,  it  was  partially 
edited  by  John  W.  Williams,  a  writer,  whose  fertile  genius  and  ac- 
complished mind  too  laboriously  exerted,  added  in  a  brief  period, 
another  to  the  victims  whom  intense  mental  application  has  consigned 
to  an  early  grave. 

"Assuming  the  editorship  of  a  journal,  the  patrons  of  which  had 
thus  been  accustomed  to  find  in  its  columns  native  ability,  research, 
learning,  and  experience,  we  have  felt  that  the  task  devolving  upon 
us,  would  demand  apart  from  original  qualifications,  unremitting 
thought  and  industry;  and  it  is  gratifying  after  a  fair  term  of  trial, 
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to  find  that  former  friends  are  still  among  the  readers  of  the  Gazette, 
while  the  daily  accessions  to  its  subscription  prove  its  prosperity 
advancing  with  time.  To  those  who  may  yet  sustain  our  press,  we 
have  no  new  pledges  to  offer,  upon  which  we  have  not  already  en- 
deavored to  practice.  That  all  should  be  satisfied  in  all  instances  is 
morally  impossible;  and  the  toil  of  the  office  is  adequately  rewarded; 
if  the  general  matter  and  tone  of  the  Gazette  meet  the  approbation 
of  its  enlightened  and  judicious  readers. 

"While  we  speak  of  its  mental  course  beyond  the  approval  which 
others  have  declared  is  forbidden  by  proper  delicacy,  we  would, 
however,  take  the  occasion  of  mentioning,  as  we  may  do  without  im- 
modest assumption,  the  moral  standard  by  which  we  have  been 
guided. 

''A  solemn  obligation  rests  upon  the  editor  of  a  daily  press,  whose 
writings  may  affect  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  to  have  perpetually  in  view  the  great  cause  of  truth, 
in  wiiatever  manner  it  may  ultimately  affect  his  own  or  their  positive 
happiness.  This  we  humbly  profess  to  regard,  and  this  alone.  To 
the  past  we  may  appeal  in  proof  of  the  habitual  study  of  this  object. 
We  ask  support  of  the  public,  because  our  press  is  devoted  only  to 
the  public  good.  Pecuniary  profits  or  personal  honors  have  in  no 
instance  tempted  those  who  here  have  the  power,  to  espouse  a  cause 
or  express  an  opinion_,  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  just  and  true. 
As  the  press  of  this  country  is  now  commonly  conducted,  it  is  at 
once  the  instrument  of  political  partizans,  and  the  means  of  gaining 
selfish  ends  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  principle,  and  decency.  No 
reader  is  sure  upon  what  statement  he  may  rely,  or  what  sentiment 
may  be  trusted  as  sincere,  under  whatever  seemingly  proper  influ- 
ence it  may  be  expressed.  The  private  purposes  of  any  one  have 
the  price  of  advancement  in  editorial  columns.  Pretension  and 
charlantry  in  science,  literature  and  art  may  purchase  praise,  the 
excess  of  which  would  make  true  merit  blush  to  receive. 

"In  avoiding  these  wrongs,  though  others  may  believe  them  politic, 
we  have  the  certain  knowledge  that  our  course  is  appreciated  by  an 
intelligent  public.  By  a  consistent  pursuance  of  it,  we  have  un- 
qualified confidence  of  flattering  countenance  and  ample  support; 
and  thus,  for  our  own  part,  begin  a  new  year,  with  happy  prospects, 
while  we  wish  the  world,  on  the  same  moral  ground,  far  higher  re- 
wards than  can  fall  to  our  lot." 
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